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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at the Anniversary Meeting, 25th May. 

The Council have to report that since the last Anniversary 
Meeting there have been elected 40 new Members. There have 
occurred 29 vacancies, of which 13 are by death, and 16 by re- 
signation; and the Society now consists of 695 Members, besides 
40 Honorary and 22 Corresponding Members. 

Finances . — It having been found that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to keep the expenditure of the Society within its in- 
come, this desirable end had not been effected, a Special General 
Meeting of the Society was convened on the 13th of May, when, 
as a means of increasing the income, it was resolved, — 

1. That the compositions to be taken hereafter in lieu of 

annual payments, be 25/., exclusive of the admission fee, 
instead of 17 /. 

2. That the Journal be no longer delivered to Mem- 

bers, but sold to them at a price not exceeding 45 . the 
part, or 85 . the annual volume. 

Arrears . — Notwithstanding the exertions made by the Secre- 
tary and the Collector to recover the arrears due to the Society, 
they amounted, on the 1st of January of the present year, to • 
453/., of which it has been found impossible to recover, up to 
the present date, more than 76/. ; and as there are fresh defaulters 
every year, it seems hopeless to expect that all subscriptions will 
ever be regularly paid. 

Money Grants . — Although the Council have, from the state of 
the Society’s funds, been unable to make any Money Grhnts 
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vi ' Report of the Council. 

« 

during the^past year, yet they have, through their influence, sue- ** 
ceeded in affording assistance to two travellers from whose exef- 
* tions they trust material accessions mav be made to geographical 
knowledge. A sum has been raised by subscription to enable Mr. 
•Duncan to continue his labours in Western Africa; and scarcely 
^ had this been done when a fresh call on the Council was made 
to enjfole Mr. Brockman, who had for some time been attempting 
to penetrate into the interior of Hadramaut, to take advantage of 
a favourable opportunity which occurred for prosecuting his pur- 
pose, but which he must forego for want of sufficient funds, having 
already expended his private resources. On this occasion the 
Council appealed to Her Majesty’s Government, and to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, from each of which they 
received the liberal donation of 100/., making up the sum stated 
l)y Mr. Brockman as requisite to provide the necessary means for 
bis journey; and the sum of 200Z. has accordingly been lodged 
at the Banker’s, to answer the calls to that amount which Mr. 
Brockman has been authorised by the Council to make on the 
Society. 

Roj/al Donation . — Of the tw o gold medals forming the donation 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, that called the Patron’s Medal 
has been awarded to Professor A. Th, v. Middendorff, of the 
[Jniversity of Kiew% for his explorations in Northern and Eastern 
Siberia ; and that called the Founder’s Medal to Count P. E. de 
Strzclecki, for his explorations in the south-eastern portion of 
Australia, and his valuable publication, in which he has consigned 
the results of his observations. 

Private Duncitions.- The Couned have again to express their 
grateful sense of the liberality of James Alexander, Esq., who has 
^ made a fourth donation of 50/. to the Society. 

Joimml.—The Journal, during the past year, has been con- 
tinued with regularity; and the Council have to announce that 
they propose to effect a reduction of the expense of that publica- 
tion : first, by a limitation of the number of illustrations; and, 

secondly, by having obtained from the printer a further reduction 
in die cost of priming. 
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Report of the Council. vii 

Library . — The accessions to the library since the last Anni- * 
yersarj Meeting consist of 260 books and pamphlets; 100 sheets 
of maps and charts, of which latter 46 have been presented by < 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, with their usual 
liberality. 

In conclusion, the Council beg to express the hope that, from 
the effect of the new resolutions respecting the payment for the • 
Journal, and the reductions which will be effected in its cost, and 
from the increase in the amount of the compositions, which jt is 
anticipated will increase proportionately the number of annual 
subscribers, and also from a diminution in the rent for apart- 
ments, when the time for which our present rooms are held shall 
expire, the financial state of the Society will be so improved as to 
enable the Council to carry out those objects which they have 
ever been anxious to effect for the progress of geography. 
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Mndf out Inf me tins. iGth dmf nf April* 1846. • 

J. R. JACKSON. 

ScrretKi i/. /if. C..N'. 


RF}CAPITULATION. 


v 




• • 
/ 


•• Totakof Receipts tp|i to the 31st December, 1845 . 

Total of Expenditure up to the same date . . ^ . £27,321 12 6 

Add for early Error un discoverable . . . 0*18 

Balance ir\,hand on the 3 1st December, 1845 . • . 4 9 7 


£27,326 3 9 


£27,326 3 9 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


i 

TO 25th may, 1846. 


EUROPE. 


Titles o f Books. 

France, — Tableaux de Population, de Culture, de CoTniuerce,! 
et de Navigation, turmaut pour I'Anuee 1S42 la Suite! 
ties Tableaux insures dans les Notices Statistiques surf 
les Colonies Fraijjaises. Svo. Paris, 1846 , .1 

■ Pilote Fran^ais^ — Instructions Nautiques (partie des 

Cotes de France entre les Casquets et la pointe de Bar- 
fleur), environs de Cherbourg. Redigees par M. Gevry. 

4to. 1845 

Greece. — PelofKinnesiaca : a Supplement to the Travels in the! 
Morea. By W. M. Leake. 8vo, London, 1846 .J 

Italy. — Le Alpi che Cingo IT tali a considerate Militannentel 
cosi nell’ Antica come nella presente loro condiiione, ( 
parte prirao. \’ol. primo. Svo., with au Atlas. | 

Torino, 1845 J 

A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. By Dawson 1 

Borrer, Esq. Svo. 1845 . . . • -I 

Russia. — The Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains.^ 
By R. I. Murchison, E. de Vemeuil, and le Comte de . 
Keyserling. 2 vols., 4to. 1845 . . , •) 

Memoires presentes a V Academic Imperiale des 


Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Par divers Savans. 
4to. VoL 4, liv. 6. 1845 

— Recueil des Actes de la Seance publique de VAca-1 
demie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, tenue ? 
29 Dec., 1844 J 


Statistik uiid 


Geographie des Gouvemments Kurland. 1 
Von Professor Possart. Svo. Stuttgart, 1843 . . » 

Travaux de la Commission pour fixer les Mesures eti 
les Poids de VEmpire de Russie. Rediges par M. I 
M. Kupfler. 2 v., 4to, St, Petersburg, 1841, — andj 
Fidio Atlas of Plates • • • • • '> 


Domrs. 

The Minister of 
Marine, 


Minister oe 
Marine. 


Col. Leake. 


General Annibali 
D i Saluzzo. 

Dawson Borrer, 
Esq. 

Sir R, L Murchison. 

Imperial Academy 
OF Sciences, 

St. Petkrsbubgh. 

Imperial Academy 
OF Sciences. 


Dr. Possart. 


M. Kufffer. 

# 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society, 


General Visconti. 


Titles of Books, Donors, 

Sardinia- — Dizionario Geografico — Storico degli Stati da Sar- 1 
digna. 8vo. Fas. 51 and 52 . . • • / 

Sicily. — Annali Civili del Regno delle due Sicilie : January) 
to April, 1845. 4to. Naples . . . ./ 

Toscany. — Dizionario Geografico, Fisico, Storico, della Toscano. ) 

Da E. Repetti. Vol. 5. Fas 9. 8vo. . . .) 

Quadro Sinottico Statistico del Gran Ducato di'i Count GrIberg de 

Toscana . . . . . . . . f Hemso. 


I ASIA. 

Asia. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 16, Part) The Royal Asiatic 
2. Svo j Society. 


Journal Asiatique to May 1 846 


Asiatic Society, 
Paris. 


Altai. — Rapport sur un M^moire de M. Pierre de Tcbibatcheff,) 

relatif a la Constitution Geologiqae de I'Altai. 4to. >IVI. deTchihatchefp. 
Pamphlet. 1845 ..... 

Ababia,^ — Ptolemy’s Knowledge of Arabia, especially of Hadra-l 

maut and the Wilderness of El-Ahkaf. By W. Plate, > Dr. Plate. 
LL.D. 8yo. Pamphlet, 1 845 . • . . J 

Bokhara. — Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara in 1 843-45, tol 

ascertain the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain vThe Rev. Dr. Wolff 
Conolly. By the Rev. Jos. Wolff, D.D. 8vo. 1846 J 

Borneo. — The Expedition to Borneo of H.M.S. Dido, with) 

Extracts from the Journals of James Brooke, Esq., of I Capt. Hon. H 

Sarawak. By Captain the Hon. H. Keppell. 2 vols. | Keppell R.N. 

Svo. 1846 ........J 

China, — A Letter from Hong Kong descriptive of the Colony. ) 

By a Resident. 8vo. Pamphlet 1845 . , . / 

India. — Note d’ un '^'iaggio nella Persia e nelle Indie Orientalel ^ 

1841-42, di Gaetano Osculati. Svo. Monza, 1844.1 ^^°1 _Gr^beeg de 


1841-42, di Gaetano Osculati. Svo. Monza, 
Pamphlet ^ ^ 

- Relation des V oyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans] 
dans ITnde et a la Chine dans le IX® Siecle. Par M > 
Reinaud. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1845 , , ( 


Hemso. 


M. Reinaud. 


Voyage dans ITnde et dans le Golfe Persique par 

'R&vntp pt In. Mpt Roiictp 'P?ir V . 


ans le (.Tolfe Persique par) 

Par V. Fontanier. 3 vols. | M. V. Fontanier. 


I'Egypte et la Mer Rouge 
Svo. 1844-1846 . 

Kamtchatka.— Ueber Ebbe und Fluth au den Ochozker und 
Kamtschatschen Kiisten des Grossen Ocean Vnn a 
Erman. Svo. Pamphlet 

Siberia.— Expedition Scientifique en Siberie. Par M TVfJH 
dendorff. Svo. 1845 




M* A. Erman. 


} M. voN Baeb. 


AFRICA. 

AFBiCA.^Notes on Northern Africa, the Sahara, and Soudan.) 

V) . B. Hodgson. Svo. 1814 . . , . }w. B. Hodgson, E 

■Tableau de la S;tnnf-;nn . „ 


By W. 


ALGiERs.-Tableaude laSituation desKtablissements Francail) 
dans I’Algene, 1843 et 1844. 4to. Paris, 1845 ^ } 


Ministre de la 
Guerre. 
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Titles of Books, 

Cape of Good Hope. — Astronomical Observations made at a 
the Royal Obseivatory, Cape of Good Hope, in 1834, | 
under the direction of Thomas Maclean, Esq, Vol. 1. 
4to. 1840 ] 

Dabfub. — Observations sur le V oyage au Darfur, suivies d’un ^ 
V ocabulaire de la Langue des Habitants. Par M. ; 
Jomard. 8vo. Pamphlet . . . . . * 

AMERICA. 

America. — Proceedings of the New York Historical Society,! 
1844. 8vo 


Lords Commission- 
ers OF THE Admi- 
ralty . 

M. Jomard. 


3 A. — Proceedings of the New York Historical Society,! 

1844. 8vo. . . . . . . .1 The New York 

-Collections of the New York Histoiical Society. THistorical Society. 

Vol. 1. 8vo. New York. 1841 . . . .] 


The Bulletin of the Proceedings of the Nationals 

Institute for the promotion of Science, Washington. I 
From February, 1842, to February, 1815. 8vo. Wash-v 
ington . • . . . . . .I 

Franklin Institute, Journal of the, Vol. 8, . J 


National Insti- 


- Relacion del Ultimo Viage al Estrecho de Magal-l t., ^ „ 

laues. 4to. Madrid, 1788 .... \ | James Wvld, Esq. 

—Transactions of the American Philosophical So-l^ „j.h,can Philoso- 

ciety. Vol. 9, Part 2. 4to. c 

^ ^ I PHiCAL Society. 

Proceedings. Nos. 32 and 33. 8vo. . . ; 

Antiquities, and Researches into the History of] * h - o 

the Red Race. Bv A. W . Bradford. 8vo. New York, I * Wuadford, 

1843 . . .] 

Almanack for 1846. 8vo. Boston. . .| J- E. Worcester, 

Canada. — H istoire du Canada depuis sa decouverte jusqu’al rr. 

1108 jours. Par F. Ganieau. Vol. 1. 8vo. Quebec,? ^ 

1845 J 

Oregon. — R eport of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky, „ nr x. 

Mountains in the Year 1842, &c. By Capt. J. C. 1 Wo"; Benton, 

Fremont J U. S. Senate. 

Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky ] rm. tt 

Mountains in the Year 1842, &c. By Capt. J. C. The Hon. Edward 
F remont. 8vo. With a Map. Washington, 1845 . 1 Lveuett. 

Second Postscript to a Pamphlet entitled * The Ore-! 

gon Question,’ by Thomas Falconer, in reply to the Re- 1 Thomas Falconer, 
joinder of Mr. Greenhow, and to some Observations inj Esq. 

the Edinburgh Review , . . . . , j 

The Oregon Question determined by the Rules ofj 

International Law. By E. J. Wallace, M. A. 8vo. >E. J. Wallace, Esq. 
Pamphlet. 1846 . . , , . , .j 

United States. — R eport fi’om the Secretary of the Treasury! 

on the United States' Survey. 8vo. Washington. /P etty Vaughan, Esq. 

1846 • , , , , , , ^ ^1 

Mest Indies.— -N ovae Novi Orbis Historia, i.e. Return ab! 

Hispaiiis in India Occidentali hactenus gestarum, acerbo I 

illonim in eas gentes domiiiatu, Libri ties urbaiii Cal-> Hugh Murray, Esq. 

vetonis opera industriaque ex italicis. Hier. Beuzonis.l 

8vo. 1500 


Fremont 


American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

A. W. Bradford, 
Esq. 

J. E. Worcester, 
Esq. 

Thomas Falconer, 
Esq. 

Hon, Mr. Benton, 
U. S. Senate. 

The Hon. Edward 
Everett. 


Thomas Falconer, 
Esq. 


■ Remarks on the rivers Berbice and Demerara. 


Hydrographic 
Office, Admiralwt, 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society • 


POLYNESIA. 

Titles of Books. Donors. 

Australia. — A History of New South Wales, fiom its settle- 1 

ment to the close of the year 1844. By Thos. H. Braim, > T. H, Braim, Esq. 
Esq. 2 vols. 8ro. London, 1846 , . . .) 

Discoveries in Australia, with an Account oA 

the Coasts and Rivers explored and surveyed during 1 Capt. J. L. Stokes, 
,the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle in 1837-43, &c. &c. By [ R.N. 

'Capt. J. L. Stokes, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 1846 . . J 

Enterprise in Tropical Australia. By G. Wind-) G. Windsor Earl, 

sorEarl. 8vo. 1846 • . . . . .J Esq. 

Physical Description of New South Wales and I 

Van Diemen’s Land. By P. E, de Strzelecki. 8vo. > Count Strzelecki. 

1815 I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Abhandlungen der jMathem-Physikalischen Classe der Konig : 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Vol. 4, 
Part 2. 4to, Munich. Bulletin, &c. &c., 1844-45, 
and No. 1 to 5. 1846 . 


The Royal Bava- 
rian Academy of 
Sciences. 


— der Kdniglicheii Akademie der Wissenschaften 

zu Berlin, 1843. 4to. Berlin, 1845 

Address of the Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton, 
President of the Royal Society 


Academy of 
Sciences, Berlin. 

The Royal Society. 


A Discourse on the Object and Progress of Investigation intoi 

Oriental Literature and Science. Read at the Bombay I ^ 

Asiatic Society in 1844. By James Bird, Esq. 8vo. | Bird, Esq. 

Pamphlet . . . . • , . , j 

Aeolus : a Retrospect of the Weather for 1844, and a Prognos-) 

tication for that of the coming 1845. 8vo. Pamphlet.}* The Author 
1845 ) 


Agricultural (Royal) Society’s Journal. Vol. 6, Part 1 andlpHE Royal Agricul- 
2. 8vo. . . . . . . , . j tubal Society, 

Andlltungen zur Characteristik des Organischen Lebensnachl 

seinem Austreten in den Verschiedenen Erdperioden. > Dr. A. Wagner. 
Von Dr. A. Wagner • • • - . 

Annuario Geografico Italiano. Da A. Ranuzzi. 8vo. 1845 Count A. Ranuzzi. 


Annuaire Magiietique et Meteorologique du Corps des Ino-e-' 
nieurs des Mines de Russie. Par A. Kupffer. Annee 
1842. Part 1 and 2. 2 vols. 4to. St. Petersbureh 

1814 ® ' 


M. Kupffer. 


AsTRONOM^. — Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Societv. 
\ol. 15. 4to. London, 1846 . . . ^ 


) Royal Astronomic.\l 
i Society. 


— . The Catalogue of the Stars of the British .^sso-I 

elation for the Advancement of Science. Ito. Lon- I 
<ion, 1816 j 

Astronomical Observations made at the Radcliffe Observatorv,] 
Oxford, in I 843 . By M. J. Johnson. Vol. IV. 8vo > 
Oxford, 1845 . . . . . . .( 

Athen.-lum Journal, to May, 1846, in continuation 


The British Asso- 
ciation for the 
Advanxement of 
Science. 

The Radcliffe 
Trustees. 


The Editor. 



Library of the Royal Geographical Society. 


XV 


Titles of Books. 


Donors. 


Bericht uber die zur Bekanntmachung geeigneten Verhand-I 
lungen der Konigln, Preuss : Akademie der Wissen-> 
schaften zu Berlin. From July, 1 844, to June, 1845 .] 


Academy of 
Sciences, Berlin. 


CoMPTEs Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de rAcademiel 
des Sciences, 1845. 4to. Paris. . • . .j 

Deutscher Volks-Kalender, 1845, Von F, W. Gubitz. Syo. 1 
1845 f 

Ensaios sobre a Statistica das Possessoes Portuguezas no ultra) 
Mar. 2 v. 8vo. Lisboa, 1844 . . , .1 

Ethnography. — Des Races Humaines; ou Elements d’Ethno-1 
graphie. Par J. J. D'Halloy, 8vo. Paris, 1845 . J 


Academy of 
Sciences, Paris. 

R. Shedden, Esq. 


M. J. J. D’Halloy. 


-- -- — ■ Etudes sur THistoire Primitive des Races | 

Oceaniennes et Americaines, Par G. D’Eichthal. 8vo. > M. D’Eichthal, 
Paris, 1845 . . . , , , . .j 


— Gramatica Inglesa, reducida a Viente y| 

Siete Lecciones. Por Don Jose de Urcullu. 8vo. >Don Jose deUrcullu* 
Cadiz, 1845 J 


■ Hieroglyphic Inscriptions. Part I. folio.) The S\ro-Egyptian 

Published by the Syro*Egyptian Society, 1845 , *j Society. 

Leltre sur TUtilite des M usees Ethnogra-l 

phiques dans les Etats Europeens. Par M. P. F. de> M.Jomard. 
Siebold. 8 vo. pamphlet. 1845 . . . .j 


Memoir on the Language and Inhabitants of] „ „ 

Lord North’s Island. By John Pickering, President of > dward 

the American Academy. 4to. Cambridge, Mass., ISIoJ verett. 

Memoire de la Societe Ethnologique de) Ethnological 

Paris. Vol. 11. 8vo. Paris, 1845 . . ./ Society of Paris. 


Notes on the Iroquois : or Contributions to^ 

the Statistics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities, andGe-lH. R. Schoolcraft, 
neral Ethnology of Western New York. By H. R.j ^-sq. 

Schoolcraft. 8vo. New York, 1846 . . 

On the Languages and Dialects of Abyssinia 

and Countries to the South. By C. T. Beke. From 
the Proceedings of the Philological Society for April, 

1845. 8vo. Pamphlet, 1845 ..... 

Recherches sur I'Histoire de VAnthropologie.) M. Vivien de 

Par M. Vivien. 8vo. Pamphlet . . . ./ St. Martin, 

Transactions of the American Ethnological) American Ethno- 

Society. Vol. 1. 8vo. New York, 1845 . , ./ logical Society. 


Dr. C, T. Beke. 


Vocabulary of the Soahili Language. 

the Memoirs of the American Academy. 4to. 
bridge, Mass., 1845 .... 


From 

Cam- 


The Hon. Edward 
Everett. 


Final Report of J. R. Brodhead to procure and transcribe 
Documents in Europe relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York. Svo. Albany, 1845 


New York 
Historical Society. 


Foreign Quarterly Review, to June, 1846. Svo. 


Geography. — Bulletin de la Societe de Geograpbie, to April,) The Geographical 
1846. Svo. . . . . . . .j Society, Paris. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. 1st Series.! 

By W. Wittich. In Knight's Weekly Volume. Svo. !' W. Wittich, Esq. 
1S46 . .J 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. ) 

XA . pts. 1 and 2. 8vo. ♦ 
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Library of the Royal Geographical Society, 


Titles of Books. 

Geography. — Histoire des Decouvertes Geographiques des Na- j 
tions Europeennes dans les Diverses Parties du Monde. I 
Par L. Vivien de St. Martin. Asie. Vol. I. Pt. 2, and 
II. 8vo. Paris, 1845 . • . • 

Jahresbericht des Geographischen V'ereins zu) 




Donors. 

M. Vivien de 
St. Martin. 

Geographical 


Frankfurt A. M. NeunterJahrgang 1844-45. • . j Society, Frankfort. 

Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society.] 


From May, 1844, to February, 1846; 
1846 


- - , ^ I Bombay Geo- 
8vo. Bombay,^ 


•J 


Miscellanea Italiana ragionamenti di Geografia e | 

Statistica Patria, di A. Balbi. Raccolti e ordinati da /MM. A. & E. Balbi. 
Eugenio Balbi. 8vo. Milano, 1845 


laji 


M. V lYIEN DE 

St. Martin. 


Nouvelles Annales des V’oyages et des Sciences] 

Geographiques. Par M. V^ivien de St. Martin. Cin-!> 
quiemeSerie. January to December, 8vo. 1845 .) 

Quadro delle Operazione Geodeticbe esequite] 

dal M. OflScio Topogratico dal 1838 sino all’ Epoca> Mr. I. Pentland. 
presente, del Sig. F. Fergola. 4to. pamphlet . .J 


System of Geography, for the Use of Schools. 


By Sydney E. Morse. 4to, New York, 1845 

• Ultimi Progress! della Geografia sunto Sept., 

1841, da J. Griberg de Hemso. Svo- Milano, 1845 

Geology. — Journal of the Geological Society. V^ol. I. and 
No. 5. Svo. 1845 


Sydney K. Morse, 
Esq. 

Count Grabkrg 
DA Hemso. 

|Geological Society. 


Proceedings of the Geological Society of London.) 

Vol. IV. pts. 3. 1844-45 / 

Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. No. 1 ) The Geological 

to 4. 8vo. 1845 . . , . . , j Society of Dublin. 

Histoihe des Aventuriers Flibustiers qui se sont signales dans) „ 

les Indes. Par A. O. Oexmelin. 3 v. Svo. 1774 . j S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Les lies Fan tastiques de 1 ’Ocean Occidental au Moyen-Age.l 

Par M. D’Avezac. Svo. pamphlet. 1845 . . j II’Avezac. 

Literary Gazette, to May, 1846 Editor. 


Memoir, with Testimonials, of George Buist, Esq. 8vo. . G. Buist Esq. 

Natlral History. — Report on the Recent Progress and Pre-] 

sent State of Omitiiology. By H. E. Strickland. Svo > Strickland, 

1^45 ........ Jj Esq. 


Nautical Almanack for 1846 
— ^ Magazine, to May, 1846. Svo. 


The Hydrographic. 
Office, Admiralty 


Note relative ^ la Temperature du Sol et de I’Air aux Lirnites 
de la Culture des Cereales. Par M. A. T. Kupffer. 
4to. Pamphlet . , , , , , ' 


M. Kupffer. 


Obsf.bvations in Magnetism and Meteorology made at Ma-l 

keretown in Scotland, in the Observatory of Sir T. M > Society of 

Brisbane. Edited by J. A. Brown, Esq. 1811-42, 4to!f Edinburgh. 


Os the Construction atnl Regulati. 
Stations. By B. L, V'alliam 


luu oi ^ioc'aS for Railway I 
ny, Esq. Svo, Pamphlet . j L. Vulliami 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 1844 Parts) 

I, and 11, ; and IS 15, Parts I. and II, ^ |The Royal Socii 
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Titles of Books. Donors. 

Philosophical Proceedings of the Royal Society. No, 61 . The Roy\l Society. 

Quarterly Review, to June, 1846 (in continuation) . , John Murray, Esq. 

Rapport au Nom de la Commisgion du Prix Annuel pour la j 

Decouverte la plus importante en Geographic en 1841. > M. Jomard. 

8vo. pamphlet 1842 . . . . • .j 

fait a la Soci^te de Geographic sur le Relief du) w, • 

Mont Blanc. Execute par M. S^ne. 8vo, pamph. 1845.) t 

Recherches Historiques, Critiques et Bibliographiques sur) ^ 

Americ Vespuce et ses Voyages. Par M. le Vicomte' Vicomte Santarem. 
de Santarem. 8vo. Paris, 1842 , . . .( 

Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in Massa-) t -n 

chusetls. The Third Report. By J. G. Palfrey. 8 fo. i ^ 

1845 . . . : . . . . ,/ 

Royal Society of Edinburgh Transactions. Vol. 16. Part \.\ 

4to. 1845 • . , • , , , .1 The Royal Society 

Proceedings. Nos. 25 & 26, andj of Edinburgh. 

Contents. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1844 and ’45 . , j 


Sixth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 1844. 8vo. Geo. Graham, Esq. 

Statistical Data for Forming Troops and Maintaining themi j H t i? 
in good Health in different Climates and lA)caUtie8. By > 

Assistant Surgeon E. Balfour, Svo. pamphlet . , ) 

Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society. VoI.Iq o 

• VIII. pts. 2to9 jSlTATISTICALhOCIET^. 

Tabies of Logarithms to Six Pla''e3 ; containing I^ogarithms ofi 

Numbers from 1 to 10,000. By Lieut. Raper, R.N. > Lieut. Raper, R N. 
8vo. 1846 . . . . . . . j 


Travellers' Magazine. No. 1. June, 1845 . , . The Editor. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, 1844. Svo. 1845 . . . • . 


The Royal Pol^- 
ECHNic Society of 
Cornwall. 


Verhandlungen der ersteii Versammlung Deutscher und 1 The Society of Ger- 
Auslandischer Orieiitalisteii in Dresden. 1844. 4to. f man and Foreign 
Leipsig, 1845 J Orientalists. 

Voyages autour du Monde et Naufrages Celebres. Par le) ^ 

Captne. G, I^fond (deLurcy). 8 v. Svo. Paris, 1844) Oapt. Lafond. 

Zoological Society's Proceedings, from January, 1844, to) 

May, 1845. 8vo ^Zoological Society. 


MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


EUROPE. 


Bavaria. — Topographical Survey of Bavaria. Sheets Tann,' 
Bamberg, Bruckenau, Wiudsheim, Wolfstein, Rothen- 
burg. 6 Sheets. 1845 • , . . , 


His Majesty the 
King of Bavariy. 


Belgium.— Carte et Tableau Statistique des Chemins de Ferl 
executes, concedes, et projetes en Belgique. Par M.!' 
Vandermaelen. 2 Sheets. 1 846 . . . . ( 


M. Vander 
maelen. 


^ Carte des Routes existantes avant 1785, executes'! 

depuis sous les regimes Fran^ais et Neerlandais eti Idem, 

par le Gouvemement Beige jusqu’ji 1846. 1 Sheet. I 

Bruxelles. 1846 . . . . . . .j 

VOL. XVI. b 
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Map$, Charts, 8fC. 

Topographical Map of Belgium. Sheets Vilvord€,| 
British Isles. — Chart of Padstow Harbour. Hyd. Off. 1845| 


Belgium 

Assche, Tervueren, and Bruxelles 


■ Railway Map of England, Wales, and Scot- 1 

land. In 4 Sheets. By James Wyld. 1845 , .) 


Donors. 

M. Vander- 

MAELEK. 

Hydrographic 

Office. 

Mr. James Wtld. 


' Index to the Townland Surrey of the County ILobd Lieutenant of 


of Cork 

Mediterranean. — Ports on the West Coast of Italy . 

— Gulf of Naples .... 

Ponza Islands . « . , 

Saloniki and Erissos Bays • 

— Chart of Cape Katakolo to V enetico 

— — V enetico to Cape Malea . 




: 


Ireland. 


Hydrographic 

Office, 


Italy 


• Anchorages on the W. Coast of 


North Sea.- 

1845 


-Chart of the Mouths of the Maas. 


Hyd. Off.j 

Norway. — Special Kaart over en deel af den Norske Kystl Robert Shedden, 
Norway. In 4 Sheets. 1795 , • . . . f Esq. 

Sardinia. — Carta dell’ Isola e regno di Sardigna. Dal M. Gen.I ,, i i ^ 

Comte Alberto de la Marmora. In 2 Sheets. Paris Comte 

and Turin, 1845 j de la Marmora. 

Sicily.— Atlas de VEtna. Par W. S. de Waltenihausen. 11 M W S 

hvraison. Folio. Goettingen, 1845 , . Waltershausen. 


ASIA. 


Borneo.— Chart of Api Point to Sarawak, Hyd. Off, 


— Baiijermasiiig Martapoera en een gedeelte der Lawut- 1 
Landen. 1815 .. . 


Hydrographic 

Office. 


Gezigten van eenige eilanden en Kuststreken in de | Muller. 


Straat SunUa 

■ — Kaart van de Kust en Binneslanden van Banjer-1 

maswg behoorende tot de Reize in het zuideliike ee- I 
deeite van Borneo. Door Solomon Muller. 1 Sheet . | 

of ‘lie Canton River. Sheets 2 to 3. Hyd.| 

''“"ctrrH, Tot 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PRE ^ 
MIUM HAS BEEN AWARDED. 


1S31. — Mr. Richard Lander, for the discovery of th^ course of the 
River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin, in 
Central Africa. 

1832. — Mr. John Biscoe, for the discovery of the land now named 

“ Enderby’s Land” and “Graham’s Land,” in the Antarctic 
Ocean 

1833. — Captain Sir John Ross, R.N., for discovery in the Arctic Re- 

gions of America. 

1834. — Major Sir A. Burnes, C.B., F.R.S., for the navigation of the 

River Indus, and a journey by Balkh and Bokhara across 
Central Asia. 

1835. — Captain Sir George Back, R.N., for the discovery of the Great 

Fish River, and navigating it to the sea on the Arctic Coast 
of America. 

1836. — Captain Robert FitzRoy, R.N., for the survey of the shores 

of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1831. — Colonel Chesney, R.A., F.R.S., for the general conduct of the 
“Euphrates Expedition” in 1S35-6, and for the accessions to 
comparative and physical geography relating to the countries 
of Northern Syria, ^lesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838. — Mr. J'homas Simpson, [Founder’s Mcdah] for the discovery and 

tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic 
shores of America. 

Dr. Edward Ruppell, [Patron’s Medal,] for his travels and 

researches in Nubia, Kordofan, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1839. — Mr. R. H. Schomburgk, [Patron’s Medal,] for his travels and 

researches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British 
Guayana, and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

-Major H. C. Rawlinson, E.LC., [Founder’s Medal,] for his 
travels and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistan, 
and for the light thrown by him on the comparative geograpjjy 
of Western Asia. 
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1840. — Lieut. Raper, R.K., [Founder’s Medal,] for the publication of 
his work on “ Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” 

Lieut. John Wood, I.N., [Patron s Medal,] for his survey of 
the Indus, and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. 

1S41.— Captain James Clark Ross, R.N., [Founders Medal,] for his 
• discoveries m the Antarctic Ocean. 

Rev. Dr. R Robinson, of New York, [Patron’s Medal,] for 
his work entitled Biblical Researches in Palestine.” 

1842. Mr. Enw\\RDjoHN Eyre, [Founder’s Medal,] for bis explora- 

tions ill Australia. 

Lieut. J. F. A. Stmonds, [Patron’s Medal,] for his survey in 
Palestine and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 

1843. Mr. W. J. Hamilton, M.P., [Founder’s Medal,] for his re- 

searches in A.sia Minor. 

Prof. Adolph Erman, [Patron’s Medal,] for his extensive 
geographical labours. 

1844. M. ^Charles Ritter, [Gold Medal,] for his important geogra- 

' Dr. B EKE, [Founder’s Medal,] for bis extensive explorations in 

Abyssinia. 

184.'). Count P. E. de Strzelecki, [Founder’s Medal,] for his exten- 
^^^hons and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion 
a-tid m Van Diemen’s Land; and for his valu- 
a e work, in which he has consigned the results of his 

observation?. 

Professor A. Th. Middendorff, [Patron’s Medal,] for his 

extensive explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern 
oibena. 
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PRESENTATION 

OF THK • 

GOLD MEDALS, 

AWARDED RESPECTIVELY TO COUNT P. E. DE STRZELECKI AND 
PROFESSOR MIDDENDORFF. 


The President, Ijord Colchester, addressing the first of these 
gentlemen, said : — 

“ Count Paul Edmund de Strzelfxki, — Your successful labours 
in the field of geography have been so frequently and so honourably 
mentioned in former addresses from this chair, that in now rising to 
state the reasons which induced the Council of this Society unanimously 
to bestow upon you one of its royal medals, I can do little more than 
recapitulate what has been already made familiar to the Society through 
the annual addresses of my predecessors. In the year 1841 we first 
learnt to estimate the value of your labours in the discovery of that ex- 
tensive tract of New South Wales denominated Gipps’s Land, containing 
an extent of 5600 square miles, a navigable lake and several rivers, and 
from the richness of its soil and pasturage, presenting an inviting 
prospect to settlers. In 1844 w^as announced to us your more arduous 
exploration of the southern portion of that range of mountains which 
extends from north to south along the eastern side of New Souih Wales, 
at no great distance from the coast, and are found continued in Van 
Diemen’s Land. These mountains you traced continuously, on foot, 
from lat. 31® to 44® S., crossing them repeatedly, examining their cha- 
racter in detail, and ascertaining their mean height to be about 3500 
feet. 

“In the course of last year you have given to the public the result of 
your labours in the ^^ork entitled ‘ Phvsical Description of New' South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land,’ comprehending the fruits of five 
years of continual labour during a tour of 7000 miles on foot. This 
work, treating, within a moderate compass, of the history and results 
of ihe surveys of those countries, of their climate, their geology, botany, 
and zoology, as well as of the physical, moral, and social state of the 
aborigines, and the state of colonial agriculture, the vihole illustrated 
by comparisons with other countries visited by yourself in the course 
oi twelve years’ travel through mo?t of the regions of the world, is a 
most valuable addition to our knowledge of this interesting portion of 
the globe; and together with the beautiful geological map, constructed 
bv yourself, and now exhibited before us (a reduction of which illus- 
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trates your work), and the energy and perseverance required to produce 
these results proclaim a geographer of no ordinary merit, and form the 
grounds on which has been awarded to you the medal of our royal 
founder, which I have now, in the name of the council, the pleasure to 
present to you/’ 

• Count Strzelecki, in reply, said : — 

“ My Lord, — I receive and accept, with the deepest emotions of 
honest pride, the medal which the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has condescended to award to me this day ; and I beg of you, my 
Lord, to make allowances for the difficulty I labour under in speaking 
of myself, and parti culaily in answering in phraseology such as 1 could 
wish to the very battering terms with which you have been pleased to 
accompany that award. 

*• This, my Lord, is the third time that the Royal Geographical 
Society has done me the unexpected and undeserved honour of noticing 
my humhle labours. At the anniversary meetings in 1844 and 1845 
that zealous and unwearied votary of science, Sir R. Murchison, then 
president of the Society, in his two annual addresses, delivered in this 
room, directed, in terms of the greatest liberality, the public attention to 
those labours tiien being printed. On the present anniversary the 
Society, through your Lordship, a\vards for them the highest reward 
which it has al its disposal : and although in these several instances I 
cannot trace my good fortune to other sources than to the kindness and 
generosity of the council ; still, to be the object of such sentiments on 
the, part of one of the most enlightened and respected societies in Eu- 
rope, IS. I must confess, the greatest and brightest honour that I could 
ever expect m this adopted home of 

But whilst attempting to e\]»ress liow deeply and gratefully I am 
impressed by the flattering manifestations of your Lordship’s condescen- 
sion and kindness towards me, I cannot repress the dedght I feel at 
seeing that the Royal Geographical Society, in awarding medals to such 
men as Erman and Ritter, identifies itself more and more with the 
patronage and promotion of the philosophical knowledge of the earth 
such as it is exhibited by the combined application of practical astro- 
nomy, geometry, physics, positive geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
zoology. Indeed the Royal Geographical Society must be regarded 
henoetorth as tlie centre from which radiates encourairement to these 
sciences, and us the common focus to which their contributions to the 
knowledge of the habitable oriel converges. The branches of that 
knowledge, though different per are nevertheless, when applied to 
physical geography, as intimately linked together as are the phenomena 
HI the economy of nature herself, and indeed such is their close connec- 
tion and mutual dependence, that in my humble contributions now 
before you, it was impossible for me to do justice to the subiect of the 
climatology of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land without first 
mmutel\ investigauiig the horizontal and vertical configuration of the 
land, geology, Its flora, and the physical and chemical character of 
Its, sous. 

• C.unt Strzel.cki. hy Prussia,,, lias been naturalized^^I^^i^ilh subjectr 
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“ That contribution, however, to which I allude, combining only such 
information as we possess concerning New Soutii Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land, and shoeing the advantages and tiie need ot more, is but a 
fragment of those researches which I have carried round the woild. 
Should my health allow me to cope successfully with the evils of a 
sedentary life, I shall be but too proud to lay before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society further results of those researches, and thus justify 
perhaps the generous sentiments with which your Lordshi[) and the 
Geographical Society have this day honoured me.” • 

The President then addressed the meeting in these words^t — 

“ Gentlemen, — -The very remarkable travels of Professor Midden- 
dorff in the northern and eastern extremities of Sh eria have been so 
fully commented upon by my predecessor, Sir Roderick Murchison, in 
two anniversary discourses addressed to this Society, that I have simply 
to recall your attention to the eulugiums then ])as^ed on this original 
explorer, to satisfy you that the Conned has well ycrfoiined its duty in 
selecting him to receive one ; f our Royal medals. 

“ When we look to the great results ot Professor ^liddcndorfFs long 
and laborious CNpeditioiis, cairied out under the se\erest privations, 
whether when in sur^ewng by land the great headland of Taimyr, and 
the region of the Yenesei, he threw light on the Roveal range of vege- 
tation, and on the intricate question ot the tiozen soil and subsoil of 
Siberia; or, that we turn to the hitherto untrodden lands which lie 
traversed on tlie coasts and islands of the sea ot Oohotsk, or along the 
extreme northern boundaries of China; or again, if we consider the 
vast accessions to knowledge which he has afiurded by the natural pro- 
ductions, both fossil and recent, ^YhlCh he brougiit back wuth him ; and, 
above all, when it has been announced that his triumphal return to St. 
Petersburgh created in that capital so much enthusiasm for our science, 
that an Imperial Geographical Society was thereon founded, and upon 
the model of this Society, I feel confident that all British geographers 
will rejoice in seeing that w*e pay our just tribute to so ardent and so 
enlightened an explorer of w ild lauds, whose outlines, and whose nature 
were previously almost unknown to us.” 

Then turning to Sir R. Murchison, he continued : — 

‘‘ Sir R. Murchison, — In delivering into your liands the medal of 
our Royal Patron Her Most Gracious Majesty, awarded to Professor 
MiddendorfF, it gives me sincere pleasure that, in looking for a proper 
representative of that gentleman, it was not necessary to go out of our 
own body to find a member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgh, and a man of science, wdiose distinguished merits are 
publicly recognised in that country equally as in his own. You wdll, I 
am sure, feel gratified in conveying to Professor Middendorff this token 
of the value placed upon his laliours by the Society.^’ 

Receiving the medal for Professor Middendorff, Sir R. Mur- 
chison replied : — 

“My Lord, — I thank you sincerely for making me the medium of 
communication with Professor Middendorff on this occasion, since 1 am 
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enabled to declare my opinion that the Royal Geographical Society 
never made a juster award of its Victoria medal than by conferring it on 
the enterprising and modest Professor of Kief, for his extraordinary and 
successful labours in extending our knowledge of the geography and 
natural history of northern and eastern Siberia. 

“ Professor Middendorif may w ell feel proud of the distinction, as he 
is the first Russian subject who has been similarly honoured ; and I 
htesitate not to express my conviction that this av/ard will raise that 
distinguished naturalist still higher in the estimation of his countrymen, 
and n^ay lead the Imperial Government to sanction the strong wish 
which he entertains to visit England, and compare the results of his 
researches with those of British geographers.” 
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Gentlemen, — In compliance with the custom established by my learned 
predecessors in this chair, it now becomes my duty to endeavour to place 
before you the progress made in geographical knowledge during the past 
year; and although this period may not have been distinguished by any 
important discoveries, yet we shall find a steady advance in the more 
exact examination of countries already known to us, as well by the pro- 
secution of scientific surveys under the direction of their Governments, 
as by the explorations of private individuals; and expeditions are in 
progress which, if blessed with success, may add materially to our know- 
ledge of regions hitherto untrodden by civilised man, and perhaps solve 
questions of geography long the subject of inquiry and debate. I allude 
more particularly to the projected journeys of Mr. Duncan and Lieute- 
nant Ruxton in Africa, of Mr. Brockman in Southern Arabia, of Captain 
Sturt^sand Dr. Leichhardt’s exploration of the interior of Australia; and 
to the expedition under Sir John Franklin, to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of a north-west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
an expedition in the success of which we must all take so deep an in- 
terest. 

But before proceeding to details, I must pause for a moment to pay 
our tribute of respect to the memory of those of our members, distin- 
guished for their exertions in the cause of science, as w ell as of eminent 
foreign gei^aphers, who have been taken from us during the past year. 
Happily the list is small. 
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Obituary, 

Hugh Murray, Esq., the first to whom I must allude, was one of the 
most distinguished members of our Society for his zeal and industry in 
the cause of geographical science. His first 'work \vas an enlargement 
and completion of ^ Dr. Leyden’s Historical Account of Disco reries and 
Travel^ in Africa,’ which appeared in ISll. He next published * Ac- 
count of Discoveries and Travels in Asia;’ this appeared in 1820; and 
nine years afterwards was followed by ‘ Discoveries and Travels in Ame- 
rica.’ His great work, however, and that on which his fame will chiefly 
rest, was his ‘ EncNclopeedia of Geography,’ which appeared in 1834- 
The geographical portion of this is understood to have been written en- 
tirely bv himself, and would therefore be alone a sufficient monument of 
the extent of his reading and research, and of his indefatigable industry; 
but his exertions stopped not here ; more than 1 5 volumes of Oliver and 
Boyd’s ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library ’ w ere either partly or entirely writ- 
ten bv him; as the History of British India, the Account of China, of 
British America, and of the United States. For the same work he 
wrote the historical part of the Polar Seas and Regions, the descriptive 
account of Africa, and an enlarged edition of the travels of Marco Polo. 
Mr. Murray was also a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Henry Gaily Knight, Esq., M.P. for South Notts, another of our mem* 
hers, was distinguished by his love of the fine arts. In early life, when 
war in Europe and the unsettled state of the East rendered foreign travel 
a work of danger as well as difficulty, ]Mr. Gaily Knight spent more than 
two years in visiting Spain, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and later 
in life he visited Normandy, Italy, and again Sicily, with a view to eccle- 
siastical architecture, especially that of the Normans, and his work en- 
titled the ‘ Normans in Sicily,’ and still moie that on the ^ Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Italy from the Time of Constantine to the 1 5th Century,' 
are monuments of his liberality as well as of his taste. Mr. Gallv 
Knight was also a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 

Of foreign geographers, we have to lament the loss of Mr. David 
Warc^en, one of the founders and most zealous supporters of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. Mr. Warden was a man of deep and varied 
learning, and the author of several original works; among the principal 
of which may he named ^ An Account of the United States of North 
America, published in English, French, and German;’ ‘An Account of 
the Antiquities of North America,' and a similar work on Mexican An- 
tiquities. 

Admiral Otto von Kotzebue, the Russian circumnavigator, has lately 
diei at a very advanced age : and we have finally to deplore the earlv 
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loss of Dr. Herman Bobrick, of Koningsberg:, in Prussia, who had just 
given earnest of important labours in the field of ancient geography, by 
his publication on the geography of Herodotus. 

English Publications. 

Sir John Barrow, to whose early exertions the existence of our Society 
is so much indebted, and with whose various works >ou are all well ac- 
quainted, has just added to their number by an interesting account of 
the Voyages and Discoveries within the Arctic Regions, a subject* with 
which no one can by possibility be better, if so well, acquainted. We 
learn with satisfaction that Dr. Falkenstein, of Dresden, one of our 
learned honorary members, is about to make known Sir John Barrow’s 
work to his countrymen, by translating it into German. 

Mr. Frederick Parrott’s journey to and ascent of Mount Ararat, form- 
ing the 1st volume of the ‘ World Surveyed in the 19th Century,’ has 
also appeared, and displays the critical ability and industry of its editor, 
Mr. Cooley, to whose undertaking, for the sake of science, we wish everv 
success. 

Since our last anniversary has also appeared the great w'ork of Sir R. 
I. Murchison, M. E. de Verneuil, and Count A. Keyserling, on the 
Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains. Although this 
work is principally directed to the consideration of another science than 
that which we here profess, and one on which I should feel myself quite 
incompetent to dilate, yet the value of this production as a w'ork con- 
taining many important facts belonging to physical geography, properly 
so called, and as a proof of the energy of its authors in the prosecution 
of their researches, w^ould render it inexcusable in me if I had omitted 
to recall your attention to it, more especially as it reflects honour on our- 
selves, proceeding in great part from an actual President of this Society. 

Other works have also been published here, some of which I shall 
notice when speaking of the countries to which they relate. 

Our own Labours. 

With regard to our own proceedings, I will enumerate the papers 
that have been read at our evening meetings since the last anniversary, 
some of which have already been published in our Journal. 

On the geography of Asia you have heard the very detailed descrip- 
tion of the province of Khuzistan, in Persia, a document of great inter- 
est, both from its account of the several tribes inhabiting that part of 
the country and from its minute geographical details of a province to the 
very heart of which a British steamer, the Assyria, under the command 
of Lieutenant W. B. Selby, LN., has been navigated? and which, from 
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this circumstance and the proximity of our own territory in the East, 
may at some future time prove of great importance. 

With regard to Africa^ the greater part of the information we have 
received has been with reference to the West Coast; thus you have heard 
an abridgment of the account given by Mr. Wm, Cooper Thomson, of 
his journey from Sierra Leone to Timbo, the capital of Futah Jallo — an 
account which sets forth in the most striking matmer the treacherous 
character of the coast ^landingos, and the obstacles which, from jealousy 
and interested motives, they throw in the way of those European travel- 
lers who would pass through their country into tlie interior. 

Descending southward, we come to Ashantee and Dahomey, the scene 
of Mr. Duncan’s explorations, and from that bold pioneer we have re- 
ceived two communications, to which you have listened with much in- 
terest ; the first describing his journey from Cape Coast to Whyddah, 
and the second relating the unexpected feat by which he succeeded in 
travelling from Whyddah through the Dahomey country to Adofoodiah, a 
town placed by him in 13® 6' N. and 1° 3' E. Mr. Duncan is now pre- 
paring to set out on a fresh journey from the coast, expecting to be able 
to penetrate to Timbuctoo, and from thence descend the Niger to Kab- 
bah, thus completing what remains unknown of the course of that river. 

From Lieutenant Ruxton you have had an account of his visit to 
Icbabo and his land journey on the neighbouring coast. Short as un- 
toward circumstances rendered this traveller’s operations, he still had 
time to improve our maps by the expunging from them of what is laid 
down as the Fish River, running into Angra Pequena, and which has no 
existence. The detailed account of Lieutenant Ruxton ’s short and all 
but fatal trip, is inserted at length in the ‘ Nautical Magazine for Janu- 
ary.^ Lieutenant Ruxton is about to start again on a second attempt to 
penetrate from the western coast of Africa, quite across the continent 
to its eastern coast ; and, as Her Majesty’s Government have referred to 
this Society for its opinion of the advantages of such an exploration, and 
the Council have forwarded in reply their strong opinion in its favour, we 
may hope that Mr. Ruxton will receive such a sanction of his proceed- 
ings as will facilitate his proposed undertaking. 

On this same west coast of Africa the geography of the Jamoor river 
has been corrected by a note and plan of Mr. John Clark, communicated 
to us by Mr. Joseph Angas, while Captain Grover has favoured us with 
an account of the Island of Arguin, and excited your lively interest in 
the fate of our countrymen captured by its ruthless pirates. 

With regard to the south-eastern coast of Africa, Mr. Cooley, with his 
accustomed ability, has endeavoured to settle the question of the geo- 
graphy of Nyassi, or the Great Lake of Southern Africa. As this paper 
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has now been some time in your bands, I need say no more respecting it 
than that, considering the imperfect data from which Mr. Cooley had to 
draw his conclusions, and from the ambiguity and confusion of the state- 
ments he had to reconcile, he has arrived at a conclusion which, if not 
absolutely correct when first made, has, by subsequent eclaircissements 
furnished by him, been rendered quite satisfactory. A lengthened re- 
view of this dissertation has alieady appeared in the ^Nouvelles An- 
nales des Voyages,’ for last November. 

You have heard Mr. Peter Masters’s account of the Gulf of Mexico 
and of the navigation of the river Tobasco, as also his description of 
Tampico and of the towns in its vicinity ; a most valuable document, 
as containing the observations of a practical man on the currents of the 
gulf: an object of such importance to our navigators, that that particular 
portion of Mr. Masters’s memoirs was communicated by us to the ‘ Nau- 
tical Magazine,’ where it was presumed it would be seen by a greater 
number of mariners. 

In North America we liave been enabled, by a paper of Mr. Isbister, 
to give a sketch of Peel river, by which you have been informed not only 
of the nature of that river but also of the geological character and the 
productions of the extreme northern portion of the Rocky Mountains. 

On the subject of Australia^ you have heard Mr. Eyre’s reasons against 
the supposed existence of a great inland sea, reasons which though spe- 
cious are hypothetical, and for that reason have not been yet admitted to 
a place in our journal ; and we may hope that the undaunted zeal of 
Captain Sturt may be rewarded by enabling him to throw more light 
on this important question in the journey which he is still prosecuting 
with such unwearied energy. 

Of the tribes inhabiting the northern coast of Australia Mr. W. Earl 
has given you some interesting notices, which in due time will appear in 
print. The same gentleman has already enriched our last volume wiih 
his account of the physical structure and arrangement of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago ; and from Captain Sturt you have had a state- 
ment of his explorations as far as the 28th parallel in 141"^ 45' E. 
Finally, Lieutenant Christopher has endeavoured to explain the pheno- 
mena of coral islands and reefs in a paper which has been read to you ; 
and Lieutenant Spratt has furnished a short but interesting article of an- 
cient geography, confirming the history of the canal of Xerxes across the 
isthmus of Mount Athos. 

Maritime Surveys. 

Home. — The importance to the w'orld in general, and to our own 
country especially, of maritime surveys, entitle them to the first place in 
our consideration. 
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Commander Sheringham, in H.M.S. Dasher, is still proceeding with 
his elaborate and beautiful survey to the westward of the Southampton 
Water, and out to the Needles and Shingles. 

Captain Bullock, in H.M.S. Porcupine, is completing the examina- 
tion of the Downs, having already demonstrated the singular fact that 
the long sand called ‘The Brake,’ has moved bodily to the westward. 
*When the weather is unsuitable to sea-work, he occasionally prosecutes 
the examination of those rivers on the Essex coast w hich are connected 
with the former survey of the Thames. 

Captain Stanley, in H.M.S. Blazer, has been sedulously at w'ork 
during the winter, and has finished the plans of the rivers Stour and 
Deben. When the season opens he will gradually proceed with the 
survey of the great banks of the North Sea. 

Commander Otter, in H.M.S. Sparrow, having completed the N. 
coast of Scotland to its western extremity. Cape Wrath, in spite of the 
inclement wxather which pervades all that forbidding region, will now 
proceed in continuation to survey the W. coast of Scotland w ith the Isles 
of Skye and Lewis. 

Mr. Thomas, in H.M.S. Mastiff, is slowly but accurately advancing 
with the survey of the Orkney group of islands, which the severity of 
the climate and the continual gales of wind render a work of more than 
common difficulty and labour. 

Commander Robinson, in H.M.S. Shearwater, is still in the river 
Clyde and its adjacent lochs, but will soon proceed towards the Mull of 
Cantire. 

Captain Beechey, in H.M.S. Firefly, having made an admirable 
survey of the northern portion of the Irish Channel, is rapidlv drawino- 
that of its southern division towards a conclusion. 

Commander Frazer, in H.M.S. Lucifer, having carried his excellent 
survey of the E. coast of Ireland as far to the southward as Wexford, 
with all its dangerous outlying banks, is about to proceed round the 
S.E. angle of the island, to the examination of the Sultees group of islets 
and the coast near Waterford. 

Commander Wolfe, having done full justice to the estuarv of the 
Shannon and to the Bay of Bantry, as well as to the harbours of Kinsale 
and Cork, is now going to undertake the connecting intervals of coast 
betw’een all those places. 

Commander Bedford and his party, in hired vessels and boats, are 
prosecuting the survey of Galwa\ Bay and the deeply indented coast to 
the northward. 

Lieutenant Beechey is actively employed in the survey of the great 
navigable lakes of Corrib and Mask in the county of Gafway, which it 
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is to be hoped will still further increase the powerful means of inland 
navigation that Ireland already possesses. 

Lieutenant George Williams, in hired boats, is about to commence a 
detailed survey of the coast and harbours of the Isle of Man, which 
from its position between the great ports of Belfast, Glasgow', Liverpool, 
and Dublin, has not unaptly been called the Beacon of the Irish. 
Sea."" 

Foreigx. — Commander Graves, in the Beacon, with Commander 
Brock, in the Bonetta, are revising some of the surveys on the western 
side of the Archipelago, and are daily adding not only to the resources 
of the seaman and to the precision of modern geography, but to the 
materials of the antiquary on those classic and interesting shores. 

Captain Bayfield, in the schooner Gulnare, is still proceeding with 
his important survey of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is directing his 
high talents and indefatigable labours to its southern shore, and to the 
channels and dangers round Prince Edward’s Island. 

Captain W, F. Ow'en, in H.M.S. Columbia, is actively prosecuting 
his survey on both sides of the Gulf of Fundy, and for 60 miles up the 
river of St, John, on a lake connected with which he measured a base 
upon the ice of 10 miles in length, which w ill be available for any future 
surveys of the interior. 

Commander Barnett, in H.M.S. Thunder, with Lieut. Laurance, in 
H.M. schooner Lark, are persevering w’ith their usual energy in sur- 
veying the coasts and dangers of the Gulf of Campeche, and along the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Captain Sulivan, in H.M.S. Philomel, having completed the survey 
of the Falkland Islands, which contain some of the finest harbours in 
the world, the arduous task was assigned to him of correcting the noto- 
riously defective hydrography of the River Plate ; but the hostilities 
which have commenced between the French and English forces and 
those of the Argentine Republic have lately given him an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself and his gallant crew in an equally honourable 
career at the battle of Obligado, on the right bank of the River Parana. 

Captain Sir E. Belcher, in H.M.S. Samarang, Captain Collinson, in 
H.M.S. Plover, and Lieutenant Bate, in the Young Hebe, have been 
contributing most essentially to the extension of our hydrographic 
acquaintance with the important region of the China Seas, and therefore 
to the facility with which our mercantile navy will now be able to ap- 
proach the several ports to which access was conceded by the late treaty. 
They are now returning home for a short relaxation from their labours, 
and with a harvest of knowledge such as it has seldom been the l^t of 
any labourers to reap so rapidly and so well. 
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Captain Blackwood, in H.M.S. Fly, with Lieutenant Yule, in H.M. 
Cutter Bramble, have been for some time engaged in the survey of that 
prodigious line of coral rocks which have been well named the Barrier 
Reefs, intervening between Australia and the Pacific Ocean, and which 
almost forbade any approach to Torres Strait, the only direct commu- 
.nication with India. And, moreover, with the assistance lent them by 
SirG..Gipps, they have erected a conspicuous stone beacon on an out- 
lying, rock, in order to mark the safe but narrow pass through the Bar- 
rier, called Raine Island Channel. Of the navigation between this reef 
and the S. coast of Australia, I shall have occasion to speak more fully. 

Captain Kellett, of H.M.S. Herald, and Lieutenant Wood, of H.M-S. 
Pandora, have taken up their survey of Western America at Guayaquil, 
and will continue it to the northward, along the coasts of Granada and 
Guatemala ; but no accounts of their proceeding have yet reached the 
Admiralty. 

Commander Denham, in H.M.S. Avon, is just commencing the sur- 
vey of the interval between Cape St. Paul and the River Nun, in con- 
tinuation of Captain Vidal’s operations of 1838. 

Ordnance Geological Survey , — The Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, which was formerly connected with the Ordnance, 
but since the spring of last year has been placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Works, is still going on under the able 
and zealous direction of Sir H. de la Beche. Independent of Cornwall, 
Devonshire, and a part of Somersetshire before completed, there has just 
been published that part of the country comprised in Plates 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39,40, 41, 42, and 43, of the Ordnance Survey; that is, Pembroke- 
shire, Caermanhen, Brecknock, Glamoigan, Monmouth, with parts of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Somerset. A much larger portion is now 
being surveyed, besides which good progress has been made in the S.E. 
of Ireland. 

Europe. 

Franxe. — One of the most important Geographical works published by 
our neighbours across the Channel is unquestionably the ‘ Histoire des 
Dccouvcrtes Geographiques, by M. Vivien de Saint Martin.’ The 
Herculean task which M. de Saint Martin has set himself is a work 
which, when completed, will form 4o octavo volumes, published in 90 
livraisons, accompanied by an Atlas of about 100 maps engraved on 
steel. The second and third livraisons have just been published, and 
kindly presented by its author to our Library. The first part, which 
will^contain the General Introduction to the work, is not yet quite ready 
for publication, but is expected to appear shortly 
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If the limits to which I must necessarily confine myself, permitted of 
my giving anything like a detailed notice of any particular work, none 
certainly would have a more just claim to your attention than the one 
in question. A complete history of voyages and discovery, written in 
the spirit in which M. V. de Saint Martin has conceived it, >vas a desi- 
deratum in European literature, and if successfully concluded, as it ha^ 
been admirably begun, I know of no work >vhich will reflect greater 
honour on its author aiui his country. As in all things, the expeyence 
of the past is the best guide for the future, go nothing can more surely 
direct us in our subsequent researches regarding our globe and its inha- 
bitants than a perfect acquaintance with the gradual steps by which we 
have arrived at our present knowledge. He, therefore, who presents us 
w ith a well ordered relation of the several events by which the amalga- 
mation, considerably advanced, though still incomplete, of the several 
nations of the earth and their various interests, has been so far effected, 
is entitled to the gratitude of all who, by the study of the past, would 
prepare themselves efficiently as future labourers in the great work of 
universal civilization. We most sincerely hope that M. de Saint Mar- 
tin may not only live to complete his great undertaking, but to reap that 
just meed of gratitude and applause to which he will be so justly 
entitled, if (as we have said) he carries out his great undertaking as he 
has begun it. 

The ‘ Xouvelles Annales des Voyag-s,’ Fifth Series, edited by M. 
Vivien de Saint Martin, is a publication w'dl deserving of vour atten • 
tion. This work contains a Geographical Review, Memoirs and Docu- 
ments, Critical Analyses, and Geographical Miscellanea. The Reviews 
are able condensations, the Memoirs and Documents generally interest- 
ing, and the Analyses impartial, if we except here and there a national 
leaning, very excusable, towards the works of the editor’s countrymen. 
Upon the whole, it is a periodical of considerable merit, and, as keeping 
pace wuth the progress of our science and its cognate objects, will be 
tound highly interesting to all geographers. 

Spain. — Considering the unsettled state in which Spain has unfortu- 
nately been for so long a period, we can hardly expect to hear of the 
development of scientific exertions ; nevertheless we notice with pleasure 
the publication of the first volume of Madoz’s ‘ Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary,’ the first work of the kind which has appeared in 
Spain. The author, we are told, has conquered almost insurmountable 
difficulties, and produced a book worthy of praise and attention. 

There has also appeared a large quarto volume, of 1000 pages, on the 
Geography, History, Statistics, and Picturesque Scenery of Spain, 
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accompanied by numerous engravings, and which has been well received 
by the Spanish public. 

There is announced as to be published by a society of savans, a 
Universal Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Geography, of Sacred and 
Political History, and Mythology. The Spanish geography, which goes 
junder the name of ^Letronne,’ is, in fact, our correspondent informs us, 
Balbi’* geography, the translator having principally used the latter. 
It is ^y D. Francisco de Paula Mellado, D. Juaquim Perez Comoto, and 
D. Francisco Fernandez Villabrille. 

Italy. — From our excellent foreign member, Count Graberg, of 
Plemso, we learn that the great Physical, Historical, and Statistical 
Chorography of Italy, of Signor Attilio Zucagni Orlandini, which is men- 
tioned in the last Address as almost completed, is now' really terminated. 
It forms 18 large octavo volumes, with an atlas in folio, containing 144 
chorographical maps, and 262 illustrations and statistical tables. The 
Count vindicates the character of this w'ork from the criticism passed upon 
it, and mentior.ed in the last address on the faith of another of our corre- 
spondents. It is evident that as regards w'orks with which, from not 
having them, w'e are not personally acquainted, w'e must rely for a 
notice of them on the judgment and presumed impartiality of those 
who, being upon the spot, and whose ability cannot be disputed, we are 
authorized to consider as authorities. Whenever, as in the present 
case, the opinion of local critics differ, wx have no resource hut to give 
the statements of both : thus, Count Gra^xrg says, “ Whoever will impar- 
tially examine, as I have done, the whole work minutely, will find that 
its peculiar merit is its extreme exactness and conscientious precision 
with respect to the facts stated, which are always derived from authentic 
sources; while for clearness of expression, purity of diction, and cor- 
rectness of style, it is no less remarkable; but above all, the author is 
deserving of praise for having introduced into this kind of scientific 
writing the most suitable and convenient distribution of the subordinate 
parts ; in short, Orlandini and Repetti are, lor the topography of 
Tuscany and the chorography of Italy, what the indefatigable Marmochi 
has been for ‘ The L'niversal Geography and for the Geneml and Com- 
parative Natural History of Italy,’ of which three more parts have been 
published in the course of the last twelve months.” 

At Milan, Signor Casalis’s ‘ Geographical Dictionary’ is still going on. 

Dr. Bernardino Biondelle is just on the point of publishing the first 
volume of his ‘ Essay on the Galio-Celtic Dialects;’ a work, says our 
correspondent, ‘‘ which will no doubt render great service to the study 
of ethnography and linguistics, and enable us to proceed with certainty 
in our inquiries concerning the original occupants of our country.” 
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At Brescia there has lately appeared the first, and by this time pro- 
bably the second and last, volume of a work of Classical and Ethno- 
logical Geography, the fruit of the joint labours of four distinguished 
professors of Brescia — the Cavaliere Salari, Professor Nicolini, the 
architect Vantini, and the Cavaliere Labus, the antiquary, under the 
title of ‘ Illustrations of the Museum at Brescia.’ 

At Bologna, the Advocate Signor Carlo Monti has published a l^rned 
memoir, entitled ‘ A Topographical Enquiry respecting the Shortest 
Road between the two Seas in Ancient Italy,’ which appears to be (to 
have been ?) by Pisa, Lucca, San Marcello, Poretta, Vergato, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Rovigo, Monsiliar, Padua, and Venice. 

Mancini has published a new edition of Gardner’s ‘ Great Plani- 
sphere.’ 

Of Mastriani's ‘ Geographico-Historico-Civic Dictionary of the Two 
Sicilies,’ we have not heard of the publication of any part bevond the 
26th. 

Count Annibal Ranuzzi’s ‘ Geographical Annual for 1845,’ a work 
which at once gives proof of the zeal of the Italians for the study of 
geography, and contributes largely to the advancement of every branch 
of geographical science, has been continued with the happiest results. 
Among more than forty papers by distinguished men of letters on 
various subjects connected with the geology, history, statistics, topo- 
graphy, and physical and descriptive geography of Italy, I may mention, 
as peculiarly deserving of perusal, Captain Joseph Brupachu’s observa- 
tions on the Geographical maps and the Euganean mountains \ Major 
Giovanni Carbonazzi’s account of the works of public utility now in 
progress in the Island of Sardinia ; Dr. Zuccagni Orlandini’s judicious 
remarks on the extraordinary discrepancy betw’een the different estimates 
of the superficial measure of Italy, w hich fluctuates between 58,000 and 
96,500 square geographical miles. But on a careful computation from 
the best data, he finds that it cannot amount to less than 96,179 square 
geographical miles — an estimate, we may remark, but little below that 
made by our learned correspondent. Signor Adrian Balbi, in the first 
edition of his Compendium of Geography ; Dr. Carlo Frulli’s summary 
on the Physical Geography of Italy ; Captain Orestes Brizi’s notice of 
the Republic of San Marino ; Colonel Vincent Degli Uberti’s short but 
comprehensive Memoir on the Port of Brindisi, the ancient Brundusium ; 
and General Ferdinand Visconti’s very valuable Table of Geographical 
Determinations of Places in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. There 
is also much useful information in the extracts from private letters to 
Count Ranuzzi, given in the appendix to his work. 

From another valued correspondent in Italy we have been favoured 
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with notices of what has been lately done in that country for the 
advance of Geographical science ; and among the most prominent of 
the labours of the Italian engineers, that now publishing under the 
title of ‘ The Alps which surround Italy,’ has been especially pointed out 
to our attention. Fortunately, through the great kindness of General 
^ Annibale di Saluzzo, the director of this important work, we have 
receiv^ed a copy of the first volume and its corresponding atlas ; so that 
w'e are enabled to speak of it from personal examination. The object of 
the w’oi’k in question is the consideration of the Alps in a military point 
of view ; and certainly, so considered, their interest is great. To us, as 
Geographers, however, the chief interest of the work will be found in 
what indeed constitutes but the introduction to it, viz., the physico- 
geographical description of this important mountain-chain from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic. This is comprised in one very thick 
royal octavo volume. The following list of chapters will be sufficient to 
show how fully the subject has been gone into: — Chap. 1. The natural 
boundaries of Italy, the commencement and termination of the Alps, 
and their divisions. Chap. 2. Slope and general development of the 
chain, and the principal groupes whence extensive secondary chains 
branch oflP. Chap. 3. The counterscarps and branches of the Italian 
Alps. Chap. 4. The various regions of the chain, perpetual snow, 
vegetation, and animals characteristic of the Alps. Chap. 5. Geology 
and mineralogy of the chain, mines, quarries, and mineral waters. 
Chap. 7. Of the forests in general, but especially of those which cover 
the heights of the Peninsula. Chap. 8. Roads and means of communi- 
cation across the Alps. Chap. 9. Of the valleys, the rivers, and streams 
which take their rise on the heights to the N.E. of Italy and flow into 
the plains. Chap. 10. Of the lakes in and on the flanks of the Alpine 
chain. Chap. 11. Canals of irrigation along the mountain slopes, and 
in the western plain of the Peninsula. Chap. 12. Height of the prin- 
cipal mountains^ of the defiles, and of the inhabited places on the sum- 
mit, on the buttresses, and on the slopes of the Alps. This enumeration 
would indicate the complete exhaustion of the subject, and constitute the 
most complete description hitherto made public of the principal moun- 
tain-chain of Europe. The atlas, which accompanies this part of the 
work, consists of a map of the Alps in four sheets, on the scale of 
of the accuracy of which we have no doubt j but we cannot help 
regretting that some more satisfactory mode of indicating the positive 
and relative inclination and heights, has not been substituted for the old 
arbitrary mode of light and shade. This defect is, however, in some 
decree compensated by the remaining plates of the atlas, which present 
certainly the most effective profiles, or rather panoramic views, we have 
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ever seen. These prohles are double ; in the lower ones the same scale 
is used for the heights as that employed for horizontal distances. But 
not to give disproportioned space in this address to any particular work, 

I will merely add, that besides the part already mentioned, there will be 
four other parts, historical and military, accompanied by an atlas of 
special plans. Appended to every chapter of the work is the name of • 
the officer of the royal corps of Etat-Major by whom it was compiled. 
The notes, with the exception of those to chapter 5, were written* by 
the Quartermaster -General himself. The plans and designs were exe- 
cuted by Major Cassalegno, our honorary member at Turin. The two 
catalogues in the fourth chapter, that of the Phanerogamous plants, and 
that of the animals characteristic of the Alps, were supplied by the 
distinguished professors Morris and Gene. 

The great, and, as we are informed, very valuable work of Captain 
Bartolomei’s, entitled ‘ Topograpliical and Statistical Information 
respecting the Sardinian States,’ is almost finished ; and the same may 
be said of Signor Repetti’s ‘ Geographical, Physical, and Historical 
Dictionary of Tuscany.’ The ‘ Italian Miscellany’ of Adrian Balbi is 
also deserving of notice ; it contains a series of tracts on the geography 
and statistics of Italy, collected and arranged by Eugenio Balbi. Of 
these may be specially mentioned that on ‘ The Natural Boundaries of 
Italy ;’ ‘ The Summary of Italian Topography that ‘ Relative to the 
latest works on Italian Geography and Statistics.’ Another, ‘ On some 
recent Italian Geodesic and Chartographic Works;’ the articles on 
Sardinia, Corsica, Tuscany, Sicily, and the Maltese group ; a geo- 
graphical question, debated by the Italian geographers, &c. The 
various writings in this miscellany belong to different epochs. 

Signor Predari, we learn, has. with the aid of some other persons, 
undertaken at Milan the publication of a ^ Universal Chorographical 
Dictionary of Italy,’ systematically arranged according to the present 
political divisions of each separate state. It will form four large volumes, 
but only a few numbers of it have as yet appeared. 

In Tuscany, besides the work of Repetti, already mentioned as nearly 
completed, other works of importance are going on, some of them nearly 
finished. At Naples, Signor Mastriani proceeds slowly with the publi- 
cation of his ‘ Geographical and Historical Dictionary of the Tw’o 
Sicilies.’ 

With respect to new’ maps, few have come to the knowledge of our 
correspondent. The topographical department at Naples, under the 
direction of our highly-esteemed and zealous honorary member. General 
Visconti, is still continuing its important labours, as w^e learn from th§ 
following notice, which also contains what you will all hear with un- 
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feigned regret, an account of the sudden death of Captain Fergola, of 
the engineers, in the execution of his surveying labours. 

The triangulation of the first order,* relating to the extension of an 
arc of the meridian between Termoli and Cape Passaro, has been at- 
tended by great diflSculties in the transit from the coasts of Calabria to 
those of Sicily; nor was the season favourable for observations. How- 
ever,* six triangles were measured, by the last of which w^as determined 
the^ side of Sicilv which will, in the present year, 1846, serve as a 
basis for the triangulation which is to be prolonged towards Cape 
Passaro, the southernmost point of Sicily. 

“ This triangulation of the first order has,” says General Visconti, 
“ unhappily deprived us of Captain Fergola, of the engineers a loss 
which will be felt in the topographical office for many years to come. 
Signor Fergola, in 1845, w^as constantly thwarted by bad w'eather, and 
had been for some days stationed on Mount Antennamare, which is above 
IVIessina, in order to measure angles with his repeating circle. On the 
25th of November, 1845, he was compelled, by a violent storm, to sus- 
pend his observations, and he took refuge, with his soldiers and instru- 
ments, in a ruined chapel on the mountain. There was a tremendous 
storm of hail and wind, and he was standing in one of the door-ways of 
the chapel observing it, when the lightning struck him on the head, and 
instantly deprived him of life. 

“ In knowledge of geodesy, theoretical and practical, Captain Fergola 
was certainly not surpassed by any man in Europe ; he had, if I may 
use such an expression, a geodetic tact peculiar to himself. His geodetic 
operations may serve as models ; and in that line he succeeded perfectly 
in everything. To him were entrusted the course of the geodetic opera- 
tions, and the instruction of the engineer-cadets in geodesy. By his 
death the topographical office has sustained an irreparable loss. Many 
projected operations it will now be no longer possible to execute; among 
which is the triangulation across the Adriatic, in order to connect the 
Austrian triangles in Dalmatia with ours in Apulia (Puglia). ” 

The triangulations of the 2nd and 3rd orders have advanced accord- 
ing as they were required in the topographical surveys. 

The topographical map of the frontier, on a scale of j having 


In the President's Address for tlie following passage occurs under the head 
of Naples The triangulation carried on by the Institute of Military Geography of 
Vienna, for the constniction of the great chorographic map of Italy, is proceeding •“ 
from which it would naturally bo inferred that Austrian engineers had been emidoved 
within the territory of the kingdom of Naples ; which not being the case, we should 
read in place of the al>ove. “The triangulation carried on by the Institute of Military 
Geography of \ ienna, that of Naples, ' ^ 



been continued, one part of the district of Avezzano in Abruzzo has been 
laid down, properly the north-western portion of that district, w ith part 
of the environs of the Lake of Celano. When it is considered that the 
whole number of operators on that extent of ground was only nine, and 
that the period of field-work does not usually last for more than six 
months, owing to circumstances foreign to the topographical office, iu 
will be admitted that the amount prepared, as mentioned above, vwis not 
inconsiderable for the year 1845. • 

There have been also taken surveys, on a scale of - 5 - of all the exca- 
vations newly made in Pompeii from 1813 to the present time 
onwards. 

While thus speaking of charts and surveys I cannot help expressing 
the hope that the Neapolitan authorities will, ere long, correct, by a 
careful survey, the western and southern coast lines of the kingdom ; 
the more, as the coasts of the neighbouring states — Rome, Sardinia, and 
Turin — are being accurately laid down by the French engineers, on the 
same scale as their own surveys. 

The Hydrographical Chart of the Mediterranean, including the Black 
Sea, in three large sheets, wdth a scale of on a mean parallel, 

has been completed and published. 

The engraving of three new sheets of the great map of the environs 
of Naples on a scale of has been continued. It comprehends 

Capua, Caserta, &c., but wall not be finished till next year. 

The engraving of the great topographico-military map of the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, on a scale of oj continued, and four 
more sheets (the first, comprehending Naples, having been published 
two years ago) have been finished; the whole is going on progressively. 

The engraving, likewise, of many special plans of liarbours, channels, 
&c., for the use of the Neapolitan navy, is continued. 

The whole delineation of the Faro of Messina in several sheets, on a 
scale of of the city and port of Messina, on a scale of 

5 - 7 ^ 0 - > has been completed : these works were executed in the years 
1841, 42, 43, and 44, and have been laid before the king. The pub- 
lication of them awaits his Majesty’s commands. 

The protraction of the topographical field w ork, on a scale of 2 Tr,Vo 7 T) 
has been constantly made, as soon as the work on the spot was finished. 

The original drawing of the itineiary map of the kingdom, on four 
sheets, with a scale of Tjjr.Vro? has been continued, and will be 
engraved. 

Besides the abovementioned, which are the ordinary labours of the 
topographical office, it always has in hand a great many other e:\tra- 
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ordinary works of various kinds, continually called for by the king or 
the superior authorities. 

Belgium. — At Bruxelles various works have been published during 
the past year, bearing directly or indirectly on geography and topo- 
graphy. Many of these are of local interest ; we may, however, men- 
‘ tion as of more general importance the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Belgique,’ 
by Cl^irles Meert ; a supplement to the memoir on the ^ Navigation de 
la Belgique,’ by the Inspector Vifquain ; a work on Elementary Geo- 
graphy and one on Ancient Geography by M. P. Neu. 

Of maps, Mr. Raes has published an Atlas of Belgium, while M. de 
Vandermaelen, our valued honorary member, has, as usual, sent out from 
his admirable geographical establishment a great number of interesting 
and important works. Many of these are connected w ith railw^ays, and 
therefore belong more directly to commerce and statistics than to geo- 
graphy. Some, however, are of a different character, such as his 
‘ Etude sur les Voyages de Benjamin de Tudela,’ an object of great 
interest to ancient geography ; a Map of the Watercourses of Eastern 
Flanders, and others relating to hydrography, an important branch of 
physical geography. A Topographical Map of Belgium in 25 sheets. 
Of this the following sheets are already finished, viz., Bruges, Ostend, 
Mons, Charleroy, Philippeville, and Dours. Those of Bruxelles, Dmant, 
Namur, Anvers, Turnhout, Bree, and Neune Eglise are nearly termi- 
nated. This important map has been somewhat delayed in consequence 
of the numerous railway projects which in Belgium and elsewhere in 
Germany, as with us, seem to have engrossed almost exclusive atten- 
tion. The scale of the map in question is Besides this, four 

sheets are completely finished of a Topographical Map of Belgium in 
250 sheets, on the scale of The four sheets that are ready are 

those of Bruxelles, Torvueren, Assche, and Vilvorde. Several other 
sheets, such as those of Louvain, Malines, Namur, Gosselies, Fontaine 
I’Eveque, Binche, and Mons are near being completed. The four first 
we have already been favoured with through the kindness of M. Vander- 
raaelen, 

A map of explorations in the states west of the United States of 
America, prepared by Baron Vandertraeten de Pontbiz. This map is 
destined to accompany a work by the Baron relating to emigration. 

A plan of Bruxelles much more complete than any before published. 

Of surveys completed in Belgium we may mention a part of the pro- 
vince of Liege, comprising the cantons of Waremme, Landen Avenne« 
and Bodegnee. Also a part of East Flanders, comprising se’veral can" 
ton^, and a part of Brabant, comprising four cantons, which have all 
been executed for the geographical establishment at Bruxelles. 
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Of Belgian travellers, Dr. Maris, who visited Texas in 1844, re- 
turned at the commencement of the present year, and intends shortly 
setting out for Paraguay. We have not been able to learn what have 
been the results of the doctor’s travels ; but hope they may throw some 
new light on the country he has visited. 

Germany. — From our valued honorary member, Professor Von Berg-, 
haus of Potsdam, so well known to you all by his important labours for 
the extension of geographical science, we have been favoured witl^ the 
following account of what has been done in Germany since the period of 
our last anniversary. 

The additions to our geographical and ethnographical knowledge 
which, says the Professor, must go hand in hand, have not been con- 
siderable during the past year. Of the few German works which have 
really advanced the science may be mentioned : — 

1. ‘ Klippstein’s Contributions to the Geological Knowledge of the 
Eastern Alps,’ of which valuable work the third number has appeared. 

2. Schaubach’s * Picture of the German Alps/ of which excellent 
monograph two volumes have been published, 

3. The very useful publication of Dr. Carl Bernbardi, of Cassel, en- 
titled a ‘ Linguistic Map of Germany,’ in which the limits of the German 
language, in Germany itself, and in the more considerable colonies 
which the Germans have established in other places, as in Zips and in 
Transylvania, has been followed in 1845 by a publication of Dr. Wil- 
liam Stricher, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, ‘ On the Extension of the 
German Nation over the Surface of the Globe.’ In this w’ork the author 
has, with great industry, collected and arranged all the facts bearing 
upon his subject, and has paid particular attention to the great part 
which the Germans have had in peopling the United States of America. 
But he has, says M. Berghaus, overlooked one region colonised by Ger- 
mans, and where they have strictly preserved their national character 
and manners, viz,. South Africa. The Dutch population at the Cape 
of Good Hope must be considered a branch of the German nation, as 
their countrymen the Hollanders both geographically and ethno- 
graphically form a part of the German people, though separated from 
them in a political view. 

Dr. F. Leizmann has published ‘ Antipathies between the German 
and Slavonian Nations and the Curator of the State Library of 
Szecheny in the National Museum of Hungary, at Pesth, Stephen von 
Horvat, has published a ‘ Primaeval History of the Slavonians from the 
Trojan War to the Times of Justinian.’ This work is said to be valu- 
able, from its collection and arrangement of the most ancient facts and 
testimonies on record respecting the Slavonians ; but disfigured by the 
bad feeling which pervades it. 
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Seifort, by his publication on Acragas (Girgenti) and its territory, 
has increased our knowledge of the geography and history of Sicily ; 
and Leonard! has given, in a small volume, an interesting picture of the 
manners and customs of the Rhetians, or inhabitants of the highlands 
of the Orisons. 

• Of German works contributing to the knowledge of countries situated 
in othbr quarters of the world, the first to be mentioned is Russeger’s 
great work, being an account of his travels, principally in Africa, of 
which nine parts have been published. 

The Baron Augustin has published ‘ A Description of Marocco from 
Actual Observation.’ He treats of the geography and the history of 
the country, as also of its religious, political, military, and civil condi- 
tion ; and on these subjects adds something to our previous knowledge 
of the country. 

Dr. Tams, of Altona, has published an account of the Portuguese 
possessions in South-Western Africa, in which he describes the low 
moral condition of the Portuguese settled there, together with the shock- 
ing example which they set to the natives, and the degraded state of 
Christianity. 

Several works have been published on the United States of America, 
of which the most important is that by Grisson, of Hamburg, and that 
by the celebrated historian and tourist, Frederic von Raumur. There 
has also appeared the ‘Report’ of the commission sent by H. R. H. 
Prince Charles of Prussia to examine some parts of the Mosquito coast. 
This document contains a good deal of useful information on that part 
of intertropical America. It was originally proposed to establish there 
a German colony ; but the project not being favourably received by the 
German public was long since abandoned. Tchudi, a Swiss naturalist, 
after travelling over Spanish South America for five years (from 1838 
to 1842), has published the results of his observations on the Fauna of 
Peru in the periodical publications devoted to that branch of natural 
history ; but his personal narrative and other observations are given in 
a separate work, entitled ‘ Peru; Sketches of a Traveller,’ and contain a 
great deal of interesting mutter on the republic of Peru and on Valparaiso. 

Baron Kittlitz, a captain in the service of Russia, and the former 
companion of Admiral Lutke, has just published ‘ Views of the Veo-e- 
tation on the Coasts and Islands of the Pacific.’ They deserve, says 
Professor Berghaus, to be known in England. 

The important work of Dr. VonSieboldt on Nippon, although printed 
in Holland, is written in German. The fifteenth section has appeared. 

Lieut. Zimmermann has published, in the form of Letters addressed 
to Alexander von Humboldt, ‘ A Memoir of the Lower Course of the 
Oxus to the Karabagas Lagune of the Caspian Sea.’ 
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Augustin Burick has translated Marco Polo into German, and added 
a commentary, which has received some additions and corrections from 
the pen of Mr. Chas. Frederik Neumann, of Munich, who is w’ell versed 
in the language of China. The last-mentioned learned individual has 
published a small volume entitled ‘ On the Condition of Mexico in the 
Fifth Century of our Era, according to Chinese Writers.’ It is an ac- 
count of that country, which, in the great Annals of the Celestial Empire, 
is called Fu-Sang, and which Deguignes thought might be a ptlrt of 
America, while Klaproth considered it as referring to the country of 
Nippon or Japan. 

Mr. Kulb (Curator of the Municipal Library of Mayence) has endea- 
vt.ured to extend geographical and ethnographical knowledge by incor- 
porating those subjects in the biographies of celebrated travellers and 
disco^'trers. 

Dr. Ernst Kapp has published some ingenious views on geographical 
and ethnological subjects under the title of ‘-Philosophy of Geography.’ 

Finally, Professor Berghaus himself has published an Ethnographical 
Picture-Book, which has been very well received; it contains 150 
well-executed plates. 

Of maps, we are informed, the following are now^ in progress : — 

By the Austrian General Staff, a Special Map of the Margraviat of 
Moravia. 

By the Prussian General Staff, a Map of the March of Brandenburg, 
on a scale of too^-ooj ^ Provinces of Westphalia, &c., 

on a scale of -g-s ,1-oxr. 

By the Bavarian General Staff, the Great Bavarian Atlas on the scale 
of and the Palatinate on the scale of 

By the General Staff of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, a Map of that 
State on the scale of 

By the General Staff of Baden, a Map of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
on the scale of (F- 

By the Geographico- Statistical Bureau of Wurteraberg, the map of 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg, on the scale of ttt.'o o ir? and also separate 
Maps of the Upper Bailiwicks on the scale of i W.otfd? geographical 
and statistical descriptions. Of this latter 18 parts have been published. 

Besides these, there have been issued some fresh sections of the ex- 
cellent ‘ Geofiraphical Map of the Kingdom of Saxony,* under the 
special superintendence of Neuman and Cotta ; and Partsch has at last 
begun the publication of his Geological Map of the Alps in Lower 
Austria, which had been promised by him long ago, and anxiously ex- 
pected by the geologists ; it contains the basin of Vienna. • 

Sartorius von Walterliaussen has published the first part of his truly 
admirable Topographical Map of Mount Etna. Of General Map® 1 
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shall only mention Handke*s Atlas of the Prussian Monarchy, which, on 
account of its size is very handy, and is well executed. 

The Physical Atlas of Prof. Berghaus is still in progress. He has 
just terminated the section containing the geography of the animal 
kingdom, and has passed on to ethnography. This atlas contains, 
among other general maps, a great special map representing the nations 
of Europe, which will shortly be published. 

The Eighth part of Spruner’s great work, his His tori co -Geographical 
Atlas, has been published ; it contains the history of the territories of 
the Ottoman Empire. » 

The Professor complains that in the new Topographical Map of Switz- 
erland, which, it was expected, would give an exact representation of 
the form and nature of the Alps, the old system of representing the 
slopes by mere light and shade has been retained, which has caused a 
very great disappointment. 

With regard to relief maps, the difficulty and expense attending them 
are such as greatly to limit their publication — a circumstance which Pro- 
fessor Berghaus is, like many others, very disposed to rejoice at, con- 
sidering them decidedly a step backwards rather than a progress in 
improvement. This subject was touched upon by my predecessor \ it is 
one of those on which opinions will differ, and on which each will exer- 
cise his ow n judgment. 

The trigonometrical survey of the states of the German Confederation 
has been terminated, each country having been separately surveyed, 
though, in many cases, the triangles have been connected. Nothing, 
therefore, remains to be done but for the different governments to com- 
bine to give unity to the wmrk, and add to it a geometrical description 
of all Germany. The Elector of Saxony was the first of the German 
sovereigns w ho set on foot a jegular survey of his country, which has 
been regularly carrried on ever since 1778. It may be observed that 
the geodetical measurements of the Austrian General Staff are distin- 
guished by their indication of the vertical heights of places, so that the 
elevation of the German Alps is now generally known, to the oreat satis- 
faction of the geologist and physical geographer. It is much to be 
regretted that this plan is not universal. 

In Prussia geodetical levels have been executed at the expense of the 
government from Swinemund on the Baltic to Berlin, and alono the 
Oder to the Austrian frontier. The latter of these operations was° ren- 
dered necessary for the hydraulic work to be executed along the river, 
and the former was undertaken at the request of M. Bessel, the astro- 
nomer, who was desirous of determining the length of the pendulum to 
vibrate seconds at Berlin. It was found that the trigonometrical levels 
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gave the same result for the height of the capital above the sea^ as the 
barometrical observations continued for a number of years by Professor 
Berghaus had made it. 

The latter gentleman, speaking of geographical education in Germany, 
complains that more pains are taken to make the people acquainted with 
the geography of Asia or of America than with that of Europe and theif 
own country, I fear the same remark is but too applicable amofig our- 
selves. ♦ 

His Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia (cousin, not nephew, 
of the king, as was printed by inadvertence in the last anniversary ad- 
dress) is still in India, ^vhence, from his known zeal and industry, it is 
expected he will bring back to his country a rich harvest of interesting 
information. Consulting only his ardour fur science, and burthened 
with the usual load carried by a traveller on foot, he scaled the lofty 
Himmalayah, crossed the frontier of the Celestial Empire, and reached 
the table-land of Thibet. The letters of Dr. Hoffmeister, w ho accompanied 
the prince, and which letters are addressed to Professor Lichtenstein, 
of Berlin, describe many objects of natural history quite new to us, and 
great collections made by the prince have already reached Berlin by 
different routes. It is understood to be the prince’s intention of return- 
ing to Europe by Afghanistan, Persia, and Asia Minor. The presence 
of H. R. Highness with our gallant troops in the late sanguinary engage- 
ments on the Sutlej is known to you all, and to say that he w as present 
is to say that he w as no inactive spectator. 

Lepsius has returned from his exploration of Egypt and Nubia, and 
great anxiety is manifested for the publication of the result of his 
labours. 

Peters, who has been investigating the three kingdoms of nature in 
Mozambique and other places on the Eastern Coast of Africa, has not 
been heard of lately. A great deal is expected from the labours of this 
traveller, whose researches, it is confidently hoped, will enable us to fill 
up a good deal of what is now blank in our maps. 

Vienna. — General Skribanek, our talented corresponding member at 
Vienna, informs us that the following have just been published : — 

The continuation of the special map of Krain by Freyer, 2nd and 3rd 
livraisons. The map of Bohemia by Kumersberg, 2nd sheet. By the 
Imperial and Royal Military Institute, the special map of Moravia, scale 
20 sheets. The general map of the same country, scale 
rrg-.Vo o* Both entirely finished. 

A new map of Europe, engraved on stone, and printed with colours 
by Mr. Scheda, in 25 sheets, of which 6 have appeared. • 

Of surveys, those of Bohemia and Hungary, under the direction of the 
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Geographical Institute, have been continued. The triangulation in 
Hungary, and astronomical observations, mentioned last year, have been 
executed. Next year the triangulation will be continued in Hungary 
and on the Croatian frontier. 

The Military Geographical Institute is now occupied with the special 
taap of Bohemia, scale rTT.Wri with the continuation of the 
general map of Italy ; and the special one of the States of the Church, 
Tuscany, and Lucca. 

Saxony. — At Dresden there has been published Part V. of a Geo- 
gnostic Description of the Kingdom of Saxony and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, by D. Naumann, containing a geognostic sketch of the environs 
of Dresden and Misnia, with three lithographed plates. 

Of maps, D. Colta has lately published the Geognostic Map of Thu- 
ringia, as a continuation of the Geognostic Map of Saxony, published 
by the Saxon Government. It contains the section of Rudolstadt, 
Meiningen. 

Of the geographical labours in Saxony undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, our correspondent. Colonel Oberreit, informs us he has nothing 
new to add to what was stated in Mr. Hamilton’s Address of 1842. As 
for the publications of private individuals, it appears that in Saxony, as 
elsewhere in Europe, there have been a few booksellers’ speculations 
which have added nothing new or considerable to our knowledge; and 
that as regards maps they have been exclusively topographical plans 
made for the use of different railway companies. 

The beautiful Topographical Atlas of Saxony, of which we possess 
the first sheets, is in progress of completion. The 3rd Part, containing 
the sections of Zickau, Borna, Leipzig, and Ochatz, is almost all en- 
graved ; but some time must yet elapse before it will be ready for pub- 
lication. 

Denmark. — From Denmark we have been favoured with some inte- 
resting information. 

‘ Scripta Historica Islandoruin,’ vol. xii. (pp. 658, in 8vo.), has just 
been published, and completes the edition, first commenced by the Roval 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, of the Historical Sagas, recording 
events which happened in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in the ori- 
ginal Icelandic text, with two translations, one into Latin, and another 
into Danish (36 vols.). This volume contains Regesta Geographica to 
the whole work, which for this large cycle of sagas may be considered 
as tantamount to an old Northern Geographical Gazetteer, inasmuch as 
attention has been paid to other northern manuscripts of importance in 
a geographical point of view. Complete, however, it cannot by any 
means be called, neither as regards Iceland especially, nor other lands 
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in America whose copious historical sources have in the present in- 
stance been but partially made use of, nor as relates to those European 
countries that are extra-Scandinavian, especially Russia and the British 
Isles, for whose remote history and ancient geography the old northern 
writings contain such interesting materials ; but it is to be hoped that 
the Society will in due time take an opportunity of extending its labours 
in that direction also, which we would earnestly exhort them to con- 
vinced as we are that they will thereby supply important contributions 
towards the history of geography. The present volume does however 
contain the names of a number of places situated w ithout the bounds of 
Scandinavia, in countries of which mention is made in the writings 
published in the work itself. To the name of each place is annexed its 
Icelandic or old Danish form ; and the position of the place is investi- 
gated by means of comparison with other historical data, and with 
modern geography. The basis for this has been the ‘ Geographical 
Register,’ compiled in Danish by Nicolas AI. Petersen, inserted in the 
12tli vol. of the work entitled ‘ Oldnordiske Sagaer,’ published by the 
Society, and now' remodelled in Latin, with several additions and cor- 
rections, by Grime T. Thomsen, A.M., a gentleman who has lately dis- 
tinajuished himself by a philosophico-aesthetical essay on Byron, lately 
published by him in Danish. 

The same indefatigable Society of Noithern Antiquaries has also pub- 
lished, in the past year, Grcenland'^s Historiske Mindesmcerker {i.e. 
‘Historical Monuments of Greenland’), vol. iii., 958 pages, with 12 
copperplates, w hich volume completes the work. The 1st and 2nd vols. 
(of pp. 814 and 794 respectively) w'ere published in 1838. After Pro- 
fessor Rafn had finished the compilation of his separate w'ork, Antiqui- 
tates ArnericancEj which was published by the Society in 1837, he con- 
nected himself with Professor Finn Magnusen, also one of our distin- 
guished foreign members, for the purpose of editing, under the auspices 
of the Societv, the great collection of original documents relating to the 
history of that remarkable Polar land (Greenland) which was first seen 
in 877, and colonised in 986. With a view to doing all in their power 
to elucidate the subject of ancient Greenland, the Society, during the 
ten years Irom 1832 to 1841, caused journeys to he undertaken and 
explorations made in such of the Greenland firths as were of the greatest 
importance with respect to ancient colonization. By excavations among 
the ruins of the ancient colony, there was obtained a collection of in- 
scriptions and objects of antiquity which are now })reserved in the Ame- 
rican Museum founded by the Society, and ground plans were taken of 
several edifices. Of the Reports received on this occasion we must in 
an especial manner notice — as exhibiting evidence of the most assi- 
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duous care, and as moreover embracing the most important part of the 
country — the exploiations undertaken by the Rev. George F. Jorgensen, 
of the firths of Igalikko and Tunnudluarbik, where the most consider- 
* able ruin» are situated. The volume in question (vol. hi.) contains 
extracts from annals and a collection of diplomas relating to Greenland, 
compiled by Finn Magnusen (to this part appertains a plate exhibiting 
seals o( the Greenland bishops) ; ancient geographical writings, com- 
piled by Finn Magnusen and Charles C. Rafn ; the voyages of the 
brothers Zenowith, introductory remarks and notes by Dr. Bredsdorflf ; 
a review of more recent voyages for the rediscovery of Greenland, by 
Dr. C. Pingel ; and an antiquarian Chorography of Greenland, drawn 
up by J. J. A. Worsaal from the accounts furnished by various tra- 
vellers of their respective explorations. The work concludes wdth a 
review of the Ancient Geography of Greenland^ by Professor Rafn, 
founded on a collation of the notices contained in the ancient MSS., 
and the accounts of the country furnished by the travellers ; to which 
is added a list of the bishops, and a chronological conspectus of the 
ancient and modern history of the country ; a historical index of names, 
a geographical index, an5 an antiquarian index-rerura. Copperplate 
maps are annexed to the two most important districts of ancient Green- 
land, the Eystribygd and the Vestribygd (the eastern and the western 
settlements), exhibiting the position of the numerous ruins. There are 
moreover plans and elevations of the most important ecclesiastical ruins 
and other rudera ; also delineations of Runic stones, and other Scandi- 
navian antiquities found in Greenland. 

Of the above-mentioned contents of the volume we must here restrict 
ourselves to noticing, as most closely connected \\ith our special object, 
the result of Professor Rafn’s review’ of the ancient geography of Green- 
land, according to w hich the E. coast of that country was in ancient 
times inhabited by Europeans, although, from the account of Are Frode, 
the earliest Icelandic liistorian, it would appear that on the discovery of 
the country and survey of its coast, there were found, both on the E. 
and W. coasts, remains indicative of their having been resorted to at 
an earlier period by the Skrcelingar, or Esquimaux of America. The 
Svalbarde of the ancient Northmen, discovered in 1194, appears to be 
the tract of coast surveyed by Volkert Bohn, of the island of Foehr in 
1761, and rediscovered by Scoresby, by whom it was named Liverpool 
Coast. The Gunnbiarnarsker, discovered in 877 by Gunbiorn, will be 
the islands seen off the coast by Capt. W. A. Graah,* in lat. 65" 3(y N 
llirtserk, the sou thernm ost promontory Cape Farewell; the chief seat 

* Ca])taiu Graali’s work on Greenland I, it may be rememliprpfl l.ao u i 

in Rnkbsh at the expense of the Society, ^ remembered, has been published 
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of the colony, the present district of Julianaehaab. The most important 
of the colonised firths are named in order from S. to N. in four original 
MSS., of which the latest and most circumstantial is a Chorography by 
Ivar Bardsen, who in 1341 was sent by the Bishop of Bergen to Green- 
land, and who for many years was superintendent of the episcopal see of 
Gardar. 

Herulfsnes with Her iulfs firth, where Heriulf Bardsen settled in 986, 
and where his son Bearne Heriulfsen arrived in the autumn of the same 
year (after having seen the more southern American coasts), is the 
Ikigeit of the present day. Of the church mentioned in Bishop Gudmund 
Arason’s Saga, some of the ruins are still left, and several inscrip- 
tions have been found. Ketihfirth, with its two churches, is the modern 
Tessermint, where Mr. Aroe found a quantity of ruins, Rafnsfirth, 
which in the first year of the colonization (986) was colonized by the 
Landnamsmann Rafn, is now Ounartok. According to the ancient de- 
scription of Ivar Bardsen, of the fourteenth century, there were in this 
firth islets with springs of hot water. There are in the islet of Ounartok 
three w arm springs which have given to the island and firth their Esqui- 
maux name, signifying in that language the boiling (island). Captain 
W. A. Graah, of the Royal Danish Navy, wdio visited the place in 
July, 1828, found the temperature of the w^ater in these springs ranging 
from 26° to 334° R. Siglu Firth is now Aglustsok. Here the ruins 
of Voga church were discovered by the Rev. Valentine Muller, who 
visited the firth in 1832 and 1333 on behalf of the Society. He saw 
moreover the rudera of a mansion belonging to the King, called by Ivar 
Bardsen, Foss, or waterfall, situated near a large stream, forming a 
waterfall of 200 feet in height. Einarsfirth is Igalikko. The ruins 
of the cathedral and episcopal see of Gardan, w'hich was founded in 
1126, and stood for upwards of three centuries, were rediscovered at 
Kaksi^rsuk, on the eastern arm of this firth. Eriksfirth is now 
Tunnudluarbik together with the northern arm of Igalikko, at which 
the ruins of the principal settlement of Brattahlid, with Lf>idar 
church (the church of the district), have been found, and have been 
discovered the vestiges of the house of Brattahlid itself, so deno- 
minated from its being built up against the side of a steep precipice 
(from Srattr and hlid). The Rev. Mr. Jorgensen, who has given 
a description and ground plan of the whole settlement, which may 
be compared to an entire town, observes that a steep rock forms one 
of the walls of this house, the building of which was accomplished 
with incredi])le labour. It w as erected by Erik the Red, who in the 
year 986 made it his residence. It was subsequently occupied, at the 
commencement of the eleventh century, by his celebrated son, Leif the 
Happy, and by his grandson, Thorkel ; and it continued dowTi to the 
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latest time of the colony to be the abode of the sheriff. Here in this 
house the far-famed couple, Thorfinn Karlsefne and Gudrid Thorbiorns- 
dotter, celebrated, in 1007, their nuptials, and determined on their re- 
markable voyage of discovery to that more southern land which, seven 
years before, had been discovered and visited by Leif Erik son, Vinland, 
in America (the present Massachusetts and Rhode Island). “ We 
cannot here refrain,” says our correspondent in alluding to this house, 
‘‘ on behalf of geographical science, from expressing a wish that the 
ruins of this house, which has thus acquired such historical interest, 
may continue to be preserved ; and we have no doubt that the en- 
lightened King of Denmark, who takes so lively an interest in the 
monuments of antiquity, will cause whatever is requisite to be done for 
the preservation of one of the most remarkable of the historical monu- 
ments of the new world.” Osafirth, which w'as the most w'estern 
firth in the Eystribygd, will be the great bay in which lies the island of 
Sennerut. One arm of this firth was called Utibliksfirth, a name 
adopted by the ancient Northmen from the Esquimaux, wdth w^hom they 
must consequently have held intercourse at an early period in Green- 
land, for it is the Esquimaux word Itiblik, signifying an isthmus; and 
there is, in fact, found here a remarkable isthmus which the Esquimaux 
still call by that name. Eystribygd comprised anciently 190 settle- 
ments, with 12 churches, of most of w^hich unquestionable ruins have 
been found. The site of Westribygd, which included but 90 settlements 
and 4 churches, lay farther towards the N., and the ancient Stein ses 
must be placed at Aglomersot. Rangefirth, at Amaroglik ; Anga- 
FiRTH, with a church dXHope in Baal’s River, in the present district of 
Gotthaab ; and Lysu firth, will be Isertok, in the district of Suk- 
kertoppen. Of the ancient Nontosetur, or summer stations for fishing 
and hunting, we may mention Biarney (which had been already visited 
in 1007 by Thorfinn Karlsefne in his voyage to Vinland), now Disco * 
the island of Kingiktorsoak, to the N. of the most northern of the 
present Danish establishment Upemivikuhoe, and in w^hich a curious 
Runic stone of 1135 was found in 1824; and Kroksfirth, through 
which some clergymen from the episcopal see of Gardar performed in 
1266, an exploratory journey, now proved, from astronomical notices 
contained in the ancient account of this journey, to be Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Strait, together with Prince Re^^ent’s 
Inlet. 

Russia.— From St. Petersburg we learn with very great satisfaction that 
a Geographical Society has been formed, to which the Emperor, with 
his accustomed liberality in all that relates to the physical sciences, has 
contributed an annual sum of 10,000 silver rubles, nearly 1700/. of our 
money. The origin of this Society is supposed to be the very great in- 
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terest excited by the travels of M. Middendorff, to whom one of your 
medals has just been awarded, and of other Russians whose explorations 
into remote and hitherto little known regions of the vast empire of the 
Czar have thrown so much new light upon its geography. We trust 
the efforts of this new Society will be attended with the success it anti- 
cipates, and that our award of this day, contemporaneous with its birth, • 
may prove a happy omen of a brilliant career. M. Middenddrff’s 
travels, mentioned in a former Address, are about to be published Hay 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

In connexion with this subject we are informed by Sir Roderick 
Murchison that he has just received letters from St. Petersburg, ac- 
quainting him that the Imperial Geographical Society of that capital, of 
which we have just spoken, and which has been formed on the model of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, has resolved that its first 
great exploratory expedition should be directed along the eastern flank 
of the Ural Mountains from the parallel of 60” N. latitude (Bogorlofsk) 
to the Glacial Sea. This survey is to be conducted by Count A. von 
Keyserling, already known to the public through his valuable geological 
co-operation in the work on Russia by Sir R. Murchison, and for his 
geographical researches in the hitherto little known region of the 
Petchora on the north-western flank of the Arctic Ural ; and who, by his 
sound acquirements in zoology, geology, and geography, will, it is pre- 
sumed, during the ensuing three years throw great additional light on 
the wild Arctic regions which separate Europe from Asia ; and which, 
inhabited by Ostiaks and Samoyedes, extend beyond the limits of 
arboral vegetation. Among numerous other objects, it is hoped that 
this expedition (the head quarters of which are to be at Obdorsk) will 
elicit new results concerning the entombment and preservation of the 
Mammoths. 

Count Keyserling’s w’ork on the Petchora, North-western Ural, and 
Timan Ridge, is about to appear, under the title of ‘ Wissenschafiliche 
Beobachtungen in Lande der Petchora.’ 

By our valued honorary member, M. Kupffer, we are informed that 
the great magnetic arrangements are in progress, and that the observa- 
tions will be continued in Russia on the same plan as in England and in 
our colonies, according to the resolutions passed at the Magnetic Con- 
ference at Cambridge. 

We wait with great impatience for the publication of the two im- 
portant geographical works, the travels of M. de Middendorff in the 
northern parts of Western Siberia in 1843, and the completion of the 
account of those of M. P. de Tchihatcheff in the Altai in 1842, of \\hich ^ 
the first portion has already been published in French. 
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Asia. 

Persia. — Dr. Cloquet, appointed to a situation in Persia, has received 
instructions from the French Academy of Sciences for making observa- 
tions on the botany and zoology of the country ; we may therefore hope 
' in time for further information on the natural productions of that part 
of A^ia. 

Indian Surveys . — The surveys in India are proceeding satisfactorily 
under the superintendence of Captain AVaiigh, the Surveyor-General. 
A great addition to our trigonometrical surveys may be expected in the 
course of the ensuing season. The different works enumerated in a 
former Address will be published very shortly. 

We may also hope that the late political events in the N.W. of India 
will, hy increasing the influence of Great Britain in those parts, give 
additional facilities for perfecting our knowledge of the geography of 
the Punjaub and Kashmir, 

The Bombay Government has transmitted to the Court of Directors, 
by the bimonthly mail of April, two charts of the survey of the S.E. 
coast of Arabia, the one from Ras Maribut to Ras Segur, the other from 
Ras Fartuch to the ruins of Messinah, accompanied with a well-written 
report, not only of the progress of the survey, but of animated details of 
the various tribes who inhabit the coast, with some excursions, by Dr. 
Carter, of the Palinurus, into the mountainous districts which lie near 
the coast. 

There is also transmitted hy this mail a descriptive account of the 
ruins of El Balad, by Assistant-surgeon H. J. Carter, of the Palinurus, 
together with the sketches in original of the ruins referred to therein. 

China . — Everything connected with the Chinese empire is now of 
great interest to us, and I have therefore pleasure in calling your at- 
tention to a very interesting memoir of physical geography by our 
learned corresponding member M. Edward Biot, published in the 
‘Journal Asiatique ’ of Paris. It is on the progressive extension of the 
north-eastern coast of China from very early times. It would appear, 
from a cntical examination of Chinese documents of various epochs, 
compared with the labours of the Jesuits and with the most modern 
surveys of the coast, that this latter has encroached upon the sea in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, about the mouth of the Pei-ho, at the rate of about J of 
a kilometer per annum, at which rate the whole gulf would be filled'' up 
or obliterated in 2430 years; while the inner and narro\>er part of the 
gulf of Leaotongwill probably be filled up in less than 1100 vear«« 
The outer or wider part of this gulf will, in M. Biotas opinion, be the 
last filled up. The whole of the eastern coast about the mouths of the 
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Hoang-ho and the Yangtse Kiang has considerably advanced. Of this 
encroachment of the land upon the sea, the proofs advanced by M. 
Biot appear satisfactory ; indeed it is a fact well known and authenticated, 
that the land in many parts of the world gains upon the sea, while in 
other places, by way of compensation, the sea encroaches on the land. 

If we admit, and there seems no reason for doubting the fact, that the . 
quantity of the w^ater of the ocean remains ever the same, it is ewdent 
that the immense quantity of detrital matter annually emptied into*the 
bed of the ocean must occasion a displacement of a corresponding bulk 
of water — a displacement rendered more or less evident on different 
coasts, according to a variety of modifying circumstances. Neverthe- 
less the filling up of extensive gulfs is a great operation ; and, without 
wishing in the least to disparage the calculations of our valued corre- 
sponding member, it may be remarked that Nature seems, in some cases 
at least, and by operations unperceived by us, to prevent such fillings up 
of gulfs and seas ; or at least to postpone the event far beyond the 
periods we would assign for them, in confirmation of which I need only 
call to your recollection the case of the Palus Mentis, or Sea of Azoff, 
w hich ancient geographers predicted w ould be soon filled up, but which, 
though shallow, show's no sign of change. 

M. Biot says that chronometrical determinations by the officers of 
the French corvette' Danaide fix the positions of Tchiu-ha’i and Ning-po 
as wfithin a few minutes only of the places assigned to them by the 
missionaries, whereas Arkwright (Arrowsmith ?), Wyld, and Klaproth 
place these towns a w hole degree too far W., an error which he thinks it 
right to call attention to. 

The chart of this part of the coast of China, as laid down by our 
latest surveys, is not yet published ; but through the kindness of the 
Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty, I learn that Capt. 
Collinson places Tchin-hai in long. 121° 43' 6' E. of Greenwich, 
and Ning-po in 121° 35' 0", thus agreeing within 3' of longitude with 
the officers of the Danaide. 

Sir J. Davis (Governor of Hong Kong), in a letter written in No- 
vember last, also informs me that the E. coast of Formosa was laid down 
fully a degree too much to the E., the Agincourt, of 74 guns, sailing 
over what was represented as dry land. Capt. Collinson had discovered 
on the N. of Formosa a mine of excellent coal, which may prove highly 
useful to our steamers. 

M. Biot has published other geographical memoirs in the ‘Journal 
Asiatique,’ one of them a Note on two Chinese Maps of the Great Canal 
and Yellow River. 

t 

’While on the subject of China, I may also state that, in the An- 

e 2 
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notes de la propagation de la Foi^ which is a continuation of the 
celebrated ‘ Lettres Edijiantes^^ and which contain many interesting com- 
munications from the Roman Catholic missionaries dispersed throughout 
Asia, America, and Polynesia, you will find, in the number for May and 
July, a very detailed letter of one of the missionaries who in 1842 tra- 
- veiled from the extremity of the lake Po-yang, as far as Hang-tcheou- 
fou, and who describes the immense transport which is carried on the 
Kiang, and other interesting matters. In the number for January of 
the present year, there is an account of the excursion of another mis- 
sionary, M. Grandjean, into the very little known country of Laos to the 
N.E. of the Birman Empire. The traveller divides the Laosians into 
two people — the Black- bellies, who tattoo themselves, and the White- 
bellies, who do not tattoo themselves. He resided a month at the chief 
town of the Black-bellies. The Laosians, he says, are generally an 
agricultural people, and bear considerable analogy to the Siamese. 

Isle of Bourbon. — M. Choron, appointed to a scientific situation in 
the island of Bourbon, where he expects to reside for some years, has 
been supplied at his own request with such instructions as are necessary 
for the observation of everything of a scientific nature connected with 
the island. There is no doubt but that from its situation it may furnish 
many interesting data for the general physics of the globe. 

Arabia . — In the French ‘Journal Asiatique’ will be found the de- 
tailed account of M. Amand’s travels in Southern Arabia : he visited the 
ancieiit dyke of Mareb, and copied there a great many Hamyaritic in- 
scriptions. 

The Rev. Mr. Brockman, who has been for more than a year ex- 
ploring the S. coast of Arabia, and has made himself master of the 
Bedouin as well as Arabic language, having acquainted the Council 
that a favourable opportunity presented itself for his penetrating into 
the interior of the province of Hadramaut, under the protection of one 
of the more powerful chiefs, but that, his private funds being exhausted, 
he must forego this unexpected prospect of success, unless he could re- 
ceive the means of providing for his journey, the Council, as you have 
already heard, obtained, through the liberality of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, the required sum, and we may hope 
through Mr. Brockman’s exertions to obtain much new information on 
the antiquities as well as geography of that little known region. 

Africa. 

Egtpt— Indications of coal, it is said, have been found by a French 
engineer, in the southern part of the Wady Arabah, in the gulf of Suez. 
Should it be found to exist in any quantity, of good quality, and easily 
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obtained, it will be of great importance both for the navigation of the 
Red Sea and for the future application of steam power to the industry of 
Egypt. 

Abyssinia and the Nile. — Notwithstanding the great number of 
travellers who of late years have visited Abyssinia, and more or less ex- 
tensively explored various parts of it, the great question of its rivers, prin- • 
cipaily of the so called two Niles, the white and the blue, seems as far as 
ever from being definitively settled. Nor can we altogether wonder at 
this ; nothing can be more uncertain than the wandering course of rivers ; 
they acknow’ledge but one law, that of seeking the lowest level ; but it is 
this inclined course itself, this thalweg^ which is subject to endless 
variety in its windings and doublings, so that when two travellers strike 
the same stream at no great distance from each other, it not unfrequently 
happens they will each, with equal truth, declare its waters to flow in 
directions diametrically opposite. Another source of error may be 
traced to affluents and recipients being taken for one another, by the 
inhabitants on different sides of the valley. There is therefore but one 
certain w^ay of ascertaining the course and direction of a river, and that 
is by tracing it down in its whole length from source to recipient. This 
is the more necessary, as many rivers are found to open fur themselves a 
passage through mountain ridges, and otherwise run in directions essen- 
tially different from what the apparent conformation of the country or 
region would seem to indicate. Thus it is that we are still in uncer- 
tainty respecting the Bahr-el-Abiad, and the true Ahhai, or Bahr^el- 
Azrek, which latter, according to Lane, is the Dedhesa. Monsieur An- 
toine d’Abbadie, who, as you well know, has sojourned several years in 
Abyssinia, has not neglected to reap what information he could respect- 
ing the Nile. In the Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie of Paris for 
last May will be found a communication by him on the subject, and 
which he begins by saying, — “ The sources of the Nile constitute the 
most important geographical question ever raised.’’ In the opinion of 
M. d’Abbadie, the Gojeb (first mentioned by our countryman Dr. Beke) 
is identified with the White Nile, of which he, M. d’Abhadie, says it is 
the true source, placed, according to his observations, in lat. *]° 20^ N., 
and long. 1° 20' W. of Sakka, a relative position absolutely identical 
with that laid down by Dr. Beke in 1843, in his map, published in the 
13th vol. of our Journal. This river, says the French traveller, known 
to us as the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile — to the people of Sidama as 
the Godefo, or Godepo — to the Gal las as the Godjeb, or Godeb — to the 
Yamma and Yangara as the Omo — to the Dawaro as the Ouma — and to 
the people of Wallaga as the Bago, takes a spiral direction, encircling 
Kaffa like an island, and receiving a great manv tributaries in its 
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course. This is quite confirmatory of the information obtained by Dr. 
Beke from a Mohammedan merchant, named Omar Ibn Nejat, who 
expressly informed that traveller that ^4he Godjeb joins the Abd, of 
Sennaar.” At one of the Society’s meetings, in December, 1843, Dr. 
Beke exhibited a map drawn by him under Omar’s dictation, in which 
• the junction of the two rivers corresponds in a remarkable manner with 
the delineation of the upper course of the Bahr-el-Abiad and its afflu- 
ents* in M. Jomard’s map. Be it observed, however, that the opinions 
emitted by M. d’Abbadie and Dr. Beke, being founded chiefly on native 
information, cannot be considered as satisfactorily deciding the ques- 
tion of the source of the White Nile.* Indeed so far still is the source 
of this mysterious river from being determined, that another French 
traveller, M. Lafargue, who says he has been as far up the White Nile 
as any of those ^ho preceded him, gives it as the joint conviction of 
himself and his fellow-traveller, M. Rollet, that the White Nile is no 
other than a continuation of the Niger (by which M. Jomard supposes 
is meant a river called the Bahr-el-Esoued, or Black river), thus making 
the Bahr-el-Abiad to come from the west, while the late expeditions 
make it come from the south, and M. d’Abbadie and Dr. Beke’s in- 
formant, Omar, from the east! But it is not to the White River alone 
that M. d’Abbadie has directed his attention : he likewise visited the 
source of the Abai, the Nile of Bruce, and determined its elevation bv the 
boiling of water, in the same way as had been done two years previouslv 
by Dr. Beke. The results come to by the two travellers so closelv 
coincide that the absolute height of the head of this one of the many 
sources of the Nile may be regarded as fixed at about 9000 feet (ac- 
cording to Dr. Beke, 8975 feet; according to M. d’Abhadie, 9206). 
It may be remembered that Bruce estimates it at upwards of two miles, 
or about 11,000 feet. While on the subject of this part of Africa, I 
cannot avoid announcing that M. Rochet d’Hericourt has furnished the 
Geographical Society of Paris with some of the results of his last visit 
to Abyssinia, where, being well supplied with instruments, he was 
enabled to make more satisfactory observations than when he first 
travelled into that country. Among other geographical facts he states 


A letter from M. Antoine d'Abbadie to the ‘ Athenaeum; dated Axum December 
8, 1844, states it as the opinion of that traveller that the White Nile is the true Nile 
and x.ot the Bahr-el-Azrek, .s i. generally t^heved. If length of course or onW 
length of navigable course is (o decide the point. M. li’Abbadie would appear to be 
right as he ^etts that M. d Arnaul.l navigated for 8-10 miles above Khartum, while 
the Blue Nile has been navigated for only 30(1 miles above that place : and that at 360 
there ts a stmcession of rapids impassable to river-craft. “ The verv source,” he says, 
‘•ot the .Abai ts probably not tttot,. than 700 mile, above tlie con'tluence of the two 
streams. M. d .Ujbadie proposes as ll.e only means of dcctding (he point, lltat sections 
and mean velocities be determitietl at etjual distances from and near to Khartum. 
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positively that the Lake Zuwai, or Zowaja of our maps, is in no way con- 
nected with the Hawath, its outpouring going to the Abai. lie has 
ascertained barometrically the amount of depression of the Lake Assal 
below the level of the sea to be *217 ’7 met., or 714 feet, differing only 
by 46 feet from the depression ascertained by Dr. Beke, who first dis- 
covered and announced to us this singular fact, and who took the depres- 
sion by means of the boiling of water. But to return to M. I^ochet: 
not the least valuable fruits of his journey are the different grain seeds 
'which he has brought from Shoa, some of which, it is to be hoped, may 
be acclimated in Europe, and thus increase the number of cereales 
used as food by man. 

M. Jomard also, in a pamphlet entitled “ Observations sur le Voyage 
an Darfour,” translated by Dr. Peroii, from an account given by Cheykh 
]Mohammed-el-Tounsy, of that quite unknown portion of Africa visited 
by Brown in 1794, but not explored by him in consequence of his forced 
detention and sickness, discusses at some length the still unsolved 
problem of the White Nile, and is distinctly of opinion that one of its 
sources is to be found in Darfour, and others in the south-west. There 
appear indeed to be many tributaries to the White Nde in its upper 
portion, but in the present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 
them it is quite impossible either to determine their number, and the 
direction of their course, or to say which is in reality the main stream. 
Let us hope that the fourth expedition, which M. Jomard mentions as 
about to be sent by the Pasha of Egypt to the head-w’aters of the great 
African river, will do much to clear up the uncertainty that has for so 
many years hung uporfthe question of its source. 

Languages of Abyssinia , — Before quitting this part of Africa I am 
bound to notice the valuable contributions made by Dr. Beke to its 
ethnology. He has collected vocahulaiies of thirteen languages:—!, 
The Hhamara, or Agau of Waug; 2, Falasha; 3, Agawi, or Agau of 
Agaumlder; 4, Gafat; o, Gonga; 6, Kaffa ; 7, Woratta; 8, Woldmo, 
or WoMitsa ; 9, Yangara; 10, Shaukala of Agaunuder; 11, Galla of 
Giideru; 12, Tigre ; and 13, Harrargie (Hurreor). They will be 
found printed in the ‘ Transactions of the Philological Society.’ They 
are by no means all equally complete, but great praise is due to Dr. 
Beke for what he has done ; for when we consider what an essential 
element language is in our determinations of the origin and dispersion 
of races, we cannot be loo grateful to those who allow' no opportunity to 
slip of making us acquainted w ith the languages and dialects of distant 
tribes. 

Maoagascar. — M. LcGuilluin, wc understand, is gone on amission 
to Madagascar, and he has been supplied with instructions tor making 
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course. This is quite confirmatory of the information obtained by Dr. 
Beke from a Mohammedan merchant, named Omar Ibn Nejat, who 
expressly informed that traveller that ^^theGodjeb joins the Aba of 
Sennaar.” At one of the Society’s meetings, in December, 1843, Dr. 
Beke exhibited a map drawn by him under Omar’s dictation, in which 
• the junction of the two rivers corresponds in a remarkable manner with 
the delineation of the upper course of the Bahr-el-Abiad and its afflu- 
ent# in M. Jomard’s map. Be it observed, however, that the opinions 
emitted by M. d’Abbadie and Dr. Beke, being founded chiefly on native 
information, cannot be considered as satisfactorily deciding the ques- 
tion of the source of the White Nile.* Indeed so far still is the source 
of this mysterious river from being determined, that another French 
traveller, M. Lafargue, who says he has been as far up the White Nile 
as any of those who preceded him, gives it as the joint conviction of 
himself and his fellow-traveller, M. Rollet, that the White Nile is no 
other than a continuation of the Niger (by which M. Jomard supposes 
is meant a river called the Bahr-el-Esoued, or Black river), thus making 
the Bahr-el-Abiad to come from the w'est, while the late expeditions 
make it come from the south, and M. d’Abbadie and Dr. Beke’s in- 
formant, Omar, from the east ! But it is not to the White River alone 
that M. d’Abbadie has directed his attention : he likewise visited the 
source of the Abai, the Nile of Bruce, and determined its elevation bv the 
boiling of w'ater, in the same way as had been done two years previously 
by Dr. Beke, The results come to by the two travellers so closely 
coincide that the absolute height of the head of this one of the many 
sources of the Nile may be regarded as fixed at about 9000 feet (ac- 
cording to Dr. Beke, 8975 feet; according to M. d'Abbadie, 9206). 
It may be remembered that Bruce estimates it at upwards of two miles, 
or about 11,000 feet. While on the subject of this part of Africa, I 
cannot avoid announcing that M. Rochet d’Hericourt has furnished the 
Geographical Society of Paris with some of the results of his last visit 
to Abyssinia, where, being well supplied with instruments, he was 
enabled to make more satisfactory observations than when he first 
travelled into that country. Among other geographical facts he states 


* A letter from M. Antoine <rAbbadie to the ‘ Athen?eum; dated Axum, December 
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the nine Nile has been navigated for only SnO miles above that place • and that at 360 
there is a snccession of rapids impassal.le to river-craft. “ The verv source ” he savs 
- of the .Ahai ,s probal.ly not .non- than il'U miles above the conUuence of the tio 
streams. il. d Abbadie propose, as the only means of deciding the point, that sections 
and mean velocities be determined at erjiial distances from and near to Khartum 
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positively that the Lake Zuwai, or Zowaja of our maps, is ia uo way con- 
nected with the Hawath, its outpouring going to the Abai. He has 
ascertained barometrically the amount of depression of the Lake Assal 
below the level of the sea to be *217-7 met., or 714 feet, differing only 
by 46 feet from the depression ascertained by Dr. Beke, who first dis- 
covered and announced to us this singular fact, and who took the depres- 
sion by means of the boiling of w'ater. But to return to M. I^ochet : 
not the least valuable fruits of his journey are the different grain seeds 
which he has brought from Shoa, some of which, it is to be hoped, may 
be acclimated in Europe, and thus increase the number of cereaies 
used as food by man. 

M. Jomard also, in a pamphlet entitled “ Observations sur le Voyage 
au Darfour/^ translated by Dr. Peron, from an account given by Cheykh 
Mohammed-el-Tounsy, of that quite unknown portion of Africa visited 
by Brown in 1794, but not explored by him in consequence of his forced 
detention and sickness, discusses at some length the still unsolved 
problem of the White Nile, and is distinctly of opinion that one of its 
sources is to be found in Darfour, and others in the south-west. There 
appear indeed to be many tributaries to the White Nde in its upper 
portion, but in the present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 
them it is quite impossible either to determine their number, and the 
direction of their course, or to say which is in reality the main stream. 
Let us hope that the fourth expedition, which M. Jomard mentions as 
about to be sent by the Pasha of Egypt to the head -waters of the great 
African river, will do much to clear up the uncertainty that has for so 
many years hung upon'the question of its source. 

Languages of Abyssinia , — Before quitting this part of Africa I am 
bound to notice the valuable contributions made by Dr. Beke to its 
ethnology. He has collected vocabularies of thirteen languages: — 1, 
The Hhamara, or Agau of Waag; 2, Falasha; 3, Agawi, or Agau of 
Agaumlder; 4, Gafat; 5, Gonga; G, Kaff’a; 7, Woratta; 8, Wolamo, 
or Wolaitsa; 9, Yangara; 10, Shaukala of Agaumider; 11, Galla of 
Giideru; 12, Tigre ; and 13, Harrargie (Hurreor). They will be 
found printed in the ‘ Transactions of the Philological Society.’ They 
are by no means all equally complete, hut great praise is due to Dr. 
Beke for what he has done ; for when we consider w hat an essential 
element language is in our determinations of the origin and dispersion 
of races, we cannot be loo grateful to those who allow no opportunity to 
slip of making us acquainted with the languages and dialects of distant 
tribes. 

Madagascar. — M. LcGuilluln, we understand, is gone on amission 
to Madagascar, and he has been supplied with instructions for mating 
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observations on the animal and vegetable productions of the island. 
Several botanical collections have already been made at the island ; but 
as there is no doubt a great deal yet to be gleaned, and as its fauna 
presents some remarkable varieties, the result of M. Le Guil Iain’s 
labours will no doubt present much new and interesting information on 
^the subject in question. 

In {he bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris will be found an 
article on Madagascar by M. Bona Christave, destined to accompany a 
map of the island, published by the Minister of Marine. The author, 
after explaining the difficulties which stand in the way of a complete 
description, physical and moral, of the island, enumerates the authorities 
whence he has drawn his materials. He then proceeds to describe 
briefly in succession the nineteen provinces of the island, enumerating 
their several capes, bays, mountains, rivers, villages, forests, &c., and 
the islands on their coasts. It is indeed a kind of index to the map. 
But every thing relating to Madagascar is interesting, on many accounts ; 
and we anxiously await the publication ofM. Eugene de Froberville, 
who has for a long time been engaged on the geography, the history, 
and the ethnography of that important island. 

West Coast. — ^We have been informed by a letter from Mr. Jamie- 
son of Liverpool that Captain Becroft (Now Governor of Fernando Po) 
and Dr. King have returned down the Niger from Rabbah, which, in 
consequence of wars among the native chiefs, is now deserted and in 
ruins. Hence the mission had not met with the anticipated success. 
It is intended that tw^o more ascents of the river shall be made ; and 
that the Congo, and perhaps the Gaboon, will be explored. Dr. King, 
under whose direction these expeditions are placed, and whose detailed 
account of the ascent of the Calabar is published in our Journal, will, in 
all probability, should he, as we sincerely hope, return in safety, draw 
up an account of his proceedings, with which we may hope to be 
favoured by Mr. Jamieson, and to which communication we look forward 
with much interest. 

We learn from the bulletin of the Societe de Gdographie of Paris 
that the Abbe Boilat, a native of Senegal, educated in France, has re- 
turned to his native country, and sent from thence various memoirs of 
great interest. We notice this the more particularly as, among the 
several methods that have been proposed or attempted for the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, none has appeared to us so likely to be attended with 
beneficial results as the instruction of natives, who, returning among 
their own people, enlighten them as to the beneficent intentions of 
Europeans in their behalf, and overcome those prejudices and supersti- 
tions which result from ignorance : such persons would open and smooth 
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the way for the traveller, whose efforts would then be attended with 
much greater success. 

M. Raffenel of the French Navy, employed at Senegal, has made a 
proposal to the government to penetrate into the interior of Africa. M. 
Raffenel’s memoir on the subject has been submitted by the Minister of 
Marine to the Geographical Society of Paris for their opinion, and the • 
result has been favourable to the views of M. R., who has been fur- 
nished by the Society with instructions for his guidance in scier^ific 
research. Later accounts, however, say that from the conditions under 
which M. Raffenel’s journey will be performed, it will be nearly im- 
possible for him to profit by those instructions. 

Algeria. — While the French armies in Algeria are fighting for the 
possession of the country, it is pleasing to turn our attention to the quiet 
labours of science, which the French never lose sight of in their foreign 
campaigns. Thus there has been sent home by M. Don the observations 
for rain from the 1st January, 1838, to the 31st December, 1845, show- 
ing the mean quantity that falls in that part of the world to be 880*1 
millimetres. 

Great Desert. — Mention is made in the ‘Athenaeum’ of the 7th 
March of an African exploration undertaken by Mr. James Richardson. 

It appears that on the 23rd of November, 1845, Mr. Richardson was at 
Ghadames, in the Great Desert, where he had been residing for three 
months ; and whence, in company with a negro and a Moorish servant, 
a Ghadameite, he intended proceeding due south, through Ghat, Aheer, 
Damerghon, and Karnac to Sacatou, the capital of Suddn ; and if he 
should resolve on returning from this latter place it would be by the 
way of Bomou and Fezzan. His desire, however, was to visit Tim- 
buctu. Mr. Richardson’s enterprise is looked upon as foolhardy and 
desperate. He has been advised against it, but bis resolution was not 
to be shaken. We very sincerely wish his daring enterprise may be 
crowmed with that success of which perhaps w e can hardly entertain 
any legitimate hope. 


North America. 

We have been favoured this year, by Mr. Edward Everett, late United 
States Minister at our Court, with a volume containing the Reports of 
Captain J. C. Fremont’s two Expeditions to the Western Countries of 
North America, the first of which, that to the Rocky Mountains, was 
already known to us, and has been noticed by your late President ; of 
the other, that to Oregon and California, the Report is much more 
voluminous, and in all respects more interesting, as it will be found to 
contain not only a great number of astronomical determinations of 
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places, but many meteorological observations, independent of the de- 
scription of the parts of the country gone over and its productions. The 
volume is accompanied by a large map, in which is laid down the 
features of the country along the lines traversed in the two expeditions ; 
and there is also a profile of the country from the mouth of the Arkansas 
to the Pacific. 

Oile of our most intelligent members, Mr. Thomas Falconer, has 
published a very valuable and highly interesting little w'ork, entitled, 
‘ On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South Western, 
Oregon, and North Western Boundaries of the United States.’ In this 
condensation of valuable information the reader will find an interesting 
account of M. de la Salle, whose travels and explorations in North 
America led to the colonization of the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
now the seat of a thriving and extensive population. As regards the 
Oregon question, it is foreign to our purpose to enter into its political 
consideration ; we will therefore merely state that it is fully discussed in 
the works of Mr. Falconer and of D. Travers Twiss, D.C.L. 

It may be mentioned that the late Rev, Thomas Falconer, of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, editor of ‘ Hanno’s Voyage,’ and one of the 
original members of this Society, completed, shortly befare his death, 
an English translation of the ‘ Geography of Strabo.’ Arrangements 
have been made to correct this translation by the excellent Greek text 
of M. Gustave Kramer. The printing of the first six books will shortly 
commence, and the subsequent ones will follow as the future volumes 
of Kramer appear. 

Mexico . — When we consider the rapid succession of political commo- 
tions which have agitated iNIexico, wx can hardly expect that much 
attention can have been paid to geography. We are, however, happy to 
learn that there exists the hope of a better future for that so Ion"- dis- 
tracted region. 

A new Map of the Department of Vera Cruz is on the point of being 
published. It has been constructed by the Military Staff from data 
furnished by difierent persons who take an interest in the subject, and 
engraved in the United States by an inhabitant of Vera Cruz at his own 
expense. It has just reached Vera Cruz, and will be sent to Mexico 
before it is made public. Of this map our valued corresponding mem- 
ber, Don Juan de Orbegoso, says he hopes to be able to forward to us a 
copy. 

Not a single work on geography or travels has appeared, and no 
trigonometrical surveys have been executed or even projected. Never- 
theless, some impulse has been given to geographical knowledge, as a 
military commission for statistics and ereograjiiiy, whose labour had’ been 
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suspended for a time, has resumed and continued its operations since 
last January, and has made some progress in a General Miip of the 
Republic, working at the same time on a Geographical Dictionary, and 
on the statistics of various departments. Let us hope that this and 
other the peaceful labours of science may, for the benefit of the 
Mexicans themselves, and for the general interest of improvement,* 
replace the agitation which has so long convulsed their very intdVesting 
country. • 


South America, 

Brazil . — We learn from a notice in the ‘ Athcnamm,’ that the Rev. 
Daniel P. Kidder has published ‘ An Account of his Residence and 
Travels in Brazil,* which work we are told has the great merit of recti- 
fying many of the errors, geographical and statistical, which have been 
published in works enjoying some reputation. 

Bolivia.— Tht Bolivian Government having commissioned a French 
gentleman to explore the affluents of the River Plate, with a view to 
improving its navigation, the Minister of Public Instruction at Paris 
has invited the Academy of Sciences to draw’ up a set of instructions for 
the traveller, in order that his explorations may be made generally 
beneficial to science and to physical geography. 

An account of the attempt made, under the directions of the Bolivian 
Government, to open a communication with the River Plate, by de- 
scending the River Pilcomayo to its confluence wdth the Paraguay, and 
the failure of the expedition owdng to the shallowness of the bed of the 
river, which was finally lost among extensive inundations, was lately 
read to you at one of the evening meetings. 

Buenos Ayres . — From our foreign member, Don Pedro de Angelis, 
our suspicion is unfortunately confirmed, that the troubled state of the 
country has impeded the labours of geography as of other sciences ; 
thus our zealous correspondent says that his efforts to make knowm the 
geographical and historical relations of the country have been paralyzed 
by the late political events. He has, howTver, obligingly favoured us 
with a collection of documents just published, relating to the mission of 
Messrs. Ouseley and Deffandis, the result of which has been very dif- 
ferent from what w^as expected. 

Some addition to our knowledge of the upper portion of the great 
rivers Parana and Paraguay, and their principal affluents, may however 
be expected from these events, as one of the British steamers- of-war is 
said to have ascended the River Paraguay as high as the city^ of 
Assumption. 
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Australia and Eastern Archipelago. 

Since our last Anniversary different publications of merit have ap- 
peared relating to Australia and the Indian Archipelago, and fresh 
explorations in the former have been undertaken. My predecessor in 
this chair, in his Anniversary Addresses in 1844 and 1845, dwelt with 
peculiar emphasis on the great importance of Port Essington, and 
strongly advocated an exhaustive survey of all those seas, straits, and 
gulfs, as yet but imperfectly known, of the Great Eastern Archipelago, 
from the China Seas to Torres Straits, including both ; and we have 
seen, in speaking of our maritime surveys, that to the labours of Captain 
Sir E. Belcher, Captain Collinson, and Lieutenant Bate, we are already 
indebted for a very considerable increase to our knowledge of the China 
Seas, while Captain Blackwood and Lieutenant Yule are diminishing 
the dangers of the passage through Torres Straits by their accurate 
survey of those great Barrier Reefs that impede the passage of this direct 
maritime highway between our important colony of New South Wales 
and India. 

Of Port Essington the importance is indeed great ; and if, as we are 
disposed to believe, a practical overland route, between Sydney on the 
S., and that part of the N. of the Great Australian Continent, could be 
discovered, that importance would be greatly enhanced, although the 
dangers of the navigation along the E. coast of Australia will be no 
longer dreaded, since the labours of Captains Stokes and Blackwood 
have shown the facility with w hich steamers may now effect the passage 
by keeping within the Barrier Reef. ‘ A Particular Account of Port 
Essington ’ has j\ist been published by Mr. Windsor Earl, than whom 
none has had better opportunities, or more ably profited by them, of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the subject. To Mr. Earl’s volume 
we confidently refer those who would not only learn the history of that 
settlement, but acquire a knowledge of all its capabilities. Already has 
a party of enterprising pioneers, under the guidance of Dr. Leichardt, 
started for the discovery of an overland route from Moreton Bay to 
Victoria, and great has been our anxiety for their fate, in consequence 
of the sinister reports which reached us. Happily our fears for their 
safety have been in part dissipated. A party, consisting of Mr. C. 
Pemberton Hodgson, and others, went in search of them, and having 
come upon their trail, followed it to a point in 25^ N., and 148° 47' E., 
i. e, beyond the spot where Dr. Leichhardt and his party were said to 
have been murdered or to have perished. Every circumstance met with 
was indicative of their safety, and perfectly satisfied of this Mr. Hodgson 
and his companions returned, leaving us in hope of Dr. Leichardt’s 
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final success, though, when we consider the immense distance they had 
yet to travel over a region perfectly unknown, we cannot be free from 
all apprehension till we hear of their safe arrival at Port Essington. 
Other explorations have also been undertaken. Thus of Captain Sturt s 
expedition, of which mention was made in the last Address, has a report 
since received been read to you ; it describes his route from Morundee^ 
to Laidly’s Ponds, whence, taking a N.W. direction, he atta^ed to 
the lat. of 29° 40' 11" S., and long. 141° from which place he 

has sent back a portion of his people, and intends pursuing his explo- 
rations towards the interior. 

You have also been made acquainted, through the kindness of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, with the enterprising journeys of Mr. Scott Russell 
and his friends, and of their discovery of a large river, the Boyne, and 
of what they consider the upper course of the Condamine. 

In connexion with this subject of Australia, I must not omit to 
mention the works of M. de Strzelecki, of Mr. Eyre, and of Mr. Braim. 
With regard to the first, its importance has been- deemed such as to 
entitle the author to the award of one of our Gold Medals ; and having 
already, in carrying out the intentions of the Council by presenting the 
Medal to M. Strzelecki, recapitulated that gentleman’s labours, I need 
no further dwell upon them in this place. 

With regard to Mr. Eyre’s work, it contains, in addition to the 
account of that gentleman’s travels in Australia, which were rewarded 
by this Society, some very interesting ethnographical details. 

The work of Mr. Braim is indicated by its title, ‘The History of 
New South Wales, from its settlement to the close of 1844.’ 

If the interior of Australia presents one of the most interesting of 
geographical problems, a knowledge of the coasts of that immense 
island is of primary importance; and accordingly the Government, 
anxious that they should be accurately surveyed, despatched the Beagle, 
under the command of Captain Wickham, not only with a view to as- 
certain whether any large rivers emptied themselves into the sea, by 
ascending which the interior of the country might be explored, but in 
order to point out the various reefs, rocks, and shoals which obstruct or 
endanger the navigator’s route ; to describe the currents and prevailing 
winds which may favour or retard his progress, and the anchorages, 
soundings, bays, &c., where he may find a sure refuge, with supplies of 
water, of provisions, and of fuel. 

The vessel, after touching at the Cape, where she left Lieutenants 
Grey and Lushington, on their way to Australia as inland explorers, 
reached the W. coast of New Holland, at the Swan River, in November, 
1837, from which time to May, 1843, a period of nearly six years,* the 
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Beagle, first under the command of Captain Wickham, and subsequently 
under that of Captain Stokes, has twice made the round of the Austra- 
lian continent, affording ample opportunity to her gallant commanders 
and crews for displaying that skill and perseverance for 'which the navy 
of our country is so conspicuous. 

Of the Beagle’s surveys we have from time to time heard something, 
but it ^as reserved for Captain Stokes to be the historian of those labours 
in ■which he first took so active a part under Captain Wickham, and 
whicfi he subsequently himself directed. As it would be impossible, in 
the very short notice to which I must necessarily restrict myself in this 
Address, to give even an abstract of the many interesting facts brought 
to light by the Beagle’s surveys, I must content myself with merely 
stating that from S’wan River the ship proceeded to the N. W. coast, 
the configuration of which had led to the supposition that in this neigh- 
bourhood some large rivers disembogued into the sea. Commencing at 
Roebuck Bay, the coast was minutely examined as far N. as Port 
George IV. The result of this cruise was the discovery of Fitzroy 
River, and the addition of a tract of 300 miles of new counti 7 to our 
geographical knowledge. The next scene of operation was the W. en- 
trance of Bass’s Strait, after completing the survey of which the Beagle 
passed up the E. coast, examining on the way various openings and un- 
explored portions of the coast, and improving the existing charts of the 
track within the great barrier-reefs. Passing through Torres’ Strait, 
Port Essington was visited ; and in the examination of Clarence Strait, 
the discovery was made of Adelaide River and its S. shore. The coast 
to the W. was also explored for a distance of 60 miles, and found to be 
deeply indented with ba)s and openings. About 100 miles farther to 
the S. the explorer’s labours were rewarded by the important discovery 

of Victoria River, which was examined for 140 miles from its mouth 

a discovery which was likely to have proved fatal to Captain Stokes, and 
to have deprived the country of one of its most zealous and efficient 
officers. He was treacherously speared by a native at Point Pearce 
and by little less than a miracle escaped with his life, adding one more 
proof to numberless others of the dangers encountered in geographical 
exploration. It was while taking the longitude of Point Pearce that 
Captain Stokes received the w ound in his chest from the effects of which 
lie still occasionally suffers. 

From Victoria River tlie Bea-le revisited Swan River, whence, after 
refitting, she examined that dangerous cluster of reefs called Houtman’s 
Abrolhos, and the mainland abreast of it. These reefs, it may be re- 
marked, are, with the exception of the Bermudas, the coral formation 
the most distant from tlie Equator. From thence the N.W. coast was 
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examined from the Forester’s to Turtle Island. Of the former group, 
Depuch Island, one of the most remarkable from its size and the very 
curious and interesting native drawings found upon its rocks, has al- 
ready been described in the Society’s Journal. After going to Timor 
for a supply of water, which was not to be procured at this portion of 
the Australian continent, the Beagle returned to the coast, and com- ^ 
pleted the survey from Depuch Island to Dampier’s Archipelagp, and 
discovered that the Ions: sousjht for Trval Rocks w'ere no other than a 
patch close to the N. end of Barrow Island. Great additions were made 
to the chart in this neighbourhood, leaving which the vessel sailed for 
Sydney, touching at Swan River and Adelaide, At Sydney Captain 
Wickham invalided, and the command devolved upon Captain Stokes, 
who again carried the vessel along the N.E. coast, making further dis- 
coveries and additions to the charts : the most important of the foimer 
was that of finding Endeavour Strait not only navigable for large ves- 
sels, but being in fact, as Captain Blackwood's more extended survey 
has proved, the best passage through that part of Torres Strait. The 
next important feature in this extensive survey was the exploration of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, where Captain Stokes discovered two rivers, 
the Albert and Flinders, the former of which w'as ascended for about 60 
miles, flowing through a rich alluvial country. The remaining portion 
of the N.W. coast, between Roebuck Bay and Turtle Island, which in- 
deed had never been before seen, w'as now explored, and found to be a 
low, monotonous, and uninhabited waste. The country lying at the S. 
foot of Moresby’s flat-top range, which had been erroneously reported 
to be a fine country, was found, on the contrary, to be a sterile tract. 
Holdfast Bay and Port Adelaide formed the next portion of the Beagle’s 
labours, which terminated by the survey of the S. coast of Tasmania and 
the remaining portion of Bass’s Strait. This part of the w'ork was very 
materially expedited by the liberality of Sir John Franklin in lending 
the assistance of a colonial vessel. 

The full value of the Beagle’s surveys is more and more appreciated as 
our colonial settlements in Australia and our relations with the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago acquire extension. The passage along the 
E. coast of Australia, now proved, by the labours of Captain Stokes, to 
be not only practicable, but perfectly free from danger, together with 
the survey of Captain Blackwood of Torres Strait, open up a new era in 
Eastern navigation ; and we may predict that ere long this line will be a 
much- frequented high-road between India, China, and the Archipelago, 
and Sydney and Tasmania. The so long dreaded passage of Torres 
Strait presents a free passage, while the fringing reefs of the eastern coast 
form a natural breakwater, between which and the land steamers may 
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pursue their course, not only in safety over a distance of 1000 miles, but 
in the enjoyment of some of the most picturesque scenery. 

To Captain Stokes’s narrative is added the journal, full of interest, of 
visita to the islands of the Arafura Sea by that intelligent officer Captain 
Owen Stanley, who, we have much satisfaction to learn, is about to be 
appointed to the Rattlesnake, for completing the survey of Torres Strait 
and IJew Guinea. But, however reluctantly, I must pass on to other 
objects, merely adding in conclusion my hearty recommendation of Cap- 
tain Stokes’s book. In it will be seen what eminent services have been 
rendered to our Eastern navigation by Captains Wickham, Stokes, and 
Stanley, assisted by their zealous officers and men ; and while we recom- 
mend this work for the sterling value of its information, we cannot re- 
frain from expressing the gratification we experienced from the style 
and manner of its author, which are everything that can be desired in a 
work of this nature, and are highly creditable to Captain Stokes’s lite- 
rarv acquirements. If anything be wanting to render the work complete, 
it is perhaps the collection in the Appendix of the results of the several 
astronomical and meteorological observations that are dispersed through- 
out the book. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the beautiful 
and accurate charts which accompany it, particularly the chart of Bass’s 
Strait. 

We cannot leave this subject without adverting to the routes of inland 
exploration in Australia proposed by Captain Stokes, as indicated on his 
general map of that country. These routes not only pass over portions 
of the island of great interest from their position, but are of such a length 
as to render the success of their complete exploration almost certain. 

Returning now to the northward, the first object which fixes our at- 
tention is the no less valuable than successful enterprise of one of those 
extraordinary men who seem fated to achieve more by their own energies 
and ability than is often effected by a combination of numbers and power. 
It is in the work of Captain Keppel, entitled ‘ Expedition of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Dido against the Pirates of Borneo,’ that we learn to es- 
timate the character of Mr. Brooke, while we are taught to appreciate 
not only what he has already done, but the immense advantages that may 
accrue from the position in which he has placed himself. Assisted by 
the powerful influence of the Rajah of Sarawak (Mr. Brooke’s present 
title), and protected by the British Government, whose agent he has been 
constituted, our enterprising countrymen may settle quietly in Borneo, 
and derive from its rich, varied, and abundant produce the means of a 
most beneficial and lucrative commerce, while they extend the markets 
for our own productions. The discovery of coal in abundance, of good 
quality and easily procured, at the very spot where, if we had to choose. 
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we should place it, will prove of immense benefit to our steam navigation 
of the Eastern seas. But great as are all these advantages of Mr. 
Brockets enterprise, they have been rendered available chiefly by the de- 
struction of those hordes of pirates who for so many years have with im- 
punity infested the islands of the Archipelago and obstructed commerce. 
In the important service of their destruction, Captain Keppel and his . 
brave officers have taken the chief part ; and in the narrative from which 
w^e glean our notice, we hardly know which most to admire — the gni- 
nent services of the gallant Captain, or that retiring modesty which has 
led him in his narrative to speak so little of himself. The next work I 
shall mention is the interesting volume of Mr. Davidson, entitled ‘ Trade 
and Travel in the East’ — a volume which, though made up of remi- 
niscences, is full of valuable information on Java, Singapore, the Dutch 
settlements, and China, 


Miscellanea. 

1. The subject of a passage across the two Isthmuses of Suez and 
Panama has been often discussed ; and as you are aware, Gentlemen, a 
great many levels have been taken over different parts of these two necks 
of land, which, by opposing barriers to direct navigation, compel vessels 
to make long and often dangerous circuitous voyages. It is not my in- 
tention to go into the reasons which have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of any of the proposed lines, either for canals or roads ; but it would 
appear, in France at least, tbe subject has not lost its interest, inasmuch 
as a note has been addressed to the Academy of Sciences on the neces- 
sity of revising the levels that have been made over the two necks of 
land, in consequence of errors discovered in former operations. With 
regard to the Isthmus of Panama, however, tbe line of steamers now 
established from Panama to all the ports of the South Pacific, as far as 
Valparaiso, will give easy access to those countries to the traveller, 
whether in search of scientific knowledge or commercial enterprise. 

2. We have already alluded to the formation at St. Petersburg of a 
Geographical Society. We have the additional satisfaction of announcing 
the establishment of a similar society at Darmstadt ; and when we con- 
sider the persevering research for which the Germans are remarkable, 
we may fairly anticipate that while the attention of other countries pos- 
sessing a large mercantile navy and extensive colonial relations is more 
exclusively turned towards exploration, the German geographers will 
devote their efforts to a careful sifting of the immense accumulation of 
the facts of geographical science already existing, so as to separate the 
more from the less interesting, and by their juxtaposition and comph- 
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Tis4H) establish data and constants of the highest importance to an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the globe we inhabit. 

Physical Geography . — The importance of physical geography has 
frequently been insisted upon by former Presidents of this Society : it 
is, indeed, the basis of all geography — that upon which rests the prac- 
tical importance of the whole science we profess to cultivate. To define 
it is difficult : the great Humboldt himself, in his ‘ Cosmos,’ instead of 
attempting to do so, explains through a couple of pages the objects of 
which it takes cognizance, and to which it is limited. Many of the 
facts of physical geography are susceptible of graphical representation, 
and are thus made to take strong hold on the memory of such as are 
sufficiently interested in the subject to study these delineations. What 
Mr. Greenough said when he so admirably characterised the importance 
of good maps in the study of positive geography, may with equal truth 
be applied to the ‘ Atlas of Physical Geography ’ published by Berghaus, 
and now, through the enterprise of Mr. Alexander Keith Johnson, of 
Edinburgh, presented to us in an English dress. Four parts, contain- 
ing nine maps, have already appeared ; and those who have seen them 
will confirm the opinion that, if completed as it is begun, the ‘ Physical 
Atlas ’ of Messrs. Berghaus and Johnson will not only constitute one of 
the greatest ornaments to a scientific library, but be regarded as an in- 
dispensable work to all who would have a correct notion of the great 
physical features and phenomena of our earth. The beauty of the exe- 
cution of Mr. Johnson’s maps is commensurate with the intrinsic im- 
portance of their matter. When such works are published for the fur- 
therance of our science, we are happy to announce them with the praise 
which is their due, and we heartily wish that Mr. Johnson may reap the 
just reward of his enterprise by a large sale. 

While on this subject of physical geography, I cannot but regret that 
we possess no complete and satisfactory work on the subject in our lan- 
guage. The ‘ Cosmos ’ of the celebrated Humboldt, already mentioned 
and of which we understand a good translation into English is now pre- 
paring, will, no doubt, expose the great features of the science in that 
masterly and comprehensive manner so peculiar to its author. We can- 
not now speak of it; and when the translation in question shall be put 
within our reach, we shall be more disposed to receive the judgments of 
our master with submissive respect than question their validity. Sound 
judgment is as much shown in the acknowledgment of superior genius 
as in attempting to dispute it. 

But while we regret the want of masterly English works on physical 
geography, we have some consolation in believing that this arises not 
from want of native talent, but from the comparative newness, if I mav 
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use the terra, of the science itself in this country. When the facts and 
important bearings of the science shall be sufficiently known and appre- 
ciated, we do not doubt that master minds will be found among us to do 
it full justice. In the mean time attention must be drawn to it as an 
important branch of education, and its first notions be rendered popular. 
With this view, some w'orks of small extent, but of very considerable* 
merit, have at different times been published, to which I would dkll at- 
tention, as highly worthy of it. First among these popular wojks I 
would mention four small volumes entitled ‘ The Farth, the Heavens, 
the Air, and the Sea,’ by the late Mr. Robert Mudie. This work, though 
evidently written for the young, may be studied with great advantage by 
men of riper years. The abundance of facts it exposes, and the general 
considerations which result from them, display a great acquaintance 
with the subject, and a mind of no ordinary stamp. There are two 
other small works by R. M. Zomlin, entitled — one of them, ‘ Recrea- 
tions in Physical Geography;’ and the other, ‘The World of Waters:’ 
and still more lately two little volumes have been published by our wor- 
thy member Mr. Wittich, under the title of ‘ Curiosities of Physical 
Geography.’ The ability displayed in these several publications is 
great ; and although there is less of generalization in the latter-named 
w orks than in that of Mr. Mudie, they are interesting compilations, and 
their appearance is a sign of a growing interest for physical geography, 
which w'e cannot but hail wdth pleasure as the forerunners of more im- 
portant labours in one of the most delightful and important fields of 
knowledge. 

Elementary works are too often neglected as beneath notice ; we are, 
however, of opinion, not only that they are of the greatest importance, 
but that they require, in order to be well digested and really useful, much 
greater ability than their compilers are apt to get credit for. A great 
deal in the pursuit of science depends upon the early impression we re- 
ceive in the study of its rudiments ; when these are confused and repul- 
sive they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the sub- 
ject; but when, on the contrary, they are clear and rendered attractive, 
they stimulate the wish for information, and thus pave the way for com- 
plete knowledge. Such an elementary book has lately been published 
by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of ‘ Geography for Families and Schools,’ 
which I have much pleasure in recommending to those of our members 
who are desirous that their children should be informed on the science 
they themselves cultivate with such predilection. 

Arctic Expedition . — The reasons for undertaking another Arctic ex- 
pedition, and making a further attempt to accomplish a North-West 
passage, after the several unsuccessful efforts already made, were so 
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thorougbly explained in tbe Address of my predecessor in this chair, at 
the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, and the route it was to take 
was so clearly pointed out, that nothing further remains to be said upon 
the subject. The last information received from the expedition stated 
them to be at White Fish Island, E. coast of Greenland, in 69° 9' N. 
.and 53° 10' W., all well. Pending the result of the undertaking, all 
we can do is cordially to wish it every success, and that the gallant com^ 
mander, Sir John Franklin, and his excellent officers and crew, may 
all return in safety, crowned with fresh laurels. In the mean time we 
have great pleasure in learning that our enterprising countryman has 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for the section “ Geographic et Navigation,” in the place of M. 
de Guines, deceased. 

Georama . — I must not pass unnoticed the Georama which M. Gue- 
rin proposes to erect in this capital to enable students in geography to 
obtain through its means, in a few visits, more correct ideas of the ex- 
tent of the several regions of the globe, and the geographical relations 
they bear to each other, than can otherwise be obtained by long study. 

The Gkorama of M. Guerin is an immense hollow sphere, in the centre 
of which the spectator stands, and looking around him sees every country 
of the world in its true proportional dimensions and form, and its cor- 
rect relative position. The value of the Georama was so highly appre- 
ciated by the Geographical Society of Paris, that the French Govern- 
ment granted to M. Guerin a piece of ground in the Champs Eiyst^es 
sufficient for its erection, where it is now open to the public. The 
French Georama is about 30 feet in diameter ; but that which it is pro- 
posed to erect in London will be about 60 feet in diameter — a size 
which will admit of the introduction of more detail and many improve- 
ments. 

The project of M. Guerin has received the sanction of the names of 
the President of the Royal Society and many others distinguished in 
various branches of science. 


Conclusion. 

Permit me, Gentlemen, in conclusion, to say a few words on the pre- 
sent state and future prospects of our Society. 

The hope expressed by your late President at the last Anniversary, 
that the Government might be induced to grant to the Society apart- 
ments in some public building, is not, I regret, likely to be at present 
fulfilled; as, from a communication recently received from the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, although the value of this Society 
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is there fully recognised, yet it appears the demand for build ings re 
quired for additional public offices prevents any immediate prospect of a 
purely scientific Society obtaining any which might otherwise have be- 
come vacant. We must therefore be prepared, at the expiration of the 
lease of these apartments next year, to provide others at the expense of 
the Society’s own funds. 

In all other respects I may congratulate you on our prospects.* The 
Society is free from debt, and we may fairly hope that the new finapcial 
measures which, after ample discussion, you adopted at the late General 
Meeting, will enable the Council at no distant day again to grant that 
assistance to explorers which prudential motives had obliged them for 
some years past to discontinue. The increased accession of members 
to the Society, on which your President remarked at the last Anniver- 
sary, has been maintained, forty new members having been admitted 
during the past year. Mr. James Alexander has renewed for a fourth 
time his munificent donation of £50 to the Society— an example which 
I hope will not be set in vain to those who, like himself, possessing 
ample means, think they cannot be more usefully employed than in pro- 
moting science ; and I trust that every member will be animated to en- 
deavour, in the mode most suited to his ability, to strive to inciease the 
numbers and add to the efficiency of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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I. — A Description of the Province of Khiizistan. By A. H. 

Layard, Esq, Communicated by Lord Aberdeen, 

Political Condition and Divisions, 

7'he extensive chain of mountains, anciently known by the name 
of Zagros, now by that of Luristan, and the districts to the west 
of it, have for centuries been less under the immediate control 
and superintendence of the Persian government tlian any other 
portion ot the empire: this is owing to several circumstances, but 
principally to the inaccessible nature of the mountains themselves, 
inhabited by brave and warlike tribes, and to the plains beyond 
them having a natural barrier to invasion in those mountains. 
The Lurs,"^ with the inhabitants of the province of Khuzistan 
and of the districts of Behbehan, have, it is true, always acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Shah of Persia, but the annual 
tribute at which they are assessed, is seldom paid without the 
presence of a sufficient force to collect it. These tribes and the 
towns of Khuzistan, with the Arab tribes dependent upon them, 
have their own chiefs, members of ancient and noble families, by 
whom that rank has in many cases been enjoyed from time imme- 
morial, and they are seldom troubled with local governors 
appointed by the Shah. When such governors are sent, it is 
usually for the purpose of raising the revenue for the year and 
such arrears as may be due. After having collected the required 
sum, they generally withdraw, and the tribes continue under their 
own chiefs, whose authority they are more inclined to respect. 
These popular chiefs have frequently been recognised by the 
Persian government, and armed with the additional power of 
local governors, they having been found, when willing to accept 
this office, better able to enforce obedience among their own 
tribes and to collect the tribute than a stranger having no natural 
claim upon them. Such was the system generally pursued by 
the government during the last reign. 


* The inhabitants of the mountains, whether Feili, Bakbtiyari, Kuhgelu,* or 
Mamesenni, are known throughout Persia by the general name of Lurs. 
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The country which I am about to describe may be divided into 
the mountains and the plains. This division is remarkably pal- 
pable and defined, both with regard to the physical geography of 
the country and to the origin, manners, customs and even lan- 
guage of its inhabitants. 

The great tribes inhabiting the mountains are the Lurs, 
generally known bv the name of Feili, Bakhtiyari, Kuhgelu, 
and Slamesenni, They occupy that portion of the chain which 
ext Aids from the vicinity of Kirmanshah to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Shirdz. The extensive plains which stretch to 
the west of the mountains, contain the districts of Shushter, Dizful, 
Hawizah, Behbehan, and the country of the Cha’b * and Beni- 
Lam Arabs. 

The Bem-Lam Arabs occupy a part of the Turkish territory; 
but as they frequently encamp within the Persian boundaries, and 
are so intimately connected with the province of Khuzistan, I 
have included them in the description of the tribes inhabiting the 
west of Persia. 

The country hereafter described is principally the province of 
Khuzistan, the true limits of which cannot, however, be deter- 
mined with precision. The modern boundaries, as at present 
recognised by the government, probably differ in many respects 
from the ancient boundaries of that country. 

The following are at present generally considered as its proper 
boundaries: — To the N. and N.E., the mountains of the great 
chain on which the first snow usually falls. To the W. the river 
Kerkhah ; although the pastures on its western bank are inhabited 
by tribes under the Wall (governor) of Hawizah, and are usually 
considered as Persian ground. To the S., the Jerrahi or Kur- 
distan River, and a line drawn across the desert from the Karun 
or Kuran to the Kerkhah, a few miles above the j unction of each 
of the rivers with the Shat-el-* Arab or Euphrates. To the E. the 
Kurdistan. Within this province, therefore, are included the 
towns of Shushter, Dizful, and Hawizah, the plain of Ram 
Hormuz, the Bakhtiyaris, part of the Feili and part of the Cha’b 
Arabs : the latter tribe, however, have hitherto been assessed by 
the governor of Fars. Behbehan, although in our maps included 
in the province of Khuzistan, is properly in that of Fars. 

The largest tribes occupy the district of Luri Kutchikf (f. e, 
the little Lurs), and are known by the general name of Feili.'*' 


* The name of this tribe is pronounced as I have written it, both by themselves 
and in Khvuistan, although the proper pronunciation and orthoeranhv is Ka'h TKa 
to the east of the Sliat-el- Arab usually pronounce the k as ch, saying chebtr for 
Arotr, etc, ® 


+ Or Kuchuk.— F. S. 

; Major Rawlinson observes, in his ‘ Solet on a March frnm yrJ.AU * vl* . 
(Joum. of ,he R. Geog. Soc , ;ol. ix., p. 52). that 
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The tribe itself is divided into the Pi'sh-Kuh and the Pushti- 
Kuh^ or that portion which is before, and that which is behind 
the mountains, and these divisions contain numerous sub-divisions. 
The table. No. 1, given at the end of the Article, is corrected 
and enlarged from that given by Major Rawlinson in the 
* Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc.,’ vol. ix. p. 107. 

The great branch of the Pish-Kuh is divided into four trtbes, 
each of which has numerous subdivisions. It is without^ a 
supreme chief having power over the whole body, but each tribe, 
and almost each subdivision, has its own particular head or 
Piishmdl, who acknowledges no other authority than that of the 
Shah, when he is able to enforce it. It is owing to this circum- 
stance, and to their residing in the vicinity of the large towns of 
Kirmanshah, Bunijird, and Khurram-abad, that the tribes of the 
Pish-Kuh are more under the control of the government than 
those of the Pushti-Kuh. While the latter recognise the 
authority of the Wali of Luristan, the former are placed under a 
local governor sent either from Kirmanshah or Isfahan. During 
my residence in Khuzistan, Haji Muila Ahmed was employed 
by the Mo’tamid * in collecting their revenues. The tribes, 
however, long resisted his authority, and several were in arms 
against the government ; but their want of unity rendered them 
totally unfit to oppose the Haji, who by means of intrigue alone, 
soon succeeded in collecting a large sum of money, 

Maj or Rawlinson observes in his ‘ Notes ’ f that ‘ some four or 
five Tushmals are usually associated in the government of every 
subdivision ; and on great occasions, also, these Tushmals meet as 
equals and consult ; so that their internal constitution — which I 
believe to be very uncommon among the clan nations of Asia — 
more nearly assimilates to the spirit of a confederated republic than 
to that of a great feudal aristocracy.’ This is not, however, exactly 
the case; the Lurs of the Pish-Kuh do not in fact differ from 
the other inhabitants of the mountidns. The system pursued is 
the same throughout the whole of the tribes in Persia. Each 
tribe has its chief, who exercises an unlimited authority over its 
members.^ The tushmals are merely chiefs of families or of 
subdivisions, who are employed in collecting the tribute, and are 
considered responsible to the chief for the good order and 
allegiance of those placed under their care : they may resort to 
any means they think proper in raising this tribute, and may 

name of FeiU throughout Persia ; moreover, all the tribes of Luri 
Kutchik are called FeiK, and amotig the tribe themselves I have always heard that 
name used. 

* Minister; literally Sustainer of the Government. It is commonly pronounced 
Matamet ^ ^ 

t Journal of the Royal Geogr. Soc., vol. ix. p. 109 , 

J Like the Sheikhs of the Arab tribes. — F. S. 

B 2 
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imprison or even put to death those who belong- to the division 
over which they are placed ; but they are accountable to the great 
chief for that part of the tribute apportioned to their division, 
and must follow him in his wars when he needs their services. 
It is upon these conditions that they hold their power as tush- 
mals ; and if these are neglected they may be immediately 
displaced : the constitution of these tribes bears, in fact, a very 
strong resemblance to feudalism. The chief himself accounts 
with the government, and is left to raise the tribute through his 
tushmals. 

The four tribes of the Pish-Kuh are generally at war with 
each other. They are notorious for their plundering propensi- 
ties, particularly the Dilfan and Silah-silah. The country they 
inhabit can seldom be traversed in safety either by single tra- 
vellers or caravans. 

The tribe of Dilfan furnishes 800 men. who form the Luristan 
regiment. Of this number 300 are raised from the subdivision 
of Yiwetiwand, 400 from that of Muminawand, and 100 from 
that of Reisawand. 

The members of the tribe of Dilfan are chiefly ’ Ali-Ilahis * in 
religion. 

The tribe of ’Amalah,j as the name denotes, were originally 
employed by the wall's of Luristan as their immediate servants. 
Several of its subdivisions are still called after the services 
that their members used to perform, as — Mir-akhur Katirjf, 
head muleteer; Gholam, slave. This name is still applied to 
that portion of the tribes of the Pushti-Kuh which encamps with 
the wall. 


The ’Amalah are Deh-Nishins,§ who cultivate the crown-lands 
in the neighbourhood of Khurram-abad. 

The tribes of the Pushti Kuh are under a wall, whose ances- 


tors were the chiefs of all the Feili Lurs. Hasan Khan the 
father of the present wall, was the last w ho enjoyed that pow'erful 
post. He was, however, vested with authority over the tribes 
of the Pish-Kuh by the Persian Government, his leo-itimate rio-ht 
only extending to those of the Pushti-Kuh. Kelb ’Ali Kb^n.lj 
who was of the same family, opposed him with some success 
but was finally murdered when in the camp of Mohammed-’Ali- 
Mirza,1j who had by an oath of safe cond uct prevailed on the 

* Those who believe ’AH to be an Incaniahon of the Deity F S ^ ^ 

t Agents, operatives. t Superintendent.— F S 

6 Settled in villages. — F. S. 

j] This was the chief who murdered Captain Giant and Mr u- 

.on, Mehd. Khan, ^ill living, but enjoys no kind of authority ’ofer the trlf* * 

^ ^ ^ ^ Prince Mohanime<l *AH. At present wiien tiflo mt' * 

abridgment of Emir-zadeli, i. e. Noble-liorn, equivLent to Be^-zadeh ^ 

.yeTnrk,,i.pre6xed, .t signifies Gentlentl. - wLen fflf;ed I^ 
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chief to join him. Hasan Khan died a few years ago at a very 
advanced age. His three sons had ejected him from the govern- 
ment of Luristan, and after his death they divided the tribes 
subject to him. The eldest is ’All Khan, who enjovs the chief 
authority in Luristan. At present the following tribes acknow- 
ledge him as their chief: — Kurd, Shahan, Dinarwand, Lort, 
Handemeni, Sag wand, and Bei'ranwand ; the two latter tribes, 
however, only when he has power to enforce his authority. 
Ahmed Khan holds half the tribe of Mehaki; and Haider Khaa 
the remainder, with the tribe of Panj Siliin.* 

’All Khan, in addition to the tribes above mentioned, possesses 
the villages of Deh Luran and Bay at, and extensive pastures in 
the plains, which are usually inhabited by the Beni Lam Arabs, 
who pay a small sum yearly for permission to occupy them. 

The three brothers are inveterate enemies, and generally at 
war with each other. ’All Khan assumes a regal dignity, and 
in his black tent affects all the etiquette of a Fet-h-’Alf 
Shah. He is little liked by his tribes, and has frequently been 
guilty of extreme acts of oppression and cruelty. It is only 
lately that kafilahsf have been able to pass, with any degree of 
security, through his territories ; he is, however, generous and 
hospitable to travellers. Haider Khjln is generally liked bv the 
Lurs ; but I believe Ahmed Khan to be the most intelligent 
and trustworthy of the three. The Government foment the divi- 
sions between these brothers, fearing the union of the tribes 
under one chief. 

Of all the tribes, the Sagw'ands have given the most trouble to 
the Persian Government. Relying upon the strength of their 
position, they were for some months in open rebellion, and two 
regiments could with difficulty succeed in collecting the tribute. 
Before the arrival of the Mo’iamid in Khuzistan, in the spring 
of 1841, the whole country was in a most disturbed stale, and 
the roads very unsafe. Caravans were frequently plundered, and 
the communication between Shushter, Kirmanshah, and Khorram- 
abad by the mountain passes, almost entirely cut off. The 
country is at present in a more quiet state, and hostages have 
been given by the chiefs as securities for their future gotxl con- 
duct. 

Luri KuchikJ was formerly Included in the government of 
Kirmanshah, but since the removal of the Mo’tamid i-Daulet to 
Isfahan it has been made over to him.§ The usual residence ot 


» The five Pillars.— F. S. 

f Caravans. This is the Arabic term, sometimes spelt cofile. — F. S. 

X Little Lur. ~F. S.. 

§ The large government of Kirmanshah, as it existed during the reign of Fet-h 
*Ali Shah when ^lohammed AU Mirza was governor, suffered much curtailmeflt. 
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the governor of the Pish-Kuh is either at Khorram-abad or in 
the plain of Seimarrah. 

It is very difficult to form a correct estimate of the forces that 
might be raised in Luri Kuchik. The Wall, ^Ali Khan, may 
probably be able to collect between 4000 and 5000 men, of 
whom 500 or 600 are horsemen, Ahmed Khdn and ’All Khan 
‘ have each at present about 3000- The Sagwands have about 
300 'horsemen, who would probably now join ’AH Khan. The 
gress amount of armed men that might be raised in Luristan 
may, perhaps, be between 4000 and 5000 horsemen, and 20,000 
matchlock-men. The Feilis pretend to have more respect for an 
oath, and to be less bloodthirsty than their neighbours, the 
Bakhtiydris ; but I believe there is little difference in these re- 
spects between them. Several subdivisions of the tribes of the 
Pushti-Kdh have left their mountains, owing to acts of oppression 
on the part of 'All Khan, and have sought refuge in the Dehats, 
or small villages, dependent upon Dizful, settling as rayyats,* 
and engaging in the cultivation of the soil. 

To the south of the Feilis occur the Bakhtiyari tribes, who, 
with the Kuhgelus and Mamesenni's, occupy the districts of Luri 
Buzurg.f The northern boumlary of the country inhabited by the 
Bakhtiyaris is the river of Dizful ; the southern, an imaginary 
line drawn from Deh Yur, in the plain of Ram-Hormuz, to 
Felat, near Kumishah, on the opposite side of the mountains. 
To the east, they encamp in the immediate vicinity of Burujird ; 
in Fendun and Chahar Mahall, J within 2 days’ journey of 
Isfahan. To the west, they occupy the low hills, and the upper 
part of the plains above Dizful, Shusliter, and Ram-Hormuz. 
These tribes differ in many respects from the Feihs: their dia- 
lect has more resemblance to the Persian language ; a Bakh- 
tiyari would probably have some difficulty in understanding a 
Fe'ili. There are no ’Ali-Ilahis among them, while many of 
their neighbours are of that sect, although they will not openly 
confess it. 

Major R awl in son’s table of the Bakhtiyaris needs a few altera- 
tions. The table No. 2 will probably be found more correct. 

During my residence in the Bakhtiyari mountains four chiefs 
ruled over these tribes, and were generally at war with each 
other ; the most powerful, and the one who by the government 

Luristan, the Bakhtiyan'g, Shushter, Dizful, Hawizah, &c., formerly annexed to it 
were added to Isfahan, and Hamadan lias a separate governor. ’ 

♦ Properly Ra’tiya, or Rai'yah, “pastured,” “protected,*’ thence “herds,’’ “sub- 
jects;" the plural is Raaya. From Ra'iyah and Ra’iyat the Turks have formed the 
contracted word Raya; the Indians have their Rayat, spelt by the Anglo-Indians 
Ryot, but in Turkey this term is exclusively applied to the Zimmis or Christian 
tributaries.— F. S. 

'f Great Lur. — F. S. ^ Four districts. — F. S. 
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was considered the principal chief, was Mohammed Taki Khan. 
The names of the other three were, Keib ’Ah' Khan, Ja’fer 
Kuli Khan, and Mohammed Meti* Khan. 

The Bakhlivari tribes are divided into those belonging to the 
Haft Lang+ and those belonging to the Chahar Lang.J The 
other tribes mentioned in the table are not included within this, 
division, but are either dependencies or tribes not originally occu- 
piers of the mountains — the Binduni, however, excepted, who 
are by the Bakhtiyan's believed to be aborigines, and to have inha- 
bited the country before they themselves took possession of it. 
This tribe has no chief of its own, but some of its members inter- 
mix with the Chahar Lang. The Kiyunurzis alone are said to 
consist of nearly four hundred families. It is difficult to account 
for this division of the tribes, and for the names of Haft Lang 
and Chahar Lang. Many traditions upon the subject exist among 
the Bakhtiyan's; that most credited is the following: — The 
Bakhtiyan's, they say, came originally from Sham,§ under one 
great chief, and took possession of the mountains which they now 
inhabit. A descendant of this chief had two wives, to whom he 
was equally attached. By one he was the father of four children, 
by the other he had seven. At his death the children of these 
two families formed the two divisions of four and seven branches 
respectively. A quarrel soon ensued between them, and the feud 
was bequeathed to their posterity. It is certain that from time 
immemorial the greatest enmity has existed between the Haft 
Langs and Chahar Langs; and although both known as Bakhti- 
yan's, these tribes seldom intermarry. Their garmesi'rs,|| or places 
of winter residence, are now chiefly divided by the Karun ; their 
sardesi'rs, or summer quarters, are not so well distinguished, but 
the tribes of the Haft Lang very rarely encamp near those of the 
Chahar. Should they approach, much bloodshed is usually the 
consequence. 

The Dinar uni tribes came originally from Isfahan. Their 
encampments are limited to the valley of Susan and Bors, and to 
the mountains in the immediate neighbourhood. It is only since 
their alliance with Mohammed Taki Khan that they have been 
allowed to settle in the extensive and fertile plain of Mai -Amir, 

The tribes of Janniki' Garmesir and Janniki Sardesir were 
originally included in the Kdbgelii. The Gunduzlu^ is an 
Afshar tribe. I have not been able to ascertain the precise period 

* Mutr«— F. s. 

t Seven legs or branches. — F. S. it Four legs or branches. — F. S. 

^ Syria. — F, S. 

IJ Garmesir and Sardesir, i. e. warm and cold tract in Fenian, is the Yaila and 
Kishia of the Turks, who also say Yailak and Kishlak. — F. S. 

^ Ghnduz-lu signifies ‘ day-timers ’ in Turtish. Many of these tribe^ as well* as 
their neighbours the Kurds, speak Turkish, and are probably of Turkish origin. — F. S. 
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of their immigration into this country. Nadir Shah found them 
in Khuzistdn, and compelled them to return with him into the 
north of Persia. After his death, the Gunduzlus alone, of the 
numerous Afshdr tribes that had quitted Khuzistan, returned to 
their former pastures. The Afsh^rs occupied the greater part 
^of the province to the foot of the great chain of mountains, and 
even ,the country now inhabited by the Cha’b Arabs, where 
Dorak * was their principal settlement. The Bakhtiyaris were 
confined to the mountains ; and the Afshars were generally suffi- 
ciently powerful and united to oppose them with success if they 
ventured into the plain. 

The Bakhtiyaris are at present under the governor of Isfahan, 
the Mo’tainid ed Daulet ; with the exception of the tribes of 
Sallak, Memiwand, and Zalaki, and a small part of the tribe of 
Mdguwf, which, being in the vicinity, are under the immediate 
control of the governor of Burujird. 

Mohammed Taki Khan, the great Bakhtiyari chief, now in 
confinement at Teheran, is descended from an ancient and noble 
family, in whom for centuries has been vested the chieftainship 
of the Chahar Lang.f In the time of Nadir Shah, Zaman Khan 
had three sons by the same wife — viz., ’All Mardan, Reshid, and 
’All Salih. Reshid held a high station in the court of Nadir, 
and on the Shah’s death, possessing himself of a large sum of 
money from the treasury, fled to his native mountains. With his 
pecuniary assistance, his brother ’All Mardan appeared as a com- 
petitor for the crown of Persia. Mohammed Takf is descended 
from Reshid. ’All Mardan at his death left an only daughter, 
from whom is descended the present ’All Mardan Khan, who 
has mixed but little in the affairs and broils of the Bakhtiyari 
tilbes, and has now no authority among them. These chiefs 
were all Kiyilnurzis. ’All, the father of Mohammed Takf Khan, 
had so much power over the tribes that the suspicions of the 
Persian government were excited. His brother Hasan, and Fet-h 
’All, his uncle, betrayed him into the hands of the Shah. His 
eyes were put out, and Hasan received the chieftainship as the 
reward of his perfidy. Mohammed Taki and his brothers were 
then children, and resided among the inhabitants of the Armenian 
villages in Feridun,:|: by whom thev were entirely supported 
Hasan, to strengthen his authority, had put to death Iskander, 
the uncle of Mohammed Taki, with two of his nearest relations. 


* Properly Daurak, the diphthong au being often changed into 6, thus • vaum « a 
day, m Arabic, is commonly pronounced yom, as in Hebrew.— F. S / 

f Ministers of the empire, — F. S. ' 

.. * ,^‘^7 including Sangi Bahratn and Sbcri.kin were 

nurcha«d by Mohammed Tak. a lather from the Government, and were cons^ueX 
hia own property. 'Ah died tour years ago. '-unsequeniiy 
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and had attempted to murder his brother and his two sons. Thus, 
according to the laws, the blood of three persons was required by 
Mohammed Taki. His youth and poverty allayed the suspicions 
of Hasan, and he was suffered to live unmolested in the Armenian 
Village of Sangi Bahram. At the age of eighteen he formed the 
design of avenging the murder of his relations and the injuries 
inflicted on his father. He was joined by his two younger 
brothers, ’All Naghi and Khan Baba. The three youths, having 
penetrated without discovery to the dwelling of Hasan, slew 
him as he rose from his prayers. They were immediately joined 
by a few of the tribes, who regarded them as their legitimate 
chiefs, and with whose assistance they succeeded in putting to 
death Fet-h ’Ah' and the eldest son of Hasan : thus taking revenge 
for the blood of their relations, according to the barbarous laws 
of the country. He subsequently married the daughter of Hasan, 
and brought up the three infant children of that chief. Since 
that time Mohammed Taki has enjoyed the chief power among 
the Bakhtiyari. 

During the period of Mohammed Takf’s prosperity the fol- 
lowing tribes acknowledged his authority : — Janniki Garmesir, 
Janniki Sardesfr, Kiyunurzi, Suhiinf, part of Mdguwi, Gun- 
dtizlu, Dinaruni, the tribes occupying the plains of Ram-Hormuz, 
the inhabitants of the village of Ferfdun, and a small portion of 
the Haft Lang tribes of Doraki and Beidawand. The Bahmehis 
and Teibis, the largest of the Kuhgelu tribes, whose chiefs are 
married to the sisters of Mohammed Taki, were more under 
his control than under that of the governor of Behbehan, and 
joined him in his wars, when not prevented by circumstances 
from doing so. The numerical strength of these tribes may thus 
be estimated : — 



Men. 

Janniki Garmesir . 

• 4,000 

Janniki Sardesir • 

. 2,500 

Kiyunurzi . . , . 

800 

Suhuni . • . , 

. 1,000 

Binduni and other small tribes 

500 

Mdguwi ...» 

400 

Gunddzlii .... 

. 1,500 

Dinaruni .... 

, 3,000 

Tribes of Rdra-Hormuz . 

. 1,500 

Bahmehi .... 

. 2,000 

Feili ..... 

. 1,500 

Total 

. 18,700 men. 


Of this number between five and six thousand are horsemen, arul 
the whole well armed with muskets and matchlocks. Mohammed 
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Taki Khan, however, could only under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances raise so large a body of men. I believe that he never 
assembled more than 13,000, of whom 3000 were horsemen. 
The tribes of Janneki Sardesir were seldom inclined or able, 
from their own intestine broils, to join him ; the Dinarunis were 
sometimes not altogether under bis authority. The villagers of 
Ferklun are unable to leave their lands to assemble in the Gar- 
mesir, and the Bahmehis and Teibis, being tribes of Kuhgelu, 
wei^j too frequently engaged in their own wars to quit their 
mountains. Mohammed Taki could perhaps, if engaged in 
wars with other tribes, or with Shush ter, or Behbehan, or the 
Cha’b Arabs, have raised 15,000; but if opposed to the govern- 
ment. he could scarcely have collected more than two- thirds of 
that number, except in a moment of popular excitement, for 
reasons which I shall hereafter mention. In calculating the 
actual force of an I'liyat tribe, like the Bakhtiyans, it may be 
presumed that each family can produce at least one armed man, 
and indeed each family may be called upon by the chief for the 
services of one person in his wars ; but it must be remembered 
that, both for the internal defence of the country, and for the 
actual cultivation of the soil and other necessary labours, a large 
portion of the male population will be unable to leave the 
tents. In the event of an external war, three-fourths of the males 
between the age of sixteen and sixty, would probably join the 
Chief. 

Mohammed Taki Khan relied chiefly on the tribes of Janniki 
Garmesir, and the Head of this dependency is usually considered 
the great Chief of the Chah^r Lang. Of them he was the ac- 
knowledged legitimate chief. Each division has its Kadkhuda,* 
or Rish Safid,f a kind of petty chief, who has little authority 
except within his own encampment. Of the tribes of the Janniki 
Garmesir, the Mombeni and the Makiyawand are the most pow- 
erful, the former having between eight and nine hundred excellent 
matchlock-men, the latter between five and six hundred equally 
good horsemen. The Janniki Garmesir matchlock- men are con- 
sidered as the best among the Bakhtiyans, and they are celebrated 
for personal courage. These tribes are chiefly Deh Nishins, 
and very seldom visit the Sardesirs during the summer and 
autumn, being employed in their rice-fields. Their villages and 


♦ Pronounced kyet-khuda and kyahvi by the Turks. F. S. 

t Literally irA.V. b,ar,l; the usual title of th,s petty chief is either Mutla Kalanier 
or The worcl Tushmai is not known among the Bakhtiyaris, but is'confined 

entirely, I believe, to the Feilis. u 


• Kalander, or Kalender and Khojah (i. t 
to members of religious orders. — F. S. 


, KhwSjah), are properly title* belonging 
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encampments are chiefly in the plains of Bdghi- Malik,* in the 
valleys of Mei-Dawud anti Mai Agha, and among the neighbouring 
low hills. The tribe of Mombenf occupies the valley of Mei- 
Dawud, the tribe of Zangenah the plain of Baghi- Malik, and the 
Makiyawand the country near Taulah and Gulgir. The tribes of 
Janniki Garmesir are the most peaceable of the Bakhtiyaris^ 
seldom engaged in war, and neither given to plunder nor robbery. 

The tribes of the Janniki Sardesir are for the most part Deh 
Nishins, and their Chief resides in the village of Lurd^an. 
Mohammed Taki could enforce his authority over them, but 
they would seldom accompany liim in his expeditions, except 
against a common enemy. When I visited Lurdagan, their Chief 
was ’All Gedor Khan. The Persian government suspecting him 
to be too much under the power of Mohammed l aki, instigated 
his nephew, Rustam, to eject him, which he eflected by murder- 
ing his uncle in the night. The Mo’tamid, pleased by this 
ready compliance with his wishes, recognised Rustam as the chief 
of Janniki Sardesir, and supported him with his authority. 
These tribes are neither celebrated for courage nor skill as 
matchlock-men; they have between five and six hundred good 
horsemen. The valleys of the Janniki Sardesir are, on the 
whole, not ill cultivated. Rice, corn, and barley are raised in 
abundance ; gardens and vineyards, producing good fruit, surround 
their villages, and the hills are thickly wooded with the bellut,f 
or dwarf oak, and other trees. 

The Kiyunurzis, of w hich tribe was the great Bakhtiydri Chief, 
have been much weakened by long- continued intestine wars. 
Most of their chiefs have fallen victims to their domestic quarrels, 
or to the vengeance of Mohammed Taki Khan. They are brave 
and expert horsemen. This Chief had succeeded in breaking 
them of their predatory habits, and for some time they lived 
peaceably in Kal’ah Tul or its neighbourhood, and formed the 
immediate personal attendants of Mohammed Taki, alwavs anxious 
for an outbreak, to indulge in their old propensities of war and 
plunder. They are chiefly I'liyat. 

The Suhuni is a large tribe of I'liyat ; the chief, Shefi’ Khan, 
is a liberal and able man, and was the vvezir of Mohammed 
Taki. Having been long accustomed to collect the annual 
tribute of the tribes, and to devote his attention to their internal 
polity, he was better acquainted with the state and history of the 
Bakhtiyaris than any other man I met with in the country. 
Although the Chief of the tribe, he is not a member of it, but of 
an Afshar family long settled in the mountains. He was for some 

* King's garden. 

t Betlut, or Ballu^ in Arabic, signifies an acorn, and is used for erery kind of o^ ; 
whence Beliota^ an acorn, in Spanish, and the Quercus Ballota of the botanists, — F. S. 
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years in Teheran, and served as major in the Bakhtiyari regiment 
disciplined by Major Hart. The Garmesirs of the Suhuni 
were originally in Andakau and Shimbar to the north of the 
Karun, but being strongly attached to Mohammed Taki, they 
crossed the river and settled in Gulgi'r and A'smari. I his tribe 
jias both good horse and matchlock men. They cultivate corn 
and barley, to the growth of which the land they occupy is parti- 
cularly favourable. Since the fall of Mohammed Taki, the 
Suhflni have recrossed the Kanin, and placed themselves under 
Mohammed Metf and Ja’fer KuK. Shefi’, their chief, is now a 
fugitive in the mountains. 

The Mdguwi was formerly a very large tribe, and its late Chief, 
known as the Khajah, had much power among the Bakhti^aiis. 
He murdered his own brother and his two uncles, who were re- 
lated by blood to the great Chief. These murders did not remain 
unavenged. Mohammed Taki marched against him, destroyed 
his castle in Feridun, and carried away his wife and children 
and the greater part of his tribe. The remainder took refuge 
among the Bakhti)aris, within the government of Burujird. 
Khajah ’Abbas Khan fled to Isfahan, and under the protection of 
the governor, escaped the punishment he so justly merited. The 
Mo'tamid now finds him of service in intriguing with the chiefs, 
and fomenting dissensions among the tribes. The Sardesirs of 
the Moguwi were originally in Feridun, their Garmesirs in An- 
dakau, where the Khajah built two mud forts now in ruins. The 
Moguwi, with the Mahmud Saleh, is one of the original tribes of 
Chahar Lang. 

The Gunduzlu is, as I before observed, an Afshar tribe; many 
Arab families have also joined it, and while the Turkish lano-uao^e 
is still understood by them, both Arabic and Persian are gene- 
rally spoken. The chief usually resides in the village of Boleiti,* 
adjoining the town of S Inis liter, to which place the tribe generally 
repair during the winter months; in the summer and autumn, 
they encamp on the Abi Gargar from Shushler to the junction 
of that canal with the main body of the river Karun at Bandi- 
Kir. Mohammed Taki had much improved this tribe and dis- 
tributed Arab mares and stallions among the chiefs to improve 
the breed of their horses. The experiment was attended with 
success, and he soon formed a body of nearly six hundred horse- 
men, brave and well appointed, which proved of much service to 
him in his wars. They were particularly useful in rencounters with 
the Arabs, whose mode of attack they well understood, and whom 
by their superior gallantry, they were generally able, althouo-h 
greatly inferior in number,, to repel. Their chief, Murad Khin, 


Or BoUyiti. 
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is a liberal man^ and was one of the steadiest supporters of Mo* 
hammed Taki, 

The Dfnaruni tribes, placed between the Haft Lang and 
Chahar Lang, generally joined the strongest party. They had 
latterly adhered to Mohammed Taki, who, in return for their 
services, allowed them to cultivate the rich plain of Mai Amfr.^ 
The largest tribe is the Ali Mohammed i,* whose chief, Mulla 
Mohammed, was killed in 1841. He was succeeded by his 
brother Mulla Cheragh. The Dinarunfs are most notofious 
thieves, and even Mohammed Taki Khan was unable to check 
their propensity for plunder. 4’hey are as barbarous and as igno- 
rant as any tribes in the mountains, and it is only through fear of 
the punishment, which the Bakhtiyan' chief has more than once in- 
flicted on the heads of their tribes, that they are kept in subjection. 
They muster a few' good horsemen, and are admirable matchlock- 
men. They cultivate corn, barley, and rice, and possess large 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

Ram- Hormuz was formerly included in the government of 
Pars, and was under the immediate control of the chiefs of Beh- 
behan. Its plain was, a few years ago, ceded to Mohammed 
Taki by Mirza Mansur Khan, the popular chief of Beh- 
behan, and brother of the present Mirza Koma,| in return for 
assistance afforded him by the Bakhtiyari Chief in expelling from 
the town a Persian army sent against him by the governor of 
Shiraz. The plain of Ham- Hormuz is inhabited by the following 
tribes, who are partly Pliyat and partly Deh-Nishins: — Ali 
Khamis, Ali Bu-Kurd, Shuii, Ali Bu- Murad, and Gurgi. 
The Arab chief of Ram-Hormuz, Sheikh Moslet, was put to 
death a few years ago by Mohammed Taki, who had de- 
tected a correspondence between the Sheikh and Sul^n Murad 
Mirza, inviting the prince into the country, and offering to seize 
the Bakhtiyari Chief. On the death of Sheikh Moslet, the greater 
part of the Arab tribe of Ali Khamis left Ram-Hormuz, and 
settled on the northern bank of the Karun, betw een that river and 
Hawizah, They have since returned to the plain, '^fhis tribe is 
entirely composed of I'livats. The other tribes mentioned live in 
villages. Mohammed I'aki Khan endeavoured to settle several 
of his tribes in this singularly fertile plain. Strenuous and re- 
peated opposition from the Persian government, however, frustrated 
his endeavours, which otherwise would have been crowned with 
success. He built several villages, and the plain by degrees 
assumed a flourishing appearance. The southern part of the 

At in Arabic family, and is synonymous with Beni (children). It lias 

sometimes been mistaken by our Anglo-lniiians for the article Al, wliich can never be 
prefixed to a proper name. — F, S. , 

t This, however spelt, is a very uncommon Persian name. — F. S. 
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district of Ram- Hormuz was, however, constantly^ exposed to the 
plundering incursions of the Kubgelu. The Ali Khamis, also, 
whenever an opportunity occurred of falling upon the villages 
with impunity, revenged the death of their Sheikh by burning or 
carrying off the property of the inhabitants. The tribe of Ali Bu- 
Kunl, having good matchlock-men and a few expert horsemen, 
always repulsed the Arabs. The Kiihgelu destroyed a few vil- 
lages, but Mohammed Taki soon compelled them to give satis- 
factihn. The principal villages in the plains of Ram- Hormuz 
are the village of that name, containing about two hundred and 
fifty families, situated to the right of the river ; Deh Yur,* a small 
mud fort, the residence of ^Abdallah Khan, the chief of the 
tribe Ali Bu-Kurd ; Kal’ah Sheikh, a fortified mud village on 
the banks of the Kurdistan, which has been several times defended 
with success against the Arabs and the more formidable attacks 
of Persian troops and artillery; Sultan-abad, Jaizan, ’Ali-abad, 
Kherfend, Jaizan, and Chali-Mulla.t a mud fort on the Kurdistan. 
The annual tribute claimed by the government for Ram-Horrauz 
was, until lately, 3000 tomans, but, finding that Mohammed Taki 
was improving the country, they suddenly raised it to 5000, 
a sufficient check on his endeavours to colonize the plain. Ram- 
Hormuz could scarcely furnish this yearly sum without ruining 
its villages. Since the capture of that patriotic chief, the Ali 
Khamis have returned to the plain under the present Sheikh 
Sulten. 

The villages of Feridun are partly inhabited by Armenians ; 
some were purchased by Mohammed Takfs father, and others 
were acquired by him. In Feridun this great Bakhiiyari Chief 
also endeavoured to encourage agriculture, and to settle his 
wandering tribes. His endeavours were of course opposed by 
the government, and many villages were actually plundered at 
its instigation. Both the Armenian and Muselman inhabitants 
are quiet and inoffensive, having nevertheless a fair reputation 
for courage, and being always successful in repelling the attacks 
made upon them by the Bakhtiyari Flivdts. Many of the in- 
habitants of Feridun, with a large body of men from Gilpai^an, 
have been formed into a regiment. The chief of Feridun ^vvas 
Agha Faraj, nephew of Mohammed Taki Khan.;}; The Bah- 
mehis and Feilis will be hereafter mentioned with the other 
Kuhgelii tribes. 

I \iii\c described the state of the^e tribes when Mohammed 
Taki Khan was the chief. Before I quitted Khuzistan many 

^ That i*, Dihi Var, Frienda Villa: i has commonly the sound of and d of u 
— S. f Doctor g well,— F S 
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changes had taken place ; whether permanent or not, future 
events must show : but I am inclined to think that Mohammed 
Taki, or some member of his family, will eventually succeed 
in establishing himself in the country. The Mo’tamid has 
now placed ’All Riza, son of Hasan, in the chieftainship of 
the Kiyiirnurzi and Janniki Garmesirs. Sheikh Sultan has 
recovered the plain of Ram -Hormuz, and is to account directly 
with the government for the annual revenue. The Gunduzlu 
tribe is to be rated with Shushter, and considered as one ol^ its 
dependencies. The Janniki Sardesir remains under Rustam. 
The Suhiinis were made over to Ja’fer Kuli, who treacherously 
seized their two chiefs. Baba and Abtilfeda, brothers of Shefi, 
and placed them in the hands of the Mo’tamid, by whom they 
were loaded with chains. Mohammed Metf Khan, however, 
now commands the tribe. The Dinariinis have been entirely 
plundered, and their Chief killed by Kelb ’Aii Khan, also at the 
instigation of the Mo’tamid, The villages of Feridiin were con- 
sidered as forfeited to the government. 

The Persian government had two motives for seeking the 
overthrow of Mohammed Taki Khan, or rather, one of the mo- 
tives alleged was, in fact, but an excuse ; namely, an exaggerated 
account which the Shah had received of his wealth, and of a 
correspondence which, it was pretended, he had carried on with 
the banished princes. His wealth, like that of other chiefs of 
these nomade tribes, consisted principally in flocks and herds ; 
actual specie they very seldom possess, and the enormous sum that 
the Mo’tamid had represented to be in Mohammed Taki’s pos- 
session was such a ridiculous exaggeration as a Persian alone 
could credit. Alohammed Taki’s actual ])roperty might have 
consisted of 1500 buffaloes, 50 excellent Arab mares, some of 
which were valued at very high prices, and could have been 
sold for 500 tomans (250/.) in Khuzistan ; the same number of 
good Cha’b stallions, 500 brood-mares, and 500 horses of Lur 
and mixed breeds, and about 10,000 sheep and goats. This 
I consider as having been about the whole amount of his pro- 
|)erty. Mohammed Taki, being a despotic chief, had of course 
a certain power over the properly of those who lived under his 
authority. 

Since the fall of that great Bakhtiyari chief, Ja’fer Kuli Khan 
of the Haft Lang tribe of Baiddrwand or Bakhtiyari wand, has 
enjoyed the chief authority and power among these mountain- 
tribes. Of all the Bakhtiyari chiefs he is the most daring and 
unprincipled. Tlie large tribe of Baidarwand, with the Raki, a 
subdivision of the Duraki, acknowledge him as their chief, and all 
those among the Bakhtiyaris, who seek for plunder and adven- 
ture, have placed themselves under his protection. He has thus 
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frequently been able to assemble 5000 well-armed and desperate 
men. But his fortunes have been various, and he has more than 
once been compelled to seek for safety among^ the Arab tribes of 
the plains, or in his celebrated hill-fort or Diz. This remarkable 
stronghold is about 2 days’ journey, or 16 farsakhs,* to the N.E. 
of Shush ter. Diz is the name generally given to a hill- fort or 
natural stronghold not requiring artificial defences. The moun- 
tains of the Bakhtiyarfs have several places of this nature ; but 
th^ most celebrated is that in the possession of Ja’fer Kuli. 
This Diz is now generally known by the name of Diz Asad Khan, 
from the father of its present owner, a celebrated chief who gene- 
rally occupied this strong- hold. Its ancient name was Diz Mala- 
kan, the plural of Malak, i, e. angel ; the Bakhtiyarfs pretending 
that it was delivered by angels into their hands, as no mortal 
could have mounted up it without supernatural assistance. It has 
been for eight generations in the possession of the family of Ja’fer 
Kuli Khan. It originally belonged to the tribe of Moguwf, a 
chief of whom having captured a chief of the Bai'darwand, con- 
fined him in the Diz. The prisoner, with the assistance of his 
wife and several attendants who were permitted to accompany him, 
succeeded in driving out the owners, and in taking possession of 
it himself. It has since remained in the hands of his family. In 
the centre of a vast basin, formed by lofty surrounding hills, 
rises a mass of rock about 3 miles in circumference, the perpen- 
dicular sides of which overtop the neighbouring mountains. From 
the bottom of these cliffs the detritus slopes rapidly to a con- 
siderable distance, and even the cliffs themselves cannot be ap- 
proached if this slope be in any way defended. The cliffs are 
naturally inaccessible. The rock is a conglomerate, in which a 
limestone, abounding with small fossil shells and ammonites, is 
chiefly conspicuous. The summit has only one accessible point, 
and that can be defend etl without difficulty even by one person 
when the approaches are not destroyed. The ascent is made by 
a very long ladder and small steps or rather holes cut in the rock. 
When this ladder is removed, all communication with the summit 
is cut off. The Diz is divided into the upper and lower. The 
ascent from the lower to the upper, is equally precipitous and 
difficult. The lower Diz consists of a small platform, on which 
there are three springs of water and a few huts. This is the 
usual residence of the chief. The upper Diz is without water 
except that which may be collected in reservoirs during the winter- 
rains. It contains a few acres of good arable land, which are fre- 
quently under cultivation. Two hundred Shahimansf of seed may 
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be raised without artificial irrig^ation. Sheep and goats have been 
ccmvejed to the summit, and beasts for the plough, when needed, 
are raised by ropes. It is not extraordinary that a natural fort of 
such strength should have defied the regular and irregular troops 
of Persia for centuries. There is little doubt but that the summit 
might be reached by shells, and the crops easily destroyed. The 
approach, however, to the Diz from every quarter is exceedingly* 
difficult, and the mountain -passes might, if defended with skill 
and courage, be held against any number of men. Ja’fer Kuli 
Khan ayid two or three servants on whom he can rely, are its only 
inhabitants, and even the brother of the chief does not sufficiently 
enjoy his confidence to be permitted to ascend it. In time of 
siege, the I'liyats collect round the base, and form breastworks on 
the detritus, the chief alone holding the Diz. There are many 
ruins and excavations on the summit, which are evidently of the 
Sasanian period. It is probable that such a strong-hold as this 
must have been used as a place of refuge and defence for cen- 
turies. The springs in it are not abundant, and are probably 
incapable of supplying any large body of men. Wheat and other 
necessaries are always kept in store, and several flocks find pasture 
on the summit ; so precipitous are the cliffs that even the moun- 
tain-goats cannot descend them, and many have been domesticated 
on the Diz. Ja’fer Kuli, with this strong-hold in his possession, 
has been able to defy the Persian government and the most 
powerful mountain-chiefs for many years. 

He has raised himself to his present powerful position by a 
series of murders and acts of treachery of the most atrocious cha- 
racter. The slaughter of fourteen of his relations, including his 
own brother, was necessary to the full establishment of his 
authority, and he did not hesitate to accomplish it. Such a man 
can consider no oath or obligation binding. His very name is a 
terror to the inhabitants of the provinces to the west and east of 
his mountains. Ac(X)mpanied by his notorious chiefs and rela- 
tions A'a* (Agha) Khosrau and A a Parviz, he has frequently 
carried his plundering expeditions to the neighbourhood of 
Kirman, Yezd, Shiraz, and even Teheran. These attacks were 
made with the most determined bravery. No number of Per- 
sians was able to w ithstand them^ and the name of a Bakhtiyari 
was sufficient to put to flight the boldest of the peasantry. The 
communication between the N. and S. of Persia was frequently 
interrupted, and caravans almost daily plundered. Ja’fer Kuli 
Khan has little to depend upon beyond his reputation for courage 
and enterprise ; his followers only adhere to him while he is able to 

The guttural gh is often lost in the throat : thus oghlu and oghldn are commonly 
pronounc^ 6iu and 6ldn ; and in the Jaghatai or Eastern Turkish, we have obtgh for 
oluy ghah for «A, &c., in the ’OsmanHc direct current at Constantinople. — F. S. * 
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lead them to plunder. His Bakhtijaris maj be considered as 
the bravest, and at the same time the most barbarous of all the 
Persian tribes. It cannot be expected that such men have much 
leisure or inclination for apiculture ; they scarcely raise sufficient 
corn for their own wants, and are frequently exposed to much 
misery from absolute famine. The tribe of Bakhtiyariwand, or, 
as it is now generally called by the Lurs, Baidarwand, is one of 
the original tribes of Haft Lang, as well as that of Diiraki. 
Several of the subdivisions of the Durakis, such as Raki, Marf 
and Kandali, also acknowledge the authority of Ja’fer Kuli. 
They encamp during the winter near the Diz, in Shimbar 
and Andakau, among the hills of Lali, and sometimes as far as 
Got wand on the Kariin. Their Yailaks, or summer- quarters, are 
in the plains of Bfizuft and Chahar Mahall and the neighbouring 
mountains. Ja’fer Kuli has built a small mud fort in Jallakan, 
a village on the Kanin, within 3 farsakhs of Shushter, and claims 
a portion of the produce of the lands, to which, I believe^ he has 
no legal right. 

I am well acquainted with this chief ; and have received much 
civility and attention from him, having resided for several days on 
the summit of his Diz, The government has now giv’en him 
its support, and if he can forget his old habits of war and rapine, 
he will probably hold a very powerful position in this part of 
Persia. He is able at present to raise about 700 horsemen, and 
between 3000 and 4000 matchlock-men. 

Next in political importance, among the Bakhtiyari chiefs, to 
Mohammed Taki, is Kelb 'All Khan of the Haft Lano- tribe 
of Diiraki. He is considered by the tribes, as the legitimate 
chief of the Haft Lang, and is, like his rival, descended from an 
ancient and noble family. Mohammed Takf and Ja’fer Kuli 
with whom he was continually at war, have much reduced his 
power, and he can scarcely at present muster more than 3000 
men. Indeed he almost owes his existence to a remarkable 
Diz, called Diz Shahi,* which like that of Ja’fer Kuli, is deemed 
by the mountaineers impregnable. Thither he has frequently 
retreated after the total overthrow of his tribes. This strong- 
hold is a plain about 15 miles in circumference, forming the 
summit of a lofty hill, the sides of which are almost perpendicular, 
and only to be ascended by steep and difficult pathways which 
may easily be defended, or perhaps totally destroyed. As water 
is abundant there, and flocks have been conveyed to the summit 
of the Diz, villages have ^en built on this table-land, and form 
the ordinary place of residence for the Duraki tribe! The soil 
is rich and under cultivation, producing grain of various kinds* 
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there is, therefore, little chance of such a place’s suffering from 
a siege by Persian troops, though it would probably be unable 
to withstand the attack of an European force. 

The followers of Kelb ’Ah' are brave and warlike, constantly 
engaged in war and plunder. In this, however, they are not en- 
couraged by their chief, though he has not sufficient influence, 
over these hardy mountaineers to prevent their following what 
they consider as their lawful pursuits. The Haft Lang have a 
reputation for cruelty, which does not extend to the ChaEar : 
they have frequently been known, after plundering their enemies, 
to cut off the breasts of the women, and even to proceed to acts of 
more gross and revolting barbarity. Such cruelties are looked 
upon with horror by the Chahar Lang, who have, I believe, 
always respected women, even in moments of strongest excite- 
ment. Wars between Bakhtiyan's, unlike those between Arabs, 
are always wars of extermination, quarter being seldom received 
or offered. 

Diz Shahi is situated near the river of Dizful, about a day’s 
journey to the N.E. of the town. In its vicinity, the tribes under 
Kelb ’All Khan usually encamp during the winter months; in 
the spring and summer they ascend to the Ya’ilaks of Chahar, 
Mahall, and Bazuft. Besides the large tribe of Duraki, Kelb 
’All commands a few subdivisions of the Dmarunis, several 
villages both in the Garmesirs and Sardesirs, and two or three 
small semi-Arab tribes of buffalo herdsmen. He exercises no 
influence whatsoever in Shhshter or Dizful. 

He is one of the most peaceable and trustworthy of the 
Bakhtiyan' chiefs, and little calculated to restrain the violent 
passions of the wild men he has to command. Although 
the Haft Lang acknowledge his authority as their chief, they 
generally contrive to set it at defiance, and indulge without re- 
straint in expeditions of plunder and rapine. The chief seeks 
consolation in the Koran, and in the punctual fulfilment of his 
religious duties — a strange anomaly in the head of so wild a 
people. Kelb ’Ah', however, bears a high character for pro- 
bity, and I have heard many anecdotes of his generosity and gcxxl 
faith which do him much credit. He is no way deficient in 
courage, but, on the contrary, the most daring and skilful horse- 
man in the mountains. His relations are always ready to head 
the tribes in plundering expeditions, and he has had much diffi- 
culty in keeping on good terms with the Persian Government on 
that account. He has been ill-treated, as a matter of course, and 
undeservedly so, by the Persians. Although never able to raise 
the annual tribute, and always in arrears in his accounts with the 
Government, yet, on the whole, he has given them little trouble, 
and has been considered as too insignificant to excite suspicion.’ 

c 2 
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Mohammed Med,* Khan of the Chahar Lang tribe of Mahmud 
Saleh, is related to Mohammed Taki, and his tribe was for- 
merly under the immediate authority of that chief. His brother 
having been put to death by a chief of the Suhuni, who was 
protected by Mohammed Takt, he withdrew and settled in the 
.Sardesirs. He has under his command about 300 horsemen, 
and 500 matchlock-men. Since his separation from Mohammed 
Taki Khan, his tribe has chiefly been engaged in plunder; and 
his own brother was taken prisoner after robbing a large caravan 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Isfahan, 

He possesses a hill-fort or Diz, called Mendezun, situated in 
the hills, overlooking the plain between Shushter and Dizful. It 
is a place of some strength in the Bakhtiyan wars, but is in 
every respect far inferior to the Diz-Asad-Khdn, or Diz Shdhi. 

Mohammed Meti has at present very little influence among 
the tribes, and is neither a man of character nor ambitious. 

The U'lakis and Mdl Ahmedis were originally subdivisions of 
the Baidarwands. They have, however, long separated from 
them ; and as their Sardesirs and Garinesirs are perfectly dis- 
tinct, they may now be considered as separate tribes. They 
accompanied Nadir Shah in his expedition against Herat, and 
afterwards settled for a short period in Kandahdr. Wishing to 
return to their native mountains, they crossed Sistan to Kirman, 
and from thence proceeded to Shiraz, where they were plundered 
by the governor. They subsequently, according to their own 
account, purchased theKal’ah Safid,| and revenged themselves on 
the governor of Fars by ravaging his country. Having received 
information of the fertility of the district of Felat, then occupied 
by the tribe of Zangenah, which is a division of the Janniki Sar- 
desir, they proceeded thither, and the chief of the Mai Ahmedis 
received the daughter of the chief of the Zangenahs in marriage. 
A few years having elapsed, and the Mai Ahmedis having esta- 
blished themselves in the country, they succeeded in ejectino- its 
original ow ners, and have ever since resided there. The greater 
part of the tribe of U'laki has proceeded from Shiraz to Teheran, 
where they have since remained. About 200 families intermarTv 
with the Slal Ahmedis. ^ 

The country occupied by the Mai Ahmedis being within the 
province of Fdrs, they have to pay a tribute for its occupation to 
the governor ; but the tribe itself being included within the divi- 
sions ot the Bakhtiyaris. they have also to pay the capitation tax 
The former amounts to 400 tomans, the latter to 300. 3’he 
tribe of Mai Ahmedi may at present consist of about 1000 families 
I ts chief ts Hatim Kh an, with whom I was well acquainrd. i 
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found him an amiable and well-informed man. These tribes 
have now been made over to Ja’fer Kuli, but they are at too 
great a distance from the country of that chief to be immediately 
under his authority. They are poor, and cannot bear a con- 
siderable taxation. 

The Memiwand and Sallak are very large tribes, chiefly en-* 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. They do not descend into 
the Garmesirs, except the T'sawand, a subdivision of the M^^i- 
wand, who, under ’Abbas Khan, encamp near Dizful during the 
winter months. 

There exists a marked difference between the tribes of Haft 
Lang and those under Mohammed Taki Khan. The former are 
solely engaged in plunder; while among the latter, robbery on 
the high road seldom occurs. The first are entirely I'liyat ; the 
second were already applying themselves to agriculture, and were 
settling to a certain extent, in villages. Through the country of 
the one, a caravan or traveller could scarcely venture ; through the 
country of the other, to use their own expression, “ a man might 
walk with a thousand tomans on his head.” 'J’he contrast in their 
appearance is equally striking. The Haft Lang are ill clothed, 
their encampments poor, their flocks few, and their men but ill 
armed and ill mounted. The Chahar Lang are generally neat in 
their dress, their encampments extensive, and surrounded by large 
flocks of sheep ; almost every chief of a family is possessed of a 
good mare, frequently of Arab blood, and the horsemen are sup- 
plied with excellent weapons. This contrast in character and 
appearance is even remarked by Persians. This alone would 
prove the benefit conferred by Mohammed Taki Khan on this 
country. 

The tribes of Kiihgelu adjoin the Bakhtiyaris, and occupy the 
mountains to the south of the valley of Mei Dawud as far as Basht, 
a village on the road between Behbehan and Shiraz. These 
tribes have, I believe, escaped the notice of travellers, and the 
mountains they inhabit are confounded in maps with those of the 
Bakhtiyaris. The Kfihgelu, how'ever, consider themselves as dis- 
tinct from that tribe, and have always lived under different chiefs 
and under a different government, that of Shiraz. Their dialect, 
nevertheless, differs little from that of the Bakhtiyaris; and their 
manners, customs, character and religion, are the same. 

The Kuhgelu are divided into the following tribes : — 


Large Tribes. 


Chaharbanichah, divided into 
Teibi. 


1 Bober Ahmed, 
Nuwi, 

Dushmanziydri, 

Cheriimi. 
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Bahmehi, divided into 

Bawl, 

Yiisofi, 

Agajeri, 


Ahmedi, 

Mohammedi, 

Kalakal. 

Kuhmarrah, 
Shir *Ali, 
Shahruwi. 


Tekajeri, 

Geghatine,* 

Magdeli, 


Small Tribes, 

Telah-kurijt 

Jumah^bozurgi, 

Afshar, 


The Kuhgelii are under the governor of Behbehan, and chiefly 
inhabit the western part of the great chain of hills ; their Gar- 
mesirs and Sardesirs are liule more than a transition from the foot 
to the summit of the mountains. 

The popular governor of Behbehan, Mirza Koma, J is a Sayyid, 
or descendant of the Prophet, and the chieftainship of the 
Khhgelus has been long in his family ; but of the large tribes, the 
Bahmehis, Nuwis, Feilis and Dushmanziyoris, have alone been 
his firm supporters. The Boher Ahmedis have generally been in 
open opposition to him. In the town of Behbehan, there are also 
two tribes or parties, the Behbehanis and the Kanawatis. The 
former are supporters of the Mirza, and the latter have generally 
intrigued against him. 

Behbehan was formerly a city of some importance. It was 
almost depopulated by the plague ; and the Persian Government 
has on several occasions ruined the greater part of its inhabitants. 
It is situated in a very fertile and extensive plain, watered at its 
northern extremity by the river Kurdistan, about 2 farsahks, or 
7 miles from the mountains, and about 5 from the Zeitun§ 
Hills. The plain is between 6 and 7 farsahks [| in length. 
The town may be about miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a mud wall with circular towers and bastions at reo-ular 
distances. Its S.E. corner is occupied by the castle, called 
Kal’ah^ Naranj, a place of no great strength, with thick and 
lofty mud walls, surrounded by a deep ditch. Its interior is 
small and confined, and not capable of containing any number 
of troops. It was defended by five or six rusty cannons, and 
might successfully resist an attack of Persian troops. The town 
of Behbehan itself is almost a heap of ruins, and even at present 
scarcely contains 4000 inhabitants Its bazar is small and 
commerce is almost neglected. It has few good houses • the 
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streets are chiefly formed by wretched mud hovels, which are 
now in a lamentable state of dilapidation. 

The Bamehi is the largest and most important of the Kuhgelu 
tribes. It contains about 3000 families, who occupy the moun- 
tains adjoining the Janniki Garmesir and the Jannikf Sardesir. 
The residence of the chief, Khalil Khan, is the Kafah ’A^la,* 
small mud fort near the source of one of the branches of the Jer- 
rahi.f This tribe has about 2000 excellent matchlock-men, and 
a small but very efficient body of horsemen. I'he Bahmehi'S are 
entirely occupied in plundering their neighbours ; they are. Chiefs 
and all, the most notorious robbers, and as ignorant and barbarous 
as any tribe in the mountains. Their Head is a man of the vilest 
character. The shedding of blood is carried to a lamentable ex- 
tent — the life of a man is no more valued than that of a sheep. 
They are treacherous and deceitful ; with them no oath nor obli- 
gation is binding. I have been among this tribe, and knew their 
Chief but I believe that no traveller, unless protected in the 
strongest way, could venture to remain among them. 

The Fell IS may probably muster about 2000 families, and are 
next in importance to the Bahmehis. Mohammed 'All Khan, 
their chief, was killed when bravely supporting the cause of 
Mirza Koma against the government ; since his death the tribe 
has been in much disorder ; indeed all the Khhgelu tribes during 
the year 1841 were in the most disturbed state. 

Included in the districts of Behbehan are the two districts of 
Lehruwi and Zeitun ; the former extending along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf from Hindiyan to Bender Rig, the latter inclosed 
by a range of low hills and watered by the river Zohreh : both 
contain numerous villages, but were nearly depopulated by the 
plague and cholera, especially Zeitun. The principal villages in 
Lehruwi are, Bender, Dilam, Genawah, and Bender Rig on the 
coast ; and inland, Biiherat, Lailetein, Hisar, Chahtar, Guhahdar, 
Gazeluri, Konar-kii, Bonei-kdtir, &c. &c. This district is well 
suited to the cultivation of corn and grain of various kinds, but ill 
irrigated. The plain of Zeitun, separated from Lehruwi by a 
range of low sand-hills, is admirably irrigated by the river 

• Upper Castle. The Baron de Bode has 'Alai (Jour, of the Geogr. Soc. xiii. 87). 
Mr. Layard writes AUahy God ; but such a name would, by a Muselman, be deemed 
impious. — F. S. 

t Surgeon 8 River, if the name be rightly spelt. — F. S. 

X During the late commotions in Khuzlstan. the wives and families of Mohammed 
Taki Khan took refuge with this man, who was the brother-in-law of the chief. He 
stripped them and turned them out of doors. Shortly afterwards his brother-in-law, 
Kerim Khan, brother to Mohammed Taki Khan, sought his protection, and was de- 
livered by him into the hands of his enemy. He was led to B%hi Malek and directed 
to prepare for death. The unfortunate youth placed his hands before his eyes and 
immediately fell, pierced by twelve balls. 
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Zohreli,* and numerous canals and watercourses derived from it. 
The land, now chiefly devoted to rice-bounds, yields abundant 
crops of a superior quality. Date- trees surround Cham, the 
principal village, and might be cultivated with success in other 
parts of the plain ; the soil is in fact very rich, and would produce 
.cotton, grain of various kinds, fruit-trees, &c. <Scc. Cham, the 
Zeitun of the maps, was formerly a large town, but is now a heap 
of ruins and almost deserted. In the plain there are several other 
villages. To the S. of Zeitun, in the hills, is the celebrated castle 
of Gul and Gulab : it is a natural strong-hold, somewhat similar 
to those in the Bakhtiyari mountains, and chiefly valuable as a 
place of defence against irregular troops or the Persian Nizam. 

That portion of Hindiyan, which is situated on the left bank of 
the river, belongs to Mirza Koraa ; that on the right bank, to the 
Cha’b Sheikh. I believe large bagalas can anchor within the 
river, and are there well protected. Hindiyan has at present 
very little commerce ; but might become an important place if the 
interior were supplied through Mirza Koma’s territories. 

According to a calculation I received from Mirza Koma, the 
Kuhgelu tribes amount to 20,000 families, but I am inclined to 
think that he much exaggerated the number, which is probably 
nearer 15,000. The annual tribute required of the Mirza for 
the whole ot his possessions, was 16,000 tomans ; of this sum, 
Lehruwu' contributed 2000 ; half of the 2000 being latterly paid 
by Bender Dilam alone, so much had even the little intercourse 
with the English at Kharek contributed to the prosperity of that 
village. These tribes may probably raise 10,000 well-armed 
men, but they are rarely ail at the command of the Mirza. 

Mirza Koma has often been attacked by the Persian govern- 
ment ; and generally after a short resistance compelled to leave 
Behbehan, his lands and tribes having been then plundered bv 
the troops. The intruders, how ever, never remained long ; and 
after raising as much money as they were able, returned to 
Shiraz. In the spring of 1841, three regiments of regular troops 
with two guns were sent against him, under Mansur Khan : the 
Mirza deepened the ditch ol his castle, and prepared to receive 
them. His son, a youth of fifteen, was intrusted with its defence, 
but having been induced to enter the Persian camp on an oath of 


* This river, called Tab ^ in maps, is only known to the 
Zohrch. At Zeitun it is a broad stream, fordable during the 
but frequently not, and seldom during the rainy months. 


natives by the name of 
summer and autumn, 


• The Jab, which runs pMt Rqan, and falls into the Persian Gulf, is the Kurdistan 
or Jerrahi, called A^rghnn (i.r., Ab Erghan, or Rejan) in the Baron de Bode's man 
Zeitun 13 placed by the Baron on the Abi Shirin, or Hindiyan River — F S (‘ Jihan 
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safe conduct, he was treacherously seized and the castle sur- 
rendered.* Mirza Koma had assembled the tribes, and proceeded 
to meet the enemy in the field, but the fall of Behbehan, the 
death of Mohammed 'All Khan, and the inability of his old ally, 
Mohammed Taki, to send him assistance, prevented him from 
making any effective resistance, and after one engagement with the * 
Persians, in which both parties claimed the victory, he left the 
country and sought protection in Fellahiyeh : his tribes wjre 
immediately plundered and the country laid waste. Shortly 
afterwards, however, a fatal sickness appeared in the Persian 
camp. Within a few’ days the General, his two sons and 700 
men fell victims to its ravages ; the rest retired; and Mirza Koma 
having returned to his tribes, is now supported by the Persian 
government. 

The manners of JMirza Koma are engaging, his opinions 
liberal, and his disposition amiable. In his government he is 
mild and just, encouraging agriculture and commerce, and endea- 
vouring to check the predatory habits of his tribes: he was 
till lately opposed to the Persian government, and his territories 
were about every three years given to plunder. He is a brave man 
and an expert horseman. His ambition may have led him on one 
or two occasions to sacrifice his good faith, and to attack unjusti- 
fiably neighbouring chiefs, who in time of trouble might have 
proved valuable allies; but on the whole, I believe Mirza Koma 
to be, for a Persian, a very upright governor, and to have been 
much liked by his tribes. I was well acquainted with him and 
accompanied him in several of his expeditions. The Kiihgelu 
tribes and the town of Behbehan are in the province of Pars and^ 
not in that of Khuzistan, as in Arrowsmith’s map. NafafKuli 
Mirza, or the Wail, a son of the Ferinan Fermai* of Fars, was, 
during the latter part of the reign of Fet-h ’All Shah, governor 
of this district. 

Adjoining the Kuhgelu to the S. are the tribes of Mamesenni 
or Mohammed- H useini ; of them I know little: they claim 
great antiquity, and, pretending that one of their clans is com- 
posed of the lineal descendants of Rustam, assume the name 
of that hero. Their principal tribes are, 1 believe, Rustam, 
Guvi, Bakesh, and Dushmanziy6ri,f and may have about 3000 
families. Their annual tribute claimed by the government of 
Fars is 7000 tomans. The chief, Khan ’All Khan, resides in 
the neighbourhood of KaU-ah Safid. That remarkable strong- 
hold, so celebrated in the early’ history of Persia, is now in the 
hands of this tribe : it is a hill -fort with natural defences, and 
is of the same nature as the Diz I have described in the Bakh- 


♦ Viceroy. 


f Mahmoud Salih and ’All wand are also divisions of this tribe. 
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tiyarf mountains. Several pathways are said to lead to the 
summit^ but they are most precipitous and easily defended: I 
believe, however, that it would with difficulty withstand a siege 
by European troops. Its summit, which is well supplied with 
water, is about 4 miles in circumference; it has ever been 
deemed, in Persia, an impregnable post. The legitimate Chief 
of the Mamesenni tribe. Wall Khan, after a long and determined 
opuosition to the government, in which he displayed much skill 
and courage, was taken prisoner by the Mo’ tarn id, who succeeded 
in bribing many influential members of his tribe. That Chief, 
who is now dead, and his family were sent to Teheran. It was 
upon the followers of Wall Khan that that barbarous eunuch 
committed those atrocities which rendered his name so notorious 
in the province of Pars.* 

The Mamesenni are celebrated for their predatory habits. 
The road between Shiraz and Behbehan is at all times very 
insecure ; and they have frequently interrupted the communica- 
tion between the former city and Busheh (Bushire). They have a 
high reputation for courage, and produce very good horsemen and 
matchlock-men. I doubt whether their present Chief exercises 
much authority over his tribes, or can command a large body of 
men. I am informed that he is little to be trusted ; he has been 
known more than once, to plunder his guests ; a crime which, 
if once committed by an I'liyat, will give him credit for any 
other. 

The two large cities of Shushter and Dizful form the most 
important portion of the Persian territories to the W. of the 
mountains ; and the revenues derived from them alone, amount to 
more than the aggregate sum collected from the mountain-tribes 
and the Arabs. Shushter, however, no longer enjoys the in- 
fluence that it did even twenty years ago; and the name alone 
remains of that city which held so conspicuous a place in the 
annals of Persia under her more favoured dynasties. Few places 
have fallen so suddenly, even in a country where changes are so 
rapid and frequent. The great cause of this decay has been that 
which is contributing daily to the ruin of the fairest part of 
the empire — bad government and oppression. The plague, a 
few years ago, gave an additional impulse to the fall of this city 
having destroyed nearly half the population of the province of 
Khtizistan. Shushter never recovered this blow. 


* Among other things, he built a lofty tower of living men: 
honzmitally one above another, and closely united together with mortar and c;me^ 
the.r heads ^ing left exposed. Some of these unfortunate being, lived 
and 1 have been in ormed that a negro did not die till the tenth day. Thmelho 
could eat were suppbed with bre^ and water by the inhabitants of ShUiz, at Tate 
of which th« tower was hudt. It st.ll exists, an evidence of the utter to 

cruelty of a Persian invested with power, ^ callousness to 
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Shushter is situated at the foot of a low range of sand-hills 
running parallel with the great chain and about 5 farsakhs * 
distant from it. The river Kanin immediately above the town, 
is divided into two branches ; that to the N. is the original 
channel of the river, that to the S. is the celebrated Nahri-Mas- 
rukan,f or the artificial canal now called the Abi Gargar.J In' 
Sir John Macdonald Kinneir’s work on Persia, and in his map, 
the positions of the river and the canal are reversed, which, ag he 
himself visited the place, is unaccountable. The town is sur- 
rounded by the Abi Gargar, the river Kanin, and a small canal 
connecting the two ; these form its natural defences : the old walls 
are in ruins. On a rock rising boldly from the river, to a consider- 
able elevation, stands the castle : on one side alone it is defended 
by the river. The high ground rapidly falls to the level of the city, 
and the castle itself is commanded by higher positions ; it is con- 
sequently a place of no strength, and would be incapable of 
defence even against a Persian army, supposing the town to have 
fallen into the enemy's hands. Its walls are in a dilapidated 
state, and unprovided with any defence : it may, however, protect 
a governor against the violence of the inhabitants in a moment of 
popular tumult ; and has frequently served for that purpose till 
the occupier was starved out. which, owing to the want of proper 
supplies, was not long before it took place. In the centre of the 
castle, there is a large and substantially built house, which serves 
as the residence of the governor or any other great personage 
visiting the town. The rock on which the castle stands has been 
perforated, and a subterranean canal is carried through it ; several 
shafts having been dug down to this canal, it, together with the 
river, supplies the interior of the building with water. The 
town itself, though reputed in Persia a place of great strength, is, 
under existing circumstances, far from being even tolerably for- 
tified, but might undoubtedly be rendered a very strong and 
important position. 

The Kardn issues from a low range of sandstone hills after 
traversing a narrow and difficult gorge. About two miles from 
its entrance into the open country, it is divided into two branches, 
the Karun, and the Abi Gargar. The Abi Gargar is an arti- 
ficial canal, and at the point of its separation from the main 
body of the river a large and massive band, or dam, has been 
thrown across its entrance. This band in the summer and 


* Eighteen miles. 

t Musrikin in Abu-1 Tula (Geogr, p, 58) ; strangely misread and printed Mushirkan 
in Jaiibert s translation of Idrise, i. 379. It signifies “ Siiarper's River.’* — F. S. 

I This canal is still called Du Dangah or the two parts, a name which from its site 
relative to the river Karun (called the Chahar Dangah, or four parts) it possessed in 
the time of Timur. It is now, however, usually called the Abi Gargar, from the 
quarter of the town by which it flows. 
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autumn, is perfectly dry, and may be traversed on foot, six 
narrow openings being left for the passage of the water. It is 
constructed of massive blocks of hewn stone, firmly and closely 
united. It was repaired by Mohammed ’All Mirza, and has 
since retained the name of Bandi Shahzadah,* having been for- 
• merly called the Bandi Kaisar.j Beyond this dyke, the canal 
flows between very lofty cliffs of sandstone. The rock has been 
cut through ; and although the sandstone is easily excavated, and 
does not offer much resistance, yet this is a very gigantic work. 
Half a mile beyond this band is a second, built almost to a 
level with the cliffs on both sides. It forms a complete barrier 
to the water, which, escaping through numerous passages cut 
laterally through the rock, falls in cataracts into the bed beneath. 
The level of the canal’s bed below this band, is considerably 
lower than above it — a bridge, or communication, is thus formed 
between Shushter and the village of Boleiti, on the opposite side 
of the Abi Gargar. The massive structure of this band renders 
its destruction by the inhabitants, in case of the approach of 
an enemy, almost impossible, even if some weeks were devoted 
to the attempt. It was built, or rather repaired, by Mohammed 
’All Mirza, and was formerly a bridge of a single arch spanning 
the canal. It is now generally called the Pul-Boleiti, “the 
bridge of Boleitf.’’ Beyond it, the Abi Gargar flows with a broad 
and deep stream, between steep and lofty banks, till its junction 
with the Karun at the Bandi Kir, about eight farsakhs J below 
Shushter. The main body of the river washes the base of the 
rock, on which stands the castle. A small canal is cut through 
the rock, and after issuing from its subterraneous channel, flows 
at the foot of the old walls till it unites wdth the Abi Gargar 
below the town. It is fordable in all parts of its course, except 
during its passage through the rock : it is seldom above three 
feet in depth, and cannot be rendered much deeper. The river 
Karun forms the boundary of the town to where a massive 
band has been thrown across it, serving as the foundation of an 
ancient and substantial bridge. Both the band and the bridge 
are now very much out of repair ; the latter, however, is prac- 
ticable for troops or guns, but might without difficulty be de- 
stro\ed. The band is constructed of large blocks of hewn stone 
many of which have been completely hollowed bv the continued 
action of the water. It has given way in several places, and 
unless speedily repaired, will be entirely destroyed. The river 
Karim is here a broad and deep stream, and at no time of the 
year fordable. The space between the river and the two canals 
IS occupied by the town, from one part of which the castle is 


^ Prince’s dam. 


t Caesar's dam. 


+ Thirty miles. 
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commanded. The banks of the river are low, and the ground 
rises gradually from the small canal. The cliffs to the right and 
left of the Abi Gargar are of equal height. 

Shushter is divided into twelve mahallahs, or quarters ; some 
of them, however, are almost in ruins. Its population is re- 
ported to have amounted formerly, and even during the govern- 
ment of Mohammed ’All Mirza, to 45.000 souls. I am inclined, 
however, to think that it has been much exaggerated. At present 
it certainly does not contain more than 10,000 inhabitants. The 
Shushteris are not wealthy, but at the same time there is less 
actual poverty and destitution in this town than in any other I 
have seen in Persia. They are bigots in religion, and attend 
strictly to its outward rites and ceremonies, Seyyids, and Mullas 
have a great influence over them. The population is, on the 
whole, moral ; and crimes, except on occasions of popular fer- 
ment, appear to be of rare occurrence. The Arabic language 
is generally understood, although the Persian prevails, and the 
Arabic dress is at the same time affected in preference to that of 
Persia. 

Shushter has several popular chiefs, who are principally Seyyids 
and members of ancient families. The most powerful among 
them is Mirza * Sultan ’All Khan, the nephew of the late Mirza 
’Abdullah Khan, who for some years was governor of ’Arabistan. 
He possesses seven quarters of the town, and can raise a con- 
siderable number of well-armed adherents. He has maintained 
his position in Shushter chiefly through the support of Mohammed 
Taki Khdn, who, as I have before observed, always enjoyed a 
considerable authority and influence in the town. Mirza Sultan 
’All is suspected by the Persian government, who considered 
him too much attached to the Bakhtiyari chief; and he and the 
whole of his family are very ill affected towards them. The 
Mo’tamid, on his last visit to Shushter, raised Agha Mohammed 
Zaman to the chief raiik in the town. Mirza Sultan ’All, how- 
ever, bears a very high character, and is much liked in Khuzistan. 

The chiefs next in importance are — Mirza Hosein Khdn, 
Sultan ’All Khan, commonly called Agha, or Aa Sultan ’Ah', 
Mirza Sultan Mohammed Khan (these three are Seyyids), ’Azizu- 
llah Khan, and Agha Mohammed Zaman. They divide the 
remaining five quarters of the town, and have each a small body 

* The title of Mirza is generally taken by Seyyids of rank in this part of Persia 
and is a contraction of Amirzadeh, the son of an Amir, i.e. commander or prince * 
thus Mirza Koma Khan, Mirza Mansur Khan, &c., &c.* ’ 


^ About the court, every man of family prefixes this title to his name, and it then 
corresponds nearly with our Mr. When it follows the name, it has the exclusive and 
influential meaning of prince. Thus ’Abbas Mirza was the title of Fet-h, ’All Shah's 
eldestson,— F. S. 
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of horse and foot. Thej are sometimes at variance, and some- 
times at peace, with Mirza Sultan ’Ah', except Aa Sultan ’All 
and ’Azizu-llah, who are his declared enemies. They have gene- 
rally quarrels between themselves, and appeals to arms, and con- 
sequent bloodshed are of common occurrence. They are all more 
or less disaffected to the government. 

Khuzistan, exclusive of the Cha’b country, is now rated at 
46,000 tomans annually. Of this sum Shushter, Dizful and 
the" Arab tribes dependant upon them, pay 40,000 — the remain- 
ing 6000 are raised in Hawizah. Mohammed ’AH Mirza is said 
to have collected 100,000 tomans annually from ’Arabistan,^ 
without the injustice or oppression exercised by the present 
governors. After deducting the annual sum paid to the Shah, 
the considerable outlay made yearly by that prince in the repair 
of canals and dams, and in other improvements, and his salary as 
a local governor, nearly 50,000 tomans must have been deposited 
in his private treasury. The local governor of ’ Arabistan receives 
yearly 5000 tomans; this sum is contributed by Dizful and 
Shushter, and is not included in the annual tribute. He gene- 
rally resides in Dizful, and is seldom accompanied by more than 
fifty or sixty horsemen. He has little real power in the province, 
and is generally for some act of injustice or oppression, murdered 
or expelled before one year of his government has elapsed. 

The inhabitants of Shushter are usually divided into as many 
parties as there are chiefs. The consequence of these divisions 
is manifest — frequent disturbances take place, which generally 
terminate in bloodshed. The jealousies existing between the 
chiefs are fomented by the government, to which they thus easily 
fall a prey. Besides these political chiefs there are many Seyyids 
in Shushter of high reputation and great influence, backed by 
a reputation of sanctity. Although they take no open part in 
political dissentions, they are frequently, in fact, the chief pro- 
moters of them. He who can insure the support of these holy 
men, with the addition of Mushtehidsf and Mullas,;j; who may be 
compared to high priests and common priests, is the most certain 
of success in the province of Khuzistan. 

The political condition of Dizful is in almost every respect 
similar to that of Shushter ; the two towns are generally spoken 
of in Persia as one. The manners, customs, and comlition of 
the inhabitants are similar. Unlike Shushter, however Dizful 
recovered, after the plague, a part of its previous prosperity and 
Its population IS probably now on the increase. It is situated a 
few miles from the hx.t of the hills, on uneven and stony ground, 

* The country of the Arabs. — F. S. x n 

: Master, of legal knowledge, doctor,. ^ 
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forming the commencement of those vast plains which stretch 
towards Hawizah and the Shattu-1 ’Arab. Dizful is divided into 
eight Mahallahs, or quarters. Four of them belong to Haji 
Reshid Khan ; two to Mohammed Taki Khan, son of Mohammed 
’All Khan; one to Mustafa Kuli Khan; and one to Aa Kerim. 

Dizful, like Shushter, has its own chiefs, each of whom can . 
collect a small body of armed men, and exercises unlimited 
authority over the quarter of the town in which he resides. They 
are continually at variance with each other, and disturbances are 
daily taking place. In 1841 Mohammed ’Ah' Khan, one of the 
most powerful of these chiefs, having rendered himself obnoxious 
to some of the principal inhabitants, was attacked and murdered 
in the bath. Before the arrival of the Mo’tamid in Kbuzistan, 
Mustafa Kuli Khan was the principal Agha of Dizful. Having 
been suspected of appropriating large sums due to the govern- 
ment, he fled to Baghdad, but has since returned. Mohammed 
Taki Khan was appointed deputy- governor of the town, but 
Haji Reshid Khan has the real authority. The other chiefs are 
A a Kerim, Aa A1 Naghi, and Seyyid ’IVi.* Dizful suffers as 
much from its Aghas, as it does from the Persian government. 
They are continually plundering and oppressing the inhabitants, 
and all, except perhaps Mustafa Kuli, are men of little character 
or ability. 

Dizful is now the principal market of Khuzistan, Its bazar 
is, however, inferior to that of Shush ter ; the merchants offering 
their goods for sale chiefly in caravanserais or in their own houses. 
Its population may be about I'l^OOO, although it is generally 
believed to amount to 20,000. Its houses are not so well built 
as those of Shushter, and the streets are narrower. The river 
flows to the N.W. of the town, and is crossed by a fine bridge 
of twenty arches : its foundations of stone are evidently ancient, 
but its upper portion of brick is of a more recent date. The 
river is fordable in several places at Dizful during the summer 
and autumn. 

Sejyids, Mushtehids and Mullas have as much power here as 
m Shush ter, and are equally forward in creating tumults and 
dissensions. The inhabitants are bigoted, and remarkably 
punctual in the observance of the ceremonies and duties of their 
religion. 

From Shush ter and Dizful families have been daily emigrating 
to the country of the Beni Lam Arabs, of the Cha’b, and to 
Basrah. The inhabitants are greatly oppressed by their chiefs 
and by the Government. It would be impossible to describe the 
scenes to which, during a few months’ residence in Khuzistan, I 
was daily a witness: houses were plundered, crops burnt, and^ 

I'sa is Jesus, a very different name from Esau, into which it has often been con- 
verted by Englishmen. 
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villages destroyed; the most influential inhabitants were daily 
exposed to torture, the Ra’yyats completely ruined ; the bazars 
shut^ and people almost afraid to venture into the streets. The 
taxes for the year were raised three times, and the chiefs, more- 
over, were compelled to exact money from their adherents to 
. satisfy the rapacious avarice of the Mo’tamid. Baratdars,* or 
holders of Government orders for money, swarmed in the towns 
and villages, and, being encouraged by the presence of the 
IVfo’ tainid, were guilty of the greatest excesses. The Persian 
soldiers lent small sums of money to the unfortunate inhabitants, 
who were compelled to borrow in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Government, at an enormous rate of interest. Women and 
men were stripped naked in the streets, and murders were of daily 
occurrence. The Mo’lamid was perfectly indifferent to the fre- 
quent petitions of the unfortunate Ra’yyats, and appeared rather 
to encourage than to discountenance these enormities. His troops 
were without pay, or even means (jf subsistence, and they lived 
upon the plunder of the country. 

The Government accounts of Shushter and Dizful are kept by 
a Mustaufi ;t thev are, however, greatly neglected, and are gene- 
rally in arrears. The chief of each quarter collects the appointed 
sum from its inhabitants ; but very seldom pays to the Govern- 
ment that which he has received, but, appropriating it to his own 
use, is compelled, when called upon for payment^ to oppress all 
within his power, in order to raise the amount a second time 
He will even very seldom give a receipt for money received from 
a Ra’yyat. 

There are several Arab tribes considered as dependencies of 
Shushter and Dizl’ul. They occupy the plains to the W. of 
those towns, frequently settle in small villages, cultivate corn, 
barley and rice, and tend large flocks of sheep. They have their 
own petty Sheikhs, who enjoy an almost unlimited authority over 
them. 

The largest, a tribe dependent upon Shushter, is the ’Anafijah, 
occupying the right bank of the Karun, below the Bandi Kir. 
They possess large flocks of sheep and camels, and are entirely 
I'hyal. They are under Sheikh Zendi, who has about 300 
horse and 400 foot. The Arab tribe occupying the Miyanab 
or district to the S.W. of Shushter, between the river Kanin and 
the Ahi Gargar, is partly composed of ’Anafijah, and partly of 
refugees from other tribes. They possess the Bandi Kir and 
several small villages. The Ali Khamis and the ’Anafijah are 
I believe, branches of the large Arab tribe of Meidan. 

* Abarat means an exclusive pri. liege, releasing from payment of taxes, &c -F S 

t A Receiver-General. — F. S. x.o, 

X Interamne, vulgn, Miyandab. — F. S. 
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The extensive tribe of Ali Kethir,* — the many” — occupies 
the district of Dizful^ the plain between the river of Dizful and 
the Karun, the country between the Sbawur or Shapur and the 
river of Dizful, and the left bank of the Kerkhah with the plains 
of Shush or Susa, It is divided into the following branches : — 


Beni Mo’alla 

Ebil Terdif 

Beni Ma’amah 

Tarbiish 

Mo^awiyeh 

Rashid 

’Ali Lowweh 

Madeyyeh 

El Mu’aneh 

Delfiyeh 

Zehiriyah 

Deilim 

Beni 'Akbah 

Raw^ashid 

Cha’b 

Hanakuyeh 

Mela’in 

Ebu Seyyid. 

Zabbah 


This tribe possesses many villages and small mud forts, as 
Komat, Kheir-abad, Mashke’it, &c. &c., and is extensively en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil. Each division has its own 
Chief, and many of the villages are in the hands of Seyyids. They 
are all, however, under Sheikh Resaj and Sheikh Kafil, who are 
recognised by the government as the heads of the tribe. They 
possess several small tribes of Ra’yyats, such as Shawali, Ter- 
juwah, &c. &c., who are engaged in agriculture in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Dizful. The Ali Kethir may 
probably consist of between 14,000 and 15,000 families, and they 
furnish a very good body of irregular Arab cavalry. They have 
lost much of their character as Arabs, and being engaged almost 
entirely in cultivating the land, seldom openly plunder or war 
with the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ali Kethir is composed of fragments of various tribes, but 
the original stock is said to be of the tribe of Neban from Nejd. 

The divisions which occupy the plains of Shush or Susa are 
the Cha’b and Zabbah. 

Hawizah and its dependant tribes form with Shushter and 
Dizful, the province known by the Persians as ’Arabistan.f For- 
merly the whole of the province was under the chief of Hawizah, 
who w'as called the Wall of ’ Arabistan.| The authority of this 
chief, moreover, extended over the Cha’b Arabs, the Beni Lam, 


* Kesir in the author’s list, but probably by error of the Persian transcriber, as he 
would so pronounce the Arab word Kethir. — F. S. 

f The land of the Arabs. 

X There were four Walis in Persia, each of whom ranked as an independent prince ; 
hence the king of Persia was called Shakinshah, or king of kings. Three of them, 
the Walls of Luristan, 'Arabistan, and Gurjistan still retain the title, but only one, the 
\\ all of Kurdistan, has any portion of the ancieul power.^ 

* This is probably a local fiction, and is not sustained by any ancient authority. 
Wall in Arabic signifies governor, and is an inferior title. — F. S. 
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Wasit on the Hai, and even to the Montefik. He now possesses 
only Hawizah, and a few tribes encamping on the banks of 
the river Kerkhah, but still retains the title and assumes the dig- 
nity of an independent chief. The present Wall is descended 
from a very illustrious family of Seyyids. The following is the 
history of this family, as I received it from him. Its founder was 
a Seyyid of Medinah, and a man of importance and distinction, 
who quitted his native town about 500 vears ago.* His de- 
scendants settled in Wasit, on the river Hai, about the reign of 
Shah Khodabandeh, and w ere the chiefs of a few tribes of buffalo 
herdsmen. They subsequently crossed the Tigris, and obtained 
the chieftainship of two tribes that dwelt near the site of the 
present town of Hawizah. Neis, Salamat, and five or six small 
tribes also accompanied them from Wasit. The first permanent 
settlement was made by Mulla Mohammed below Hawizah, 
and the town was called Ghemaniyan, This was in the reign of 
the first of the Sefani kings, with whom, it w^as said, the Wall 
was connected by marriage. The son of Mulla Mohammed, 
Mulla or Wall Sultanf Hosein, built the castle of Hawizah on an 
island in the river Kerkhah. He it w^as who first collected the 
tribes, and assumed an important position in the province. His 
grandson, Mulla Bedr, penetrated into Arabia, and reached 
Mecca, having defeated the Arabs in many engagements. He 
brought the tribe of Sherif from the holy city, and established 
them in Hawizah, The Walls had now acquired considerable 
power. Shushter and Dizful belonged to them, with the whole 
of the low country as far as Bihbahan, with Zeitun and the 
ChaM) country. The island formed by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Shat-el-Hai, was also in their possession, and the Beni 
Lam and part of the Montefik Arabs acknowledged their sway. 
The Wall, it is pretended, was able to bring 130,000 men into 
the field, and possessed a body-guard of 18,000 horsemen, who 
were always ready for war, and slept under his castle- walls. 
Their mares, of the best Arab blood, were, together wdlh their 
arms and accoutrements, the property of their riders. The pow er 
of the Wall has gradually been declining, and Hawizah and a 
few small Arab tribes only now recognise his swav. The chiefs 
of the Arab tribes do not sit down in his presence unless invited 
and in some way consider him a royal as well as a sacred per- 
sonage. The present W^li is Mulla Feraju-allah. 

The town of Hawizah suffered much from the plague, but it 
ow es its almost total destruction to a very remarkable event. The 


* Circa 13,30 : A.H. F. S. 

t SuU.'m is here, doubtless, a religious, not a civil title, 
baldy Dervishes or Fakirs, i.e. members of religious oiders 
bear such titles. — F. S. ’ 


^ These Mu lias were pro- 
in which the higher ranks 
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river Kerkhah formerly ran through the town, a few miles above 
which a massive band or dyke had been constructed to retain the 
waters necessary for irrigation. About seven years ago (1837) the 
river had risen to an unusual height in the spring, and the dam, 
W’hich was an ancient work, suddenly gave way. This occurred 
in the night, and the town, which in the previous evening had 
been traversed by a broad and noble stream, in the morning 
stood in the midst of a waterless desert. The greater part of the 
inhabitants immediately deserted the place, and constructed tem- 
porary huts near the new channel of the river, while others dug 
wells in the bed of the stream, now dry, and thus obtained a 
small supply of water. As no steps have been taken to repair 
the band, the river has not resumed its ancient course, and the 
town has consequently fallen into ruin. The lands also in the 
neighbourhood, owing to the destruction of the canals and water- 
courses, have been thrown out of cultivation. Little water, and 
that of bad quality, is obtained from the wells. The river divided 
itself into innumerable small streams, formed vast marshes, and 
was not again collected till it had advanced within 8 miles above 
the Shat-el-’Arab, into which it at length discharges itself. Thus 
none but small boats or Be’iiams* alone can now reach the town, 
while formerly vessels of a moderate size could ascend the stream. 
The inhabitants of Hawizah, being without water, joined tlie 
Arab tribes that usually encamped in the neighbourhood, and 
formed settlements on the banks of the various streams into 
which the river is now divided. About 500, among whom were 
a few Sabaeans, alone remained, and the houses have gradually 
disappeared. 

The inhabitants of Hawizah are chiefly Arabs, and are divided 
into four tribes — Sadat, f Neis, Kutii,_and Saki | The principal 
tribes dependent upon the town are A\i ’Arus, Sherif (this tribe 
is a branch of the Mecca Sherifs) Beni Tzar, Beni Hardan, 
Sadir, and Salamat. There are many small divisions or families, 
but I do not possess their names. During the summer and 
autumn, they inhabit the banks of the Kerkhah and the marshes ; 
in the winter and spring they travel into the desert on both sides 
of the river where, at those seasons, they find pasturage for their 
cattle and flocks. 

The territory immediately appertaining to the Wall comprises 


* Beilam properly means a cotton- pod, and thence a cockleshell-boat. — F. S. 

. f , There is probably some error here. These are rather names of families than tribes ; 
Sadat signifies Sayyids, and is equivalent to Shurefa, the plural of Sherif. Those 
epithets (Sayyid and Sherif) wliich signify Lord anti Pre-eminent, are exclusively 
applied to the descendants of the Prophet, and not names of tiibes. — F. S. 

I This tribe emigrated originally from Luristan, where some of its members are still 
to be found. There is a small branch of the Kubgelii tribe (Dushnianzlyori, I believ*e), 
also dejiendent upon Piawizab. 
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the deserts to the right and left of the Kerkhah, commencing 
about 8 farsakhs* below Shush, and extending to Suwe'ib, a 
village situated near the junction of that river with the Shat-el 
’Arab. Five thousand men is, I think, the largest number that 
could be raised by the Wall, and these but indifferently armed, 
•Mohammed Taki Khan took possession of Hawizah without 
difficulty about five years ago (1839). 

The annual tribute of Hawizah and its tribes is 6000 tomans, 
but the government cannot raise this sum. The Wall is now 
nearly 24,000 tomans in arrear, and the Mo tamid has lately been 
endeavouring, but in vain, to exact it from him. The Arabs are 
greatly impoverished^ and the Wall himself is actually in diffi- 
culties from want of ready money. He is, as may be conceived, 
very ill-affected to the government, and has certainly good reason 
to be so. He was for some years a prisoner in Kirmanshah, and 
his family has been completely ruined. He is not a man of much 
ability, nor is he generally liked in Khuzistan, He was the 
chief adviser of the Mo’ tamid in his expedition against the Sheikh 
of the Cha’b Arabs, and in his campaign against Mohammerah. 
He is found very useful in intriguing among the Arab tribes, 
with whom he is well acquainted, his sacred character as Seyyid 
giving him considerable influence among them. He has since 
that time been appointed governor of Khuzistan by the Mo’tamid. 

The territories of the Sheikh of the Cha’b Arabs are not de- 
scribed with much accuracy in any of our maps. I believe the 
following to be their limits. An imaginary line drawn from above 
Wa'is, a village on the river Karun, to Khalf-abad,t a village on the 
river .Jerrahi, and continued by the Zeitiin hills to the Zohreh 
or river of Hindiyan, on the N.E. ; the river of Hindiyan on the 
E ; and the sea on the S. ; and the Karun on the W., as the 
tribes under the Sheikh, inhabit the western or right bank of that 
river, but do not extend far into the interior. They also occupy 
its banks from Ahwaz to its junction with the Shat-el-’ Arab, 
and both banks of the Bahmehshir, to the Persian Gulf. The 
most important rivers in Persia thus traverse the country in the 
possession of this Sheikh. The district occupied by the Cha’b 
Arabs is at the same time of great extent, and it is necessary, in 
accounting for the smallness of the population, to remember that 
the interval between these rivers is in general a complete desert 
without any supply of water except during the rainy season, and 
in the months immediately succeeding. 

The following tribes acknowledge the authority of the Cha’b 
Sheikh. ;j; ^ 


to- ^ t KhaHfat-abadr 

T It 13 very dithcalt to obtain from Arabs nf a - • 

d,vi„„n, of the,r tr.be,. The table I have glva.T^ dri ” un 
diflerent accounts, but I cannot entirely rely upon its accuracy. *«any 
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TABLE OF CHAD ARABS. 


Cha’b 

(Ka’b). 


aH Bu Nasir 
Idns 


Mohaisen 


Branch of tlie 
Belli Temiml 


Haiden 
Hiyader(t. e. 
Ha'ide ris.) 


E! Sakhereh 
Ali Bu *AH 
aU Bu Madehi 
Ali Bu Badi’ 

El Ghanam 
Ali Bu Dalleh 
Ali Bfi Suf 
El Haffadelleh 
Thawam e 
Shileishat 
Rubahat 
Soweilat 
Rawajileh 
Toweijat 
El Feyyal 
El Koweiseb 
Ali Bu Mahmud 
Ali Bu ’AlaJfi 


Mejd-ed-diii 
Khanatirah 
El Matesh asfer 
Motuwwar 
Buweisher 
El Hallalat 
Derarijeh 
£1 Mahamid 
Beit Mosahil, or Ebn 
'All B^ha. 

Morazijeh 
Mo'awiyah 
Motarideh 
Newaser 
El VVasseyin 
El Wurumi 
El ’Ajajat 
El Jebbarat 
El Mosabbeh 
Ali Bu Haji 
El *Awud 
El Zerkan 
Beni K haled 
El 'Omur 
El Erkither 
El Shamakhiyeh 
El Berashideh 
El Hardan 

Sheri tat (Beni Ershed 
Soleyyeh, El Farud, 
&c.) 


Name of 
Sheikhs. 


Thamer 

Salmon 


! Fellahiyah. 

Left bank of the 
lower part of the 
Karun and of the 
I Bahmeh-shir. 


Haji Mash’al Right bank of the 
and Kerrey- Bahmeh-shir and 

yid. I southern part of 

I Mohammerah. 

Haji Jaber Right bank of the 
I lower part of the 
; Karun and the 
j northern part of 
I Mohammerah. 


Right and left banks 
of the Karun, 
above and below 
Isma’iliyah and 
that village. 


Mir Madhkdr Hindiyan, Deh- 
Mulla, right bank 
of the river of 
Hindiyan and 
Zeitun Hills. 

Ahmed . Banks of the Jerrahi. 
. , j Near Fellahiyah, 
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The Chief of these tribes^ Sheikh Thamer, is of the Ali Bii 
Nasir; his Wazir, Haji Mash’al, of the Nasara ; and 1 believe 
these difjnities are hereditary in the two tribes, Mir Madhkur, 
of the ShenTat, is of the Beni Temim, a large tribe occupying 
the centre of Arabia. He is a Seyyid. 

The authority of the Cha’b Sheikh does undoubtedly extend 
over all these tribes, when, in absence of aggression from other 
quarters, he has it in his power, by superior numerical strength, 
to enforce it; but the B^wis and Sherifats are large and powerful 
tribes, and consider themselves more under the protection than 
under the absolute authority of the Sheikh : still they are unable 
to oppose him successfully, if he be supported by his own tribes. 
The former Sheikh of the Sherifat was Mir Mahanna, a liberal 
and sensible man, enjoying a high reputation for personal courage 
and skill as a horseman. He opposed Sheikh Thamir for some 
months, and defended himself in his mud-castle of Deh Mulla. 
Being at length compelled to surrender, he retired to Fellahiyeh, 
and Mir Madhkur was invested with the chieftainship of the 
tribe by Sheikh Thamir. During the last invasion of the Cha’b 
country by the Mo’tamid, the Sherifats did not unite with the 
Sheikh, but pretended neutrality, although they joined the Persian 
camp. The Bawis have frequently appeared openly in arms 
against Sheikh Thamir. When Mohammerah was destroyed by 
the Turks, they supported his rival ’Abd-al-Riza. The Sheikh 
of the Cha'b on that occasion took refuge with Mohammed Taki 
Khan, who, after the removal of the Turkish fleet, replaced him 
in Fellahiyah. The Bawis were then eager in seeking a pardon 
for their late defection, and were again received under the pro- 
tection of the Sheikh. A short time was suffered to elapse, and 
the Bavvi chief was invited to Fellahiyah, an invitation which he 
accepted without suspicion; but while drinking the coffee which 
had been presented to him in the Majlis after an entertainment 

he was sliot dead, together with one of his principal supporters 

an act of treachery and violation of the laws of hospitality dis- 
graceful in an Arab, but of which, I believe. Sheikh Thamir has 
been more than once guilty. The murdered Sheikh was replaced 
by ’Akil, who owes his elevation entirely to Sheikh Thamir. On 
the invasion, however, of the Mo’tamid, he deserted his patron, 
and armed the tribe against him. The Zerkan and Beni Khalid 
refused to join the other (li\isions of Bawf, and went over to 
Sheikh Thamir. In consequence of this defection, the Sheikh 

troops, expelled the Bawis from 
Ismailivah. They fled to Ahwaz and the lower part of the 
plain ol Kam Hormuz 

_ Being at Fellahiyah when the Persians marched against that 
piace I had an opportunity of seeing the largest force the Sheikh 
could, under such circumstances, muster. I was also able, in the 
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Mo’tamid’s camp, to examine the force of the Bawis and the 
Sherifats. I believe the number of armed men collected at that 
time bj Thamir to have amounted to about seven thousand, of 
which three thousand were well armed with muskets and match- 
locks, one thousand were horsemen, and three thousand men in- 
differently armed with spears, swords, &c. &c. The Bawis have 
about one thousand horsemen ; and their foot, which was not at 
that time assembled, may amount to about two thousand men, 
but without good weapons. The Sherifats have about 4 wo 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse. Thus the force of 
Sheikh Thamir, supposing the Bawis and Sherifats to have 
acknowledged his authority, would have amounted to twelve 
thousand seven hundred men ; but the Persian government is too 
well acquainted with the dissensions existing among the Chiefs, is 
too well able to foment them, and, by bribery and other means, to 
detach many of them from their allegiance to the great Sheikh, 
to suffer this large number of men to be collected when in oppo- 
sition to itself. I believe I have stated the disposable force of the 
Bawis and Sherifats at its fullest extent. The Sheikh of the 
Cha’bs might perhaps collect a larger body of men than that 
which I found in Fellahiyah, but unprovided with useful arms. 
The Slieikh, in wars with his own and other tribes, chiefly relies 
upon three small guns^* better motfnted than those I have seen 
in the Persian service, and worked by forty Persians, who had 
been drilled by a fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. They 
proved very serviceable in contests with the Arabs, who are very 
unwilling to face artillery ; but the men emplo\ed in working the 
guns were little to be depended upon, and totally deficient in 
courage and a knowledge of their business. The Sheikh pos- 
sessed several unmounted guns of various calibres, tw^o of which, 
about twelve feet in length, had been placed on the walls as a 
defence to the town. They were, however, old, and scarcely fit 
for use. He was also the owner of two or three bombs and 
mortars, but was unable to use them. The Persians have since 
destroyed all the unmounted guns. 

The town of Fellahiyah is surrounded by a mud wall, with 
equidistant towers now almost in ruins. It is a place of no 
strength, but has a strong barrier to invasion on the Persian side, 
in its many deep canals and watercourses, which would render 
it, if defended with any degree of firmness, utterly unapproach- 
able by an Oriental army. The river Jerrahi, about 2 far- 
sakhs I above Fellahiyah, is divided into two branches, one of 
which, generally termed the Nahr Busi, runs into the sea at Khor 
Musa X near Bender Ma’shiir ; the second, continuing its course 


They are English guns, and, I believe, of 4 lbs., 8 lbs., and 12 lbs. 
T Seven and a half miles. I Gulf of Moses. 
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through Fellahiyah^ is eventually lost in irrigation, except a small 
artificial branch of it, which finds its way into the Karun, about 
10 miles above Mohammerah. The accompanying sketch may 
afford an idea of the position of Fellahiyah ; and the names, 
courses, and number of the various canals and watercourses de- 
rivefl from the river. 

I subjoin, a list of the canals, and villages near Fellahiyah : — 

Villages. 

'' Kareibah. Afshar. Moseyyer. 

Bonei' Boneyiim. Kazi. Junjeri. 

(Beyyan ?) BusL 

Canals* 

Kazaliyeh. Jedideh, Shakhiyah Ghanam. 

Ommud-sakhar. Mobaderi. Junjeri. 

Jaffal. Shakheh Ahmed. Abbaj. 

Zerak. Beshashiyeh. IIusein-Begi. 

Sabaluyeh. Shakaliyeh. Kolfi. 

Zilziliveh. Tupchi. Afshar. 

Monafiyeh. Menduwan. ’Anayati. 

Beni Shattal. Shawali. Moseyyer. 

Mezerawi. Ghiyddhi. Bote'inat. 

Fellahiyah. 

These canals are of little importance during the dry season. 
The Junjeri, Kolfi, and Ommu-l-sakhar alone being unfordable; 
during the rains, and the months succeeding, they are generally 
filled with water to the depth of 6 or 7 feet. The river Jerrahi 
is deep, its banks steep ; and in the narrow est part (above its 
division into three large canals immediately above Fellahiyah) 
55 yards in width, and frequently nearly 100. A large dam at 
the separation of the three canals of Ghiyadhi, Fellahiyah and 
Boteinat, forms a barrier to the further progress of the river, and 
thus insures a supply of water in the smaller canals for irrigation. 
When the dam, or Kashwah^"^ is in repair, the three large canals 
beyond it are fordable : when it is destroyed, which is always the 
case on the approach of an enemy, they become deep and broad 
streams, and the country around Fellahiyah is flooded ; and thus 
an additional defence is obtained against invasion. The dam is 
constructed of mud and reeds, easily broken up, and as easily 
replaced. The smaller canals have generally each a dam of the 
same construction, to regulate their supply of water, which is 
all absorbed in irrigation, except in those of Fellahiyah, Junjeri, 
and Kolfi ; the two latter, w hen united, form a deep and broad 
stream, up which vessels from Koweit and the Arabian coast fre- 
quently sail. The tide rises from 5 to 6 feet, even above the vil' 
lage of Busk I believe that neither the Nahr Junjeri nor the 


♦ In the JISS. Aaw/wA.— F. S, 
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Kolfi occupy the original bed of the river until their junction : 
that bed appears to have been between the two. The Fellahiyah 
and all the other branches are evidently artificial. 

It w’^ill be seen from the accompanying sketch, that if Fellahi- 
yah were well defended, it would be a place of considerable 
strength — if the attack were made from the N., N.E., or N.W., 
the only quarters from which the Persians could well march upon 
the town. In the spring of 1841, the iVIo’tamid proceeded along 
the banks of the Jerrahi, from the plain of Ram- Hormuz, and 
first encamped above the village of Kareibah. He afterwards 
advanced to the canal called Ommu-l-sakhar ; and, being detained 
there in constructing a bridge, was attacked during the night by 
the Arabs, and, although not compelled to retreat, immediately 
retired; probably foreseeing the inutility of further advance from 
that quarter. Subsequently, he formed a plan, at the suggestion 
of the Waif and of the Bawis, of floating his troops down the 
river Kariin to Mohammerah, and of advancing on Fellahiyah 
from that point. In the autumn, accordingly, he descended to 
Mohammerah ; but the Sheikh of the Cha’bs, not having suffi- 
cient reliance on his tribes, shipped his guns and property, and 
fled to Koweit. 

On the approach of an enemy, the numerous villages on the 
banks of the Jerrahi are deserted ; and the inhabitants, at an 
hour’s notice, transforming their reed huts into rafts, float with 
their property into Fellahiyah. The villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, immediately follow their example ; and a crowd 
of men, women and children collect within its w^alls, or in the 
surrounding date-groves — their presence being highly incon- 
venient in cases of siege, particularly among Arabs, who lav up 
few provisions for the future. During my residence in Fellahiyah, 
when a siege was daily expected, the flocks collected were so 
numerous, and pasture so scanty, that eight and ten lambs, with- 
out the skins, were sold for one koron, or a shilling. The Sheikh 
has generally a considerable supply of dates, and some of this fruit, 
with a little flour, was daily distributed among those assembled 
for his defence. 

The Cha’b Arabs came originally from Wasit and the marshes 
near the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates.* They were 
buffalo-herdsmen ; and, settling on the Delta formed by the 
estuary of the Shat -el- ’Arab and the Karun, they founded the 
town of Goban (Kobban)t. The country they now inhabit, was 
at that time occupied by the Persian tribe of Afshar, and the 

The Cha’b Sheikh informed me tliat the tribe emigrated from Koweit and the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. Some divisions of the tribe may trace their 
origin to that part of Arabia. 

t Kobban is not modem in origin, as it is mentioned by the older Arabian geo* 
graphers. — F. S. 
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town of Dorak * was their principal settlement. The Afshars 
allowed them to settle in the lower part of the country upon pay- 
ing a tribute of butter and other produce of their cattle. To the 
Turkish f government they also paid a yearly sum for occupation 
of lands near the Euphrates; and the Sheikh probably received 
his yearly investiture from the governor of Basrah. Kobban, 
which then stood on one of the arms of the Kanin, was their 
principal settlement, and a place of some consequence. They 
soon afterwards ascended the Jerrahi, and pitched their tents 
around a small tappeh, or artificial mound, on which rose the 
modern town of Fellahivah. The Afshars objected to this 
encroachment on their territorities ; but the Cha’bs excused 
themselves by saying that the pastures of the Jerrahi were better 
suited to their buffaloes than Kobban, where they did not pros- 
per. They were suffered to remain ; and soon afterwards a ditch 
was dug round the tappeh. upon which the Afshars again remon- 
strated. The Cha’bs answered, that the ditch was constructed to 
preserve their buffaloes, w hich were carried off almost every night 
by their neighbours. The Afshars were satisfied. The following 
year, however, a stout mud- wall was raised within the ditch, and 
the Cha’bs were in a state to resist an enemy. The Afshars, 
finding that they were likely soon to throw off their authority 
altogether, invited the Chief of a neighbouring tribe to assist them 
in expelling the Arabs from the country. This Chief entered the 
field in the spring, but, falling ill, was compelled to return, and 
the expedition was deferred till the autumn. In the interval the 
Afshars concluded a peace with the Cha’bs, which they intended 
to break as soon as it w as in their power to do so. Of this the 
Arabs were aware, and formed a design of expelling them before 
they could receive assistance. They accordingly made a feast, to 
which the Afshars were invited. As they were eating, the Cha’bs 
fell upon them and slew them to the number of fourteen, all of 
whom were chiefs of the Dorak Afshars. They then applied to 
the Wall of Hawizah, who was sovereign of the country, to assist 
them in driving out the Persians. We are Arabs,” said they, 
‘‘ and consequently the Waifs’ brothers. It is better that we should 
be his subjects ; we are willing to render the same services and 
pay the same tribute as the Afshars.” The Waif consented, and 
marched against Dorak, which was completely destroyed. The 
Afshars fled to Lehrowi. where they built a castle, which still 
retains their name. Some years afterwards, the Begler-Be<y*^ of 
Ears endeavoured to reconquer the country, but the Afshars, afier 
a few encounters, were compelled to leave the Dorak country, 

* Daurak is plarerl hy Abu-l-fecla in 30° 15' or 32° 2rK N. (Geoer p 316^ —F S 
The Khalits, for Kobban was founded long before the Turks pos’i^d Baghdad’ 

t Chief of chiefs, i.e.y viceroy. — F. S, 
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which has since remained in the hands of the Cha’b Arabs. 
Kerim Khan* marched against Fellahiyah, and after he had re- 
mained there two or three months without being able to cross 
the numerous branches of the river, the plague appeared in his 
camp, and compelled him to make a hasty retreat, abandoning his 
artillery, which fell into the hands of the Cha’bs, Mohammed 
’All Mirza also sent an expedition against Fellahiyah, but retired 
on the Sheikh’s paying the sum of 13,000 tomans. Such is the 
history of the settlement of the tribe in this country, as recounted 
to me by members of it. 

Sheikh Salman appears to have been the first Chief of any 
celebrity in this tribe, and he may be called the founder of the 
present family. He constructed dams across the rivers, dug 
canals, built houses and villages, planted date-groves, encouraged 
commerce and navigation, and finally established his tribes in the 
country. He appears to have been a man of singular ability, and 
of a very liberal mind. Thamir is,, I believe, the great-grandson 
of that Sheikh, and succeeded his tivo brothers in the command 
of the tribe. Since his flight, one of his relations has been 
appointed in his stead, bv the Mo’tamid. 

Sir John Macdonald Kinneir states that the revenues of the 
Cha'b Sheikh amounted to five laks of piastres (50,000/.) a-year ; 
and that he could bring into the field five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. This is much exaggerated.! 1 believe his 
revenues scarcely amount to one-third of that sum : I have given 
the number of his troops above. 

Sheikh Thamir was undoubedly, for an Arab, a remarkable 
man. The country owes much of its present prosperity to him. 
Agriculture and commerce were encouraged, and those engaged 
in such pursuits protected. Canals and watercourses, upon w hich 
the cultivation of this country can alone depend, were kept in 
good repair, and new works of the kind frequently undertaken. 
Caravans and travellers through his country were well protected, 
and cases of plunder were very rare. He had rendered Moham- 
merah a flourishing port ; and Fellalhyah had become in a great 
measure the depot of merchandise supplied to Shush ter and 
Dizful, and to the province of Khuzistan. Merchants connected 
with him were satisfied with the protection he afforded, and did 
not consider the dues levied by his tribes exorbitant. He was 
generally respected by his subjects; and, unlike the Sheikhs of 
most other tribes, exercised unlimited authority over them, ex- 
tending to the infliction of death, mutilation, or other punish- 
ments. It must, however, be admitte<l that he was, on the whole, 
very little to be trusted, and that he was more than once guilty of 
most unjustifiable acts of treachery. Seyyids and Mullas had an 

* The successor of N&dir Shah. * 

t But Sir John M. Kinneir visited Persia more than thirty-eight years ago. — F. S. 
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unlimited influence over him, and among them he distributed 
large sums of money, He resided at Fellahiyah, and possessed 
a large muzif,* where many guests were constantly entertained. 
In his habits he affected the character rather of an independent 
prince than of an Arab Sheikh, and was constantly surrounded by 
a large number of attendants. 

The annual sum paid by him to the governor of Pars was only 
3400 tomans (1700/.) ; an incredibly small sum when the extent 
of the tribes and the productiveness of the country are considered. 
Si>me pretence, however, was always found to exact a larger sum ; 
and the Mo’tamhl, although not the governor of the country, ob- 
tained 5000 tomans from the Sheikh during his last visit, besides 
horses and other presents. The sum formerly paid by the Cha’bs 
was only 1000 tomans yearly, which was rather considered by 
them as a kind of pishkash, or present, than as an annual fixed 
tribute. Indeed these Arabs scarcely consider themselves as 
Persian subjects, and no local governor, or even agent of the 
government, resides in Fellahiyah. 

The greater portion of the Cha’b Arabs have now become 
Deh-Nisbins, or settlers in villages. On the Karun they possess 
Weis, Ahwaz, Isma’iliyah, Idrisiyah, Mohammerah ; on the 
Jerrahi; Fellahiyah, Junjeri, Bone’i-Boneyyan, Bhsi, Kareibah, 
Ka^i, Dob- el- Mir, Sede'irah Auegeyyah, Hadamah, Boneiwar, 
Rihanah, Bonehbeyan, Khalfabad, and Cham-Sabit (thus named 
from its having formerly been entirely inhabited by Sabaeans) ; on 
the river of Hindiyan; half Hindiyan, Deh Mulla, and Gurgeri; 
on the sea, Render Ma’shur, and one or two other settlements. 
To these may be added other small villages scattered through the 
country. Many of them, and indeed almost all those that are on 
the J errahi, are composed of huts built of reeds. Villages are daily 
rising, whilst others are as frequently falling into decay, owing 
to consumption of pasture, destruction of watercourses, or other 
causes which must influence the state of an erratic population 
depending much upon nature and little upon itself, even for the 
common necessaries of life. 

The Cha’bs have lost much of the genuine Arab character. 
Their Sheikh exercises a despotic power over his dependants, 
and the usual relation between an Arab chief and his tribe no 
longer exists. The blood of the Cha bs has also become mixed, 
though not perhaps directly, with that of the Persians. They 
have frequently intermarried with natives of Shushter, Dizful 
and Behbehan ; and the principal wife of Sheikh Thlmir was 
tlie daughter of a chief of ZeUdn. The inhabitants of Khu- 
zistan, it is true, claim an Arab descent; but there is scarcely a 
family which has not a very marked m ixture of Persian blood. 

♦ An asylum, a refuse for the destitute— FS ~ 

f Misspelt Sabbi in the autlior s list of names.~F. S. 
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Many refugees from the principal towns in the province have 
settled in the territories of the Arab tribes — common place of 
refuge for political offenders. The chiefs of the mountains have 
also frequently intermarried with Arabs, and the celebrated 
Bakhtivarf chiefs, ’AH Mardan, Reshid, and ^AH Salih, were 
descended from a daughter of the Wali of Hawizah. 

The Beni-L^m Arabs occupy the south-eastern portion of the 
Pashalik of Baghdad, and are included in that government. 
Many of the divisions of this very extensive tribe, occasionally 
encamp within the province of Khuzistan. It is perhaps difficult 
to determine with any certainty the territories of the Sheikh of 
this tribe. The Beni-Lam encamp even at the gates of Men- 
dali, and occupy the country between that town and Badrai. 
The plains at the foot of the mountains, from Mendali to the 
banks of the river Kerkhah, afford them pasturage for their 
cattle during the winter, although a portion of this country be- 
longs to the Feili, by whom it is occupied. The village of 
Beyyat, which they inhabit, belongs to ’All Khan, as well as 
half the district of Patak. On the banks of the Tigris they are 
found from the vicinity of Kut-el-Hamra to almost the junction 
of that river with the Euphrates.* The low hills dividing the 
plain of Dasht-’ Abbas from that of I 'w an- Kerkhah are usually 
considered as their w estern boundaries ; I'w an being, it is said, 
on Persian ground. The Beni Ldm also encamp on the banks 
of the Kerkhah, although their territories terminate about eight 
or ten miles to the west of it. 

The tribe is tlivided into numerous branches, the names of 
some of which I give, as received from their Sheikhs. 


Chenan^h (Kenanah) 
May yah 
Gheleimi 

Kesei ay i-' AW T urkt 
Keserayi-Slianiki 
Keserayi-’Ali-Huseiri 
Cha'b 

Seyyid Hasan 

Derbelu 

Zihrij 

Hamel el Hamud 

Habubah 

Kl Taif 

Ben Khomeis 

Abu Charnel (Kamil) 

Haiiefiyeh 

Mukasis 


Subdivisions of the Deni Lam, 


Hiyyiyeh 
Luweimi 
Zeb'>dah 
She; tat 

Ebn ’Abd-el-Khan 

Besh^hiyeh 

Tukiyal 

Beni ’Akubah 

Soweid 

Al Bu Kabud 

Beit Herat! 

Sa'dah 

Sheikh Namah 
Beit Mohanna 
'Arkan 
Otreif 

Seyyid Abu-1 


Belasim 

Dahe'imi 

Dhehebat 

Yuraiiiyah 

Surkah 

Kersan 

*Ailani 

Murirah 

El Tureywad 

'Ashirat Kelatt 

Beit Zohrah 

Beni Seyyid 

Ben Dahan 

Al-Rahraah 

Menayil 

Feiasah 

Seyyid Mohammed 


Taurah 

Gereizat 

Zehriyah 

Sekur 

Artab 

Beni Temim 

Sa’ad 

Betuyeh 

Al Bli Mohammed 
Bu Kamar 
Al Bu Dariyeli 
Biirrah 
Ardishah 
Ben Mo’alla 
Uadhi, or Ra?i 
Heuar 

Sheikh Ahmed. 


* The banks of the lower part of the Tigris are occupied by the Al Bu Mohammed ; 
that portion of the tribe encamping on the left bank usually recognises the authority 
of the Sheikh of the Beni Lam* • 
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Of these tribes the Keseraji-’Abbas-Turkf, Keseraji-Shamki, 
Keserayi-’Ali-Husein, Sheitat, Yuramjah, Sekur, and Ebn- ‘ 
’Abdal Khan usually encamp on the banks of the river Kerkhah, 
within the territories of the Wall of Hawizah, They were plun- 
dered in 1841 by the Mo’tamid — their cattle, horses, sheep, 
tents, and even wives and children having been carried off, and 
the men compelled to take shelter in the brushwood near the 
river. 

The Beni Lam, occupying the frontiers of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, are but slightly dependent upon either. They 
are continually engaged in plundering expeditions ; and in war 
are most treacherous and dishonest, and proverbially feared 
throughout the province. Their present Sheikh is Madhkur ; his 
rival. Sheikh Na’mah, is, however, at the head of many of the 
divisions. Na’mah bears a high character for courage and hos- 
pitality ; but Madhkur is little liked by the tribes. I do not 
consider him as a man to be trusted, and have certainly very 
little reason to be satisfied with him. 


Although Mahdkur is considered as the chief of the Beni 
Lim, yet each division has its own Sheikh, who, continually en- 
gaged in plundering and in robbing, is very little under his control. 
Dawud, Sheikh of the Heyyeh, generally encamping in the Dasht 
’Abbas, and MuselUm, Sheikh of the ’Abd-al-khan, carried their 
depredations as far as the gates of Dizful, and plundered or 
levied contributions upon all caravans passing through the plains. 
From these circumstances I consider the country of the Beni 
L^m as very difficult of access, particularly to an European ; and 
although I twice succeeded in traversing it, partly in disguise, I 
was plundered by those who were sent to protect me, and nar- 
rowly escaped on several occasions, with my life. This was the 
more remarkable, as Sheikh Madhkdr had frequently courted the 
friendship of the English engaged in navigating the Tigris, and 
it was under his protection that 1 entered his territories. 


I cannot state positively the number of families composing this 
very extensive tribe, but I am inclined to think that, with their 
dependencies, they must amount to nearly 30,000. ^As I have 
observed, however, they very seldom all acknowledge the authority 
of Madhkdr, who has not more than 15,000 armed men at his 
command ; of these, perhaps, 4000 or 5000 are horsemen In 
wars with the Montehk Arabs they have been continually de- 
feate<l ; and I believe them deficient in courage ^ 

Madhkur generally resides at ’Amarat, a few miles below the 
Iladd, and near the banks of the river Tigris. Durin? the 
summer the tribes congregate near that river and on the borders 
of the vast inland marshes formed hv its waters In the winter 
and summer they usually encamp in' the sandstone and gypsum 
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hills running parallel to the great range, or in the plains at the 
'foot of the mountains. They mix with the Feili tribes of Pushti- 
Kiih, and pasture their flocks on their lands, for which they yearly 
pay a small sum to the Wall, ’All Khan. They are usually on 
good terms with the inhabitants of the mountains, whose chiefs 
continually take refuge in their tents when oppressed by the 
government, or expelled by their own tribes. The Arab Sheikhs 
at the same time, frequently seek an asylum among the I'liyats of 
the hills. Thus it is for their mutual interest to be on friendly 
terms. 

The Beni Ldm pay a capitation tax to the Pasha of Baghdad, 
and in 1841 sent presents and sums of money to the Mo’tamid, As 
they encamp on the Persian territory, the Governor of Khuzistan 
may perhaps be justified in claiming a small tribute from them. 
And as they frequently make plundering excursions into the lands 
of Dizful, and rob Persian caravans, he was certainly justified in 
expelling their tribe from the banks of the Kerkhah. When en- 
camped on the banks of the Tigris, the Beni Lam are well pro- 
tected from invasions, on the Persian side, by the vast marshes 
formed by the Hadd and the Kerkhah. 

Sheikh jVIadhkur is of the family of Belasim and a Shfah.* 

It will be seen from the above remarks that Mohammed Taki 
Khan exercised the chief authority, and filled the most important 
post in the province of Khuzistan. Shush ter was completely 
in his power ; m Dizful he had very extensive influence ; he had 
twice occupied Behbehan, had once taken Hawizah, and had re- 
placed the Sheikh of the Ch’ab Arabs in Fellahiyah. His com- 
manding position was as much to be attributed to his abilities and 
to his wise policy as to his actual power. He raised himself to 
it, not without bloodshed, but with as little expenditure of life as 
is usual in this country. He had acquired a remarkable ascend- 
ancy over the Chiefs that surrounded him, and exercised a won- 
derful control over the barbarous tribes of which he was the 
head. Among those who immediately acknowledged him as their 
chief, open robbery was seldom heard of, and when discovered, 
the offenders w ere sev^erely punished. From the gate of Shushter 
to that of Behbehan a single traveller might have journeyed in 
safety, and during many years no caravans had been plundered in 
his territories. Between Shushter and Dizful, however, a day's 
journey, and on a road forming the communication between two 
large and important towns, robberies were of constant occur- 
rence by the tribes under Ja'fer KuK Khan and Kelb ’All Khan. 
Latterly he had endeavoured, and with considerable success, to 
settle many of his subjects in permanent abodes; villages w'ere 


♦ That is, of the sect of 'AVi. 
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rapidly rising, and his wandering tribes were at length engaging 
in settled pursuits. For two years Mohammed Taki had not 
passed the summer in the Sardesirs, but had remained in Ram 
Hormuz, or in the neighbourhood of Kal’ahi Tul, to super- 
intend the settlements which he had founded. In his personal 
habits he was sober and abstemious, never indulging in vices so 
prevalent in Persia. He was affable to all, mixing daily with his 
people rather as their equal than as their chief. During nearly a 
year’s residence with him, I never saw an individual receive chas- 
tisement, nor did a case of open robbery* or of violence come 
under my notice. His revenues were collected according to the 
fertility of the districts and prosperity of the tribes, never arbi- 
trarily, or by treachery, cruelty, or oppression. The sums appor- 
tioned and raised were exceedingly small ; and I believe that 
Mohammed Taki Khan retained but a small surplus after satis- 
fy ing the demands of the government, and that surplus Nvas gene- 
rally distributed in charity. KaPabi Tul was daily crowded with 
poor Seyyids, Mnllas, and other needy persons from Shushter, 
who never quitted without Bardts (orders) upon the tribes for 
ample sums, which were paid as soon as presented. It may 
well be believed that he was beloved by his adherents, and exer- 
cised a great authority over them. He w^as in every respect a 
man of remarkable ability, liberal in his views for the improve- 
ment of his country, with few religious prejudices, and generally 
prudent in his dealings with the government. I have observed 
that Mohammed Taki Khan possessed several villages in Feridun, 
and that he had taken refuge there in his youth. He ev^er after- 
w’ards felt a sincere gratitude for the protection he had received 
from the Christian inhabitants, and w^ouid not suffer them to be 
oppressed or ihvvai ted in the observance of their religion. If 
they came to Kal’ahi Tul, they were treated with marked atten- 
tion. and lodged in the chief’s Anderun or Harem. Of this I 
was frequently a witness, and received from the Armenians 
themselves, assurances of their attachment to Mohammed Taki 
Khan.f 


* 1 was attacked and robbed, but by a tribe of Dioarums, which even Mohammed 
Taki Khan could never control. He, however, sent to the Chief, and insisted that every 
missing article should l>e immediately returned; and I received back the whole ofmv 
property. It was my habit to traverse these wild mountains perfectly alone and 
never was I aitacked or insulteil, except on the occasion mentioned, when the co’untrv 
was m a state of war. * 

t JIa|.r Rawl.nson accotrianied (he governor of Kirmanshah, Bahram M'lrza in 
one o( h,s b ennial rl'>i"ler'ng expetlit.ons against Mohanimed Taki Khan and 
although employed in hou.l.ues against him, and consequently having little ODDor- 
tun.ty ot knowing lus real character he makes the following remarks on hts taCta 
and on the system he pursued. J' -A-t the outset of bis career," says Major R (rso) 

‘•he WA3 the acknowledj^ed chief ol his own sinc^le trihe and Hp 

,viwerful position solely to the diMinguished ability with’ which he ha, sieereThh 

course amid the broil, and conflicts of the other tribes. He collect, his tevem^s 
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It was the policy of this Chief to secure the friendship and 
alliance of the neighbouring chiefs, and he did not hesitate to 
assist them, even if in opposition to the Persian government. 

Geography. 

The general features of the country between Kirm^nshah and • 
Shiraz may be described in a few words. A lofty chain of 
mountains, running S.E,, forms a kind of nucleus. Their sum- 
mits are frequently within the range of perpetual snow. They 
are interspersed with vertile valleys, which are well watered, and 
possess a generous soil. The bellut,* or oak, abounds ; and other 
trees, such as the walnut, pomegranate, fig, vine. Sec., are found 
in the valleys and other sheltered places. These mountains are 
the Yailaks, or summer residences, of the Lur tribes. In them 
are found the sources of those important rivers, the Karun, Ker- 
khah, the river of Dizful, the Jerrahi or Kurdistan river, f the 
Zohreh, &c. They are composed of limestone, seldom contain 
petrefactions. Their outline is rather undulating than serrated, 
though they frequently rise into majestic peaks. To the E. and 
W. of these, and at a considerable elevation above the sea, are 
found highly fertile valleys and spacious plains. To the E., 
Fen'dun, Bazuft, Chahar-AIahall, Japalak, Sfldkkur, the plain of 
Buriijird, &c. To the W., JVIal-Amir, Tul, the plain of Bihba- 
han, Seimmarah, &c. These valleys and plains are either watered 
by rivers and streams, or owe their fertility to the accumulation of 
winter torrents, which rushing down from the mountains and 
finding no outlet, form a lake or reservoir, which lasts till the 
middle of the summer. Their soil is extremely rich, producing 
corn and barley, and forming excellent pasture-lands for sheep 
and cattle. Those to the W. of the mountains are the winter 
encamping-places of the Lur Pliyats. Beyond them there occurs 
a range of hills varying from 5000 to 2000 feet in height, running 
parallel with the great ch^n, and consisting of sandstone and 
a very friable limestone, much intermixed with gypsum. They 
contain but few springs of fresh water, and abound with pools of 
naphtha or petroleum, bitumen, and sulphureous or brackish water, 
and frequently, as at the naphtha-springs near Ram Hormuz, have 
a burnt and volcanic appearance. The soil also is generally 


according to no arbitrary method, but in proportion to the fertility of the districts and 
the state of his villages and tribes* He has done everything in his power to break the 
tribes of their nomadic habits, and to a great extent he has succeeded. In Feridun 
he has purchased very extensive lands, where he has founded numerous villages ; and 
in the plain of Ram Hormuz he has also settled a vast number of peaceful colonists.” 

* Quercusballota.—F. S. 

f In most parts of Asia the rivers are named from the country through which, or 
the town near which, they flow. Many names known to the geographers even of the 
fifteenth century, are now forgotten by the native8,^F. S. 
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covered with a large deposit of saline matter. The summits of 
these hills are usually tabular ; their sides furrowed by innume- 
rable torrents, which sweep down with irresistible violence during 
the rainy season : they are consequently precipitous, and fre- 
quently inaccessible to heavily-laden animals from the western 
side. On the E. they are on a level with the plains at the foot 
of the great range. They are seldom inhabited to any consider- 
able extent, except during the winter, when rain-water accumu- 
lates in the bottoms, and the hills are then clothed with grass and 
flowers. The soil is favourable to the growth of corn and barley, 
and the hills are in general well wooded with the belut, or oak, 
and konar.* To the W. of the low hills are those vast plains 
known by the Persians as ’Arabistan, and stretching in almost 
one uninterrupted flat to the Tigris, the Shat-el-’Arab, and the 
sea. Such are the general features of the whole of the country 
between 30 and 34° N. latitude. 

Of the rivers, the most important is the Karun. Its principal 
sources are in the mountains of Zardah-Kuh. f The springs 
are most abundant, and, from its source, the Karun J is a large 
river. On the opposite, or eastern side of Zardah-Kuh, are the 
sources of the Zendarud. § They are called Chehel-Cheshmeh, 
or “ the forty springs.” Shah’Abbds the Great formed the design 
of cutting through the mountain, and of bringing the united 
waters of the Karun and Zendarfid to Isfahan, the capital of his 
empire. He commenced the undertaking, and before his death 
it was nearly completed. His successors, sensible of the import- 
ance of the w'oik, but desirous of acquiring the honour of its 
entire execution, recommenced at a differet place : the result 
was, that after great expenditure of money and labour, the river 
continued in its original bed. A great portion, however, of the 
work was completed, and the remains, now called Kor Kanun, 
are very remarkable. The river, after forcing its way through 
lofty mountains by precipitous and narrow gorges, and receiving 
numerous small streams from the valleys, is joined by its principal 
tributary, the Abi Rors, a few miles above Susan. This river is 
almost equal in size to the Karhn, and is, I believe, formed to 
the S. of Fellat by the united waters of the Kersan and A bi- 
Garin. These rivers are indicated in Arrowsmilh’s map, but 
their course, which, according to it, runs towards Yezdikhast, 
appears to be reversed. The Abi Bors, to its junction with the 
Kanin, is a broad and rapid stream, forcing its way through a 

* Zi?.yvhug lotus, vulgaris or Jujuba, the Chonuarus of the Greeks. — F. S. 

f \>Uow Mount F. .S. 

I This river caUed by the Arabs Karun, by the Bakbtiyaris Kuran. Both names 
are^ uw<I in the province of Khiizistan ; the proper orthography is probably Kuran. 

* ^ Projwly Zendah-rud, living stream.— F.S. 
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succession of precipitous ravin eS;, and only fordable in one or two 
places with much difficulty during* the autumn. It is crossed on 
the road between Komishah and Kal’ahi Tul, in the valley of 
Bors. Artillery and heavy baggage must be taken across on 
rafts. To the N. of the Abi Bors is the Abi Lurdagan, which 
takes its rise in Janiki Sardis fr, near the village from whence ’ 
it derives its name. It is fordable in many places^ but is gene- 
rally narrow and deep, with well-wooded banks. After the 
junction of these streams, the Kanin becomes a large and rapid 
river. Passing through a difficult ravine, it enters the valley 
of Susan. Here I found it fordable in the month of November, 
but only at one spot, and the ford a very difficult one. Below 
Susan, it forced its way through a most precipitous gorge, break- 
ing with great violence over innumerable rocks, which have been 
precipitated by the mountain torrents into the bed of the river. 
Here there are the remains of a magnificent bridge ; the but- 
tresses, of massive brick- work, are apparently of the Kayanian 
epoch. They rise to a considerable height from the foaming 
torrent, and have defied its impetuosity for ages. Even rafts 
cannot be floated through this narrow and dangerous passage. 
The Kariin continues to wind between lofty mountains overhang- 
ing the valley of Susan-Sahrab and the plain of Andakii, until 
it emerges into the plain of ’ Akilf. It receives several tributary 
streams, the principal of which are the Talak, which rises near 
Kuh-Ke'inu, and, traversing 7ang-Bd Hamid, runs near the foot 
of Diz Malekan to Ziv-Rud ; and the Abi Shiir, a large salt 
stream which enters the Kartin above Ldli. 

These tributaries are all fordable, unless swollen by the rains, 
when they become most impetuous and dangerous torrents. I 
was carried away by the Abi-Shur after one night’s rain, though 
the day before it was scarcely above my horse’s knees. The 
Kanin enters the plain of ’A kill by a narrow gorge, and here 
quits the great chain. This ravine has been fortified, and the 
remains of two ancient castles, probably Sasanian, are found on 
either side of the river. That to the right is called Kal’ahi 
Rustam,* and is a very singular ruin. A lofty detached rock rises 
abruptly from the river, and has been surrounded and fortified to 
its very summit by great masses of stone, taken from the torrent 
and united with the most tenacious cement. Around this rock 
are numerous foundations, also of stone, which appear to mark 
the site of a town ; and in the neighbouring mountains are exca- 
vations similar to those found in Shushter, which are evidently 
burial-places for the dead. The remains on the left bank are 
called Karahi Dokhtar, or D6dar,y and consist of similar fortifi- 

* Riutazn it the Hercules of the Persian Romances. — F. S. • 

t i.e. Daughter's Ca»tle.-7F. SL > 

. b2 
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cations. The Lurs have many traditions concerning these ruins. 
The castle on the right bank they pretend was built by Rustam, 
when engaged in a war with a Maiden Queen who occupied the 
opposite side of the river. It is probable that the principal 
road into the mountainous region of Elymais was carried through 
* this pass, as the principal road to Isfahan, and the Bakbliyaris 
now is : it was defended by two castles, the ruins of which 
occupy the banks of the river. In the plains of ’Akili the Karun 
is a broad and tranquil stream, and would be fit for navigation if 
not blocked up by the band or dam of Shush ter. Here numerous 
canals and watercourses for irrigation have been drawn from it. 
The length of its course through the plains is about 10 miles ; it 
is joined by the large salt stream of Beitaw'and, and shortly after- 
wards forces its way through the gorge of Kuhi Fedeldk, a part 
of the range of lower limestone and sandstone hills parallel to 
the great range. The cliffs rise on both sides perpendicularly 
from the river, and a road has with much labour been excavated 
on its left bank. This road is an ancient work, and there are 
many tombs in the rock above the river similar to those of Kal’ahi 
Rustam. Here also a band, or dam, was constructed, probably 
to insure a supply of water to irrigate the lands of ’Akfli. All 
traces of this work have now disappeared. It called, or the 
spot is now called, Bandi Dokhtar.* I have already described 
the river, and its division into two parts at Shush ter. About five 
miles below Shushter, the Abi Gargar is nearly traversed by a 
band, called Mahibazan, which is partly natural and partly 
artificial, having been constructed for the purpose of turning the 
w ater upon mills ; it prevents the ascent of vessels to the town. 
Below' this dam is the village of Hasam-abad, w here boats em- 
ployed in the trade between Shushter, Ahwaz and Mohammerah 
usually anchor. The Abi Gargar below Hasam-abad is a deep 
stream with a moderate current, and is on that account usually 
preferred to the main body of the river for the navigation of the 
Karun ; its banks are generally high and well w’ooded. Below 
Hasam-abad are the ruins of one or two insignificant kiits, or 
mud forts. Its entire course may be about 36 miles. 

It joins the river at Bandi Kir, having first traversed the re- 
mains of a very ancient city. The foundations and ruins of build- 
ings are washed away by the canal, and appear to mark the site 
of a city of the Kayanian epoch. The right banks of the Abi 
Gargar are inhabited by the Gunduzlu tribe. The main body 
of the river unites at Bandi Kir with the river of Dizful and the 
Abi Gargar. Its banks are well wooded, the river is deep, and, I 
believe, well calculated for navigation. There appears to be no 
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The Ahi Gargar — Band of Ahwdz. 

interruption from the bridge of Shushter downwards. Shortly 
after leaving that town^ it enters the alluvial soil, in which it con- 
tinues to its junction with the ShaVel-’Atab and the sea. After 
the union of the three streams at Bandi Kir, the Karun becomes 
a noble river, exceeding in size the Tigris or Euphrates.'*' Its 
banks are well wooded, its depth is considerable, its current 
equal and moderate, and it is in fact a river admirably suited to 
steam or other navigation. About 13 miles below Bandi Kir, on 
the left bank of the river, is the village of Wai's, containing about 
300 families; and between Wais and Ahwaz there are two ruined 
mud forts, now uninhabited. The right bank of the river is usually 
occupied by the Arab tribe of ’Anafijah. 

A low range of sandstone hills traverses the Karun at Ahwaz. 
It is evident that the river has forced a passage through them, and 
the rocks, which remain in its bed, form the only obstruction in 
its course from Shushter to the sea. Four ridges of rocks cross 
the Kanin at Ahwaz : the first, immediately above the castle, and 
below a large island in the river, has an opening which admits of 
vessels without any difficulty, and has nine fathoms of water ; the 
second, which traverses the river below the castle, is the most im- 
portant of the four. It has two openings, through which the 
river at the dry season rushes with some impetuosity. The chief 
channel, which is that near the right bank, has about nine fathoms 
water, and is of considerable breadth. Through it. Lieutenant 
Selby took the steamer ‘ Assyria,’ and the inhabitants of Ahwaz 
constantly track large vessels by the same passage. The second 
channel, which is nearly in the centre of the river, is considerably 
smaller, but has about the same depth of soundings. This ridge 
of rocks has been taken advantage of in constructing a band 
across the river, and the interstices are filled up with massive 
masonry, much of which now remains. It is not, at the same 
time, improbable that, as at Shushter, the band was used as the 
foundation of a bridge. This is the celebrated band of Ahwaz; 
it is not, however, to be compared with those of a somewhat 
similar construction at Shushter. The third ridge, not traversing 
the river, offers no obstacle to the ascent of vessels. The fourth 
ridge is of the same description. 

The river at Ahwaz is between a quarter and half a mile in 
breadth, and has a continuous channel of above 8 feet deep in the 
driest season of the year. 1 believe that the band which causes 
the chief obstruction in the river at Ahw^ might easily be re- 
moved to such an extent as to admit of the passage of steam- 
vessels, and to diminish the velocity of the current. 

Ahwaz is inhabited by Ra’yyats subject to the Cha'b Sheikh, 


And see Macdonald Kinneir (p. 293). 
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whose Chief is Sheikh Madhkur. Many of the inhabitants own 
small bugalahs, which trade between Mohammerah and Shushter, 
or are used for the transport of merchandise between those places, 
as the owners themselves do not trade. They also carry Kerbeld 
pilgrims for a small sum up and down the river. They usually 
. take 3 da^s in descending, without the aid of sails, from Ha- 
sam-abad to Ahwaz, and between 4 and 6 days from Ahw^ to 
Mohammerah. 

From Ahw^ the river runs S.S.E. to Kut ’Abdu-llah. Ahw^ 
is placed by Lieutenant Selby in lat. 31'^ 18' 30" N., and about 
49" E. long. As far as’ Kut ’Abdu-llah, the river winds but little, 
but beyond that place, it is very serpentine as far as Isma’iliyeh. 
This village, which belongs to the Bawi tribe, is placed, by Lieu- 
tenant Selby in 30" 58' N. lat., and 48^ 46' E. long., or 14 miles 
to the W. of Ahwaz. Seven miles S. by E. from Isma ihyeh is 
the village of Idn'siyeh. Eight miles SS.W. of Idrisiyeh is 
Imam ’All Husein. Ten miles E. of ’All Husein is Rubein 
ibn Ya’kub. Twelve miles to the eastward is the artificial canal, 
which is drawn from the river Jerrahi and passes through the town 
of FellaWyah. The river runs from thence S-E. to the Haffar, 
about 12 miles distant. From the right and left banks of the 
river there extends a vast plain, unbroken by a single eminence, 
and now almost uninhabited and without cultivation. The river 
running through an alluvial soil is subject to much vs^riation in its 
bed, but a continuous channel may be found at all times of not 
less than 2 fathoms in depth. Its banks from about 35 miles 
above Mohammerah are well wooded, and it is in every respect 
admirably adapted to steam navigation,* 

From the Kanin, below Shushter to the Bahmeh-shir, numerous 
canals and watercourses have been drawn. These are evidently 
very ancient works, and some of them, particularly one on the 
left bank of the river at Kut ’Abdu-llah, of very considerable 
size. The beds of these canals are now much elevated above the 
river, even when that stream is highest. . They must, therefore, 
have been supplied with water by artificial means, or the bed of 
the river must have greatly deepened since their formation. I 
believe the latter to have been the case, from the nature of the 
soil through which the Kanin flows. Its course has evidently 
varied much even in the upper, and it will be seen how much it 
has altered within these few years in the lower part of the country. 
The hills which it traverses at Ahwaz are not continuous, but. 


♦ I examined this river in the ‘ Assyria,’ accompanied by Lieut Selby That 
enterprising officer has conterred the most essential benefiu upon English trade and I 
trust, upon civilization, by his survey of this river, the Bahmeh-Shir the Kerkhab 
and the Hai. I’hese are some of the most interesting and useful results of the Eu- 
phrates-expedition “ 
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breaking off on the left bank of the river, do not rise again until 
about 4 or 5 miles beyond its right bank. It is evident that this 
was a continuous chain, and that a portion of the hills in the 
interval has been gradually worn away by the action of the 
waters. 

The Kanin discharges itself into the sea by the Khor Bahmeh- * 
Shir, and part of its waters into the Shat-el-’Arab by an artificial 
cut or canal called the Haffar. Such are, at present, the only 
outlets of this river. The Bahmeh-Shir is about 40 miles in 
length, and has a good na\igable channel to its junction with 
the sea of not less than 4 fathoms’ depth, being above half 
a mile in width. Its general course is S.S.E, Its entrance 
is at low water, during spring tides, more than 3 fathoms 
deep, and therefore practicable for ships of large burden. Its 
banks are but little inhabited, as its water, being often mixed by 
the tides from the Persian Gulf, is generally salt. The canal 
from the Karun to the Shat-el-’Arab, now generally called the 
Haffar, is about 3 miles in length, and receives probably about 
three-fifths of the waters of the river. It has evidently, since the 
time of its construction, increased considerably in size, and must, 
from the nature of the soil, and from the force with which the 
tide enters the Bahmeh-shir, operating as a check upon the free 
discharge of the waters of the river by that mouth, be daily en- 
larged. There is depth of water in this canal for vessels of any 
burden. On it, is situated the town of Mohammerah. Its banks, 
like those of the Shat- el-’ Arab, are clothed with palm-groves. 
The tide ascends in the Kartin for a few miles above Rubein ibn 
Ya’kub. 

I have observed that the course of the Kanin, near its discharge 
into the sea, has undergone considerable changes. Even in the 
latter half of the last century, it had two mouths; the Khdr 
Kobban,* and the Khor Bahmeh-Shir. It appears that a Sheikh 
of the Cha’b Arabs constructed a band or dam across the river 
near Sablah, to force the waters of the Kanin into the Kobban 
branch. It must be remembered that the Khor Kobban did not 
receive the great body of the waters of the Karun, but its chief 
mouth was the Bahmeh-shir. The Kobban branch separated 
from the river about 15 miles above the Bahmeh-shir. f This 
dam was destroyed by Kerim Khan during his invasion of the 
Cha’b territories, and the waters of the Kanin gradually resuming 
their ancient course, the Kobban was quite filled ^up, and even 
the vestiges of this branch no longer exist. The Kobban, be- 
fore its discharge, appears to have been divided into three 
branches. It may be doubted whether the Kobban was not, at a 


Vulgarly pronounced Gobban. 


j- See Macdonald Kinneir (p. 293;, 
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very early period, the real and only outlet of the Karun into the 
sea. It is evident that the Haffar is an artificial cut; its name 
denotes it.* Now the Karun was undoubtedly called the Haffar 
on its separation from the Kobban branch ; and it will be found 
that the name of Haffdr is now applied not only to the 3 miles of 
• the Karhn upon which stands Mohammerah, but to 14 or 15 
miles of the river above the Bahmeh-Shir. 

The river of Dizful, which uniies with the Karun at Band! 
Ki'r, has its source in the mountains to the N.W. of Buru- 
jird. Its principal, and indeed almost only tributary, unites 
with it immediately before its entrance into the mountains at the 
village of Bahrein, in the plain of Burujird; from thence it flows 
almost due S. to Dizful, receiving a few small mountain torrents 
on its way, but no stream of any importance. About 5 miles 
above Dizful it is joined by the Balad-rud, or more correctly the 
Bala-Rud, the upper river,” an insignificant stream in the 
summer months, but a most impetuous and dangerous torrent 
in spring. It receives near this spot, the Suz-aw,t a small 
stream, which only deserves mention as, like the Shawur or Sha- 
pur, it rises from springs gushing out in the plain near Kal’ah 
Haji ’All. It takes its name (Sabz-ab) from the green colour of 
its waters. After receiving the Bala rdd, the river of Dizful turns 
sharply to the S.E., and runs generally in that direction till it 
joins the Karun. 

Its course is, however, as tortuous and serpentine as that of any 
river with which I am acquainted. Frequently in its windings, it 
recoils upon itself within a few yards, and then suddenly diverges 
for some miles. In one instance a bank, little more than 9 feet 
in breadth, separates the two reaches of the river, which, after a 
circuitous course of about 10 miles, returns to the same spot. 
The banks of this river are thickly wooded with the poplar and 
tamarisk. The brushwood is inhabited by lions and large herds 
of deer. The tribe of the Ali Kathir Arabs encamp near this 
river, except at its junction with the Karun, where its banks are 
usually occupied by the ’Anafijah. The Tereif, or Arab buffalo 
herdsmen, who inhabit the marshes formed by the river, are de- 
pendent upon the Ali-Kitbir. The Shawur or Shapur, the 
course of which appears to be very little known, + rises near the 
village of Kalah Haji ’Ah' from springs in the plain. In the 
neighbourhood of this village, it is used for irrigating the lands. 
Its bed is narrow and deep, and in many places not fordable ; the 


* It signifies, if rightly spelt, the canal digger, and is not mentioned by the Arabian 
and Persian geographers — F. S. ^ 

t Su3c-aw for Sabz-ab, i.c., green water. — F. S. 

t According to «)me rnap8, this .tream joins the Kerkhah ; in other*, it run. into the 
Karun below Ahwaz ; others again do not lay it down at all. 
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stream is sluggish, and the water heavy. Its source is near the 
Kerkhah, and it flows for some miles in a line almost parallel 
with that river, to which it approximates at Shush, within one 
mile of the tomb of Daniel. From this spot, it gradually in- 
clines towards the river of Dizful, into which it ultimately falls, 
about 8 miles in a direct line, but about 12 by the course of the 
river from the Bandi Kir. It is, however, almost entirely drawn 
off* for irrigation during its course ; and in summer, is frequently 
exhausted by the artificial canals, some miles before its junction 
with the Dizful river. In winter it divides into two branches 
below Kumat, each falling separately into the river of Dizful. 
The upper or northern branch retains the name of Shawiir ; the 
lower or southern receives that of Kharur. At this season of the 
year the Shawur frequently forms small marshes, which are occu- 
pied by Arab buffalo-herdsmen, and in summer are used for rice- 
grounds. Several Arab villages are built upon its banks, the 
principal of which is Kumat. Near its junction with the river of 
Dizful, is the ruined village of Ali Husein. Bands are frequently 
constructed across the stream for the purposes of irrigation. The 
lands through w^hich the Shawur flows are considered as rich 
and fertile, particularly those of ’ Ajeirub ; its banks in the spring 
are clothed with the most luxurious herbage. On the Shawur are 
the celebrated ruins of Shush.* About 25 miles in a direct line 
from the Bandi Kir, but at a much greater distance by the course 
of the river of Dizful, is the village of KaPah Bender, now unin- 
habited. The river Karun is here crossed by a ledge of rocks, in 
which there is an opening sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of boats. This remarkable ledge crosses the country like a geo- 
logical fault. Here it rises to nearly 100 feet above the plain; 
but it is frequently beneath the level of the surrounding country, 
as exemplified in the band of Mahi'-bazan, which I believe to be 
a continuation of it. Beyond it, occur the small undulating hills, 
seldom exceeding 50 feet in height, w hich traverse the country, 
and are visible about 7 miles from Shushter, on the Kanin. They 
are covered with vegetation. 

By the successful ascent of the steamer Assyria, the naviga- 
bility of these important rivers was established. It may therefore 
be interesting to give a general outline of this attempt. I had 
previously, on several occasions, examined these rivers with 
minuteness, in order to form an opinion as to the advantages they 
offered for steam navigation ; and I had thus acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the country. We entered the Kanin at Moham- 

* This name is frequently written Shus, or Sus, but it is pronounced Shush in the 
province, and also by the inhabitants of Dizful and Shushter. Sus is also admitted to 
be a correct orthography. It is remarkable that the lands below Shush have retained 
the name of Susan. * 
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merab on the 9th February^ 1842. The river at that time, from 
violent and continued rains, had risen to an unusual height : the 
surrounding country was flooded for many miles, and had the 
appearance of a vast lake. This accumulated body of water 
rushed down the confined bed of the river with great impetuosity, 
and meeting the flowing tide at Mohammerah, rose in a succes- 
sion of formidable waves, and completely prevented the entrance 
of the water into the Haffar. Through the whirlpool formed by 
the meeting of these currents, the steamer had much diflSculty in 
forcing her way. In the Haffar and the Kanin, the current was 
almost equally rapid, but as the water fell daily, so the violence 
of the stream as rapidly decreased. At this time, of course no 
obstructions whatever occurred in the river. When the water is 
high, there are few shoals between Mohammerah and Ahwaz. 
The principal occur, 1 believe, shortly above Rubein ibn Ya’kub 
and Isma iliyah. Its banks are well wooded : tamarisks are 
found in abundance. Several positions are well calculated for 
wood-cutting, and the inhabitants on the banks are willing to cut 
fuel. The neighbourhood of Idnsiyeh is favourable for the pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding the unusual rapidity of the current, we 
went up from Basrah to Ahw^ in 30 hours.* On reaching this 
town we found the water had fallen considerably for the two or 
three previous days; and the land, which had been lately covered, 
was now again exposed to view. The river had subsided to about 
its usual level in spring. The two first bands were completely 
concealed, and we crossed them without any difficulty. The river 
rushed over many parts of the third or principal band with con- 
siderable violence, but flowed through the great opening towards 
the right bank with an equal stream running about 5 or 5^ miles 
an hour. Through this opening we endeavoured to pass, but 
the vessel for some minutes making no progress, it was deemed 
advisable to take out a hawser to the bank. This having been 
done, the vessel passed easily through the band, without the 
assistance of either purchase or windlass. The time employed in 
taking her through this opening, including the attempt to pass 
through by the force of steam, did not exceed half an hour ; and it 
is probable that the vessel would have crossed the band without 
the assistance of any hawser or rope whatsoever. The fourth 
band was about 8 or 9 feet under water, and we crossed the rocks 
without difficulty, moved by steam. The river from Ahwaz to 
Wais winds considerably. Its banks are wooded. Beyond VVais the 
Kanin descends in an uninterrupted reach due N. and S. from the 
Bandi Kir. The banks between these villages are not wooded. 

* The time of cutting wood and other accidental delavs are, of course, not included. 
On ordinary occasions probably, one station between Mohammerah and Ahwaz would 
\ie sumcient. ‘ 
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From the Bandi Kir we ascended the main body of the river. Its 
banks are well wooded with the poplar, but the tamarisk is not of 
frequent occurrence. It is deep, and easily navigable to within 7 
miles of Shushter, where a low range of undulating hills stretches 
across the country. These hills have proved a natural obstruc- 
tion to the river, which has gradually worked a bed, but rushes 
with some violence round their base. A steamer will have a 
little difficulty in overcoming this fall ; native boats always unload 
below it. The bed of the river is here filled with pebbles washed 
down from the mountains ; the soil, however, on either side, is 
still alluvial, and the pebbly deposit is not many inches thick. 
Vessels might with a little difficulty be taken as far as the bridge 
of Shushter ; the current is not at all times rapid, but in summer 
and autumn the river is shallow, and in many places fordable. 
Below the fall, however, the Kanin, is at all times easily navi- 
gable. On leaving the Kanin we ascended the river of Dizful, 
which was effected without difficulty as far as the vicinity of 
Kal’ah Bender. To this point, which may be considered half way 
to Dizful, I believe the river is at any time navigable. At this 
season of the year we found 3 fathoms water in this part of its 
course. The reach below Kal’ah Bender is rather shallow, and 
the channel difficult. At KaFah Bender, there is a large island in 
the centre of the river, and both branches are traversed by a ledge 
of rocks. In the right branch there is an opening in the ledge 
of sufficient size to admit of the passage of a steamer. We suc- 
ceeded in ascending the river some miles beyond this band. The 
rapidity of the current, however, increases, and many islands 
impede the navigation. At the same time a pebbly bottom in- 
creases the difficulty of disengaging a vessel which has run 
aground. The banks, as I have before observed, are admirably 
wooded. We ascended the Abi Gargar, or artificial canal ; 
and, as I had expected, found this cut admirably adapted to 
steam navigation. Its banks are well wooded, and current 
sluggish. The soundings were generally 3 fathoms, and the 
canal cannot vary much in depth throughout the year. Native 
boats usually unload at Hasam A bad, a village between 4 and 5 
miles from Shushter, but are sometimes taken through the canal 
to the town itself. The Abi Gargar, for about 2 miles above 
Hasam A bad, is easily navigable. It is then divided into four 
small branches, through which however the steamer was taken 
without difficulty. The canal flows through an alluvial plain 
called Cham Shalailt. The current is here rapid, and pebbles 
and broken rocks occur in its bed. We succeeded, however, in 
reaching the band Mahbazan, beyond which it is impossible for 
vessels as large as ours to navigate. We were now about 2 miles 
distant from the town. The banks of the Abi Gargar are ex-* 
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ceedingly high. This may be accounted for when it is remem- 
bered that it falls suddenly at Shushter about 20 feet. Its course 
is at present serpentine, but its former banks may be traced. 
The Bandi-Mizan at Shushter haring given way, the river de- 
serted its ancient bed, and flowed through the Abi Gargar. 
Such was the case when Sir John Macdonald Kinneir visited 
Khiizistan ; and it is probable that from the canal’s being then 
larger than the river, he mistook the Abi Gargar for the Karun, 
although it is difficult to conceive how any person who had 
examined the entrance of this branch could suppose it to be 
the natural bed of a stream. The Arabs about Shushter still fall 
into the same error, and call the Abi Gargar the Kanin, and the 
main body of the river Shuteil, or little stream.* I have never, 
however, heard the Shushteris or the Lurs thus confound the 
two streams. When Mohammed ’Ali Mirza repaired the band, 
the river resumed its former course. The names of Chahar 
Dangah and Dii Dangah,f which the river and the canal received 
from the relative body of water contained in each, again became 
applicable to them. However, it may easily be conceived that 
the large body of water thus suddenly turned into the canal would 
greatly change its course, and in process of time wear away its 
banks. Such has been the case, and probably the canal has been 
at the same time much lowered. Supposing it to have been ori- 
ginally cut to its present depth, it is difficult to conjecture in 
what manner it could contribute to the irrigation of the sur- 
rounding country. Water could only have been raised to the 
level of its banks by the greatest labour; yet the excavations at 
Shushter, and panicularly the steps leading from the town to 
the bed of the canal, which are evidently very ancient, are car- 
ried to the present level of the Abi Gargar. 

The different qualities of the water of the Kanin, the Abi 
Gargar, and the river of Dizful, are shown in a remarkable manner 
at the place of their junction. The river beyond the Bandi Kir is 
divided into three parts, each of a different colour, preservino- its 
respective hue for nearly a mile. The waters of the Dizful river 
are very dark, from the abundance of vegetation on its banks • 
those of the Karun are red from the soil over w hich they pass ; 
while those of the Abi Gargar are of a milky whiteness. This 
contrast in the waters of these rivers is perhaps less observable 
in summer and autumn than during the floods of winter and 
spring. 

It IS remarkable that the river of Dizful has no positive name 


Shat signifies properly ‘Ml, at which surmounU,” and hence the bank*’ of a 
8beain, and - the strearn^ itself. The term here used is derived from the Shat-el- 

Arab, a |^)art of the Euphrates, and signifies little Shat. F. S. 

\ Four Parts and Two Parts. — F. S. 
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in the province. The Arabs usually call it Shat-el-Diz, the river 
of Diz. 

The most important ruins with which 1 am acquainted on the 
Kanin, are those of Susan. Major Rawlinson * believed these 
ruins to mark the site of Shushan, the Palace,” — Susa of the 
ancient geographers. He did not visit them ; and his informants, 
the Bakhtiyaris, of course much exaggerated that which really 
exists. The description which Major Rawlinson has compiled 
from their statements is consequently very incorrect. 

Susan is the name of a small valley, surrounded by lofty and 
precipitous mountains. The river Kartin enters it by a deep 
gorge, and leaves the valley by an equally difficult passage. The 
ruins belong probably to two distinct epochs — the Kayanian, and 
the Sasanian. The right bank of the river, as it enters the valley 
from the N.E., is covered for nearly two miles by a confused mass 
of rough stones, unhewn and piled without symmetry one over the 
other; numerous foundations of the same materials are also dis- 
cernible. The Lurs call these ruins Mah-Vfran,t and preserve a 
tradition as to the existence of a very large and celebrated city in 
this place. They are probably of the Sasanian epoch — certainly 
not more ancient. Below them, descending the river, the moun- 
tains again approach each other, and block up the valley. Paved 
roads are carried along each bank ; they are evidently of great 
antiquity, and probably coeval with the bridge I shall hereafter 
describe. The valley again widens, and several artificial mounds 
rise on both sides of the river. Foundations of brick-work are 
occasionally exposed by the action of the water. On the right 
bank, near a small stream, which bursts from the foot of the 
mountain, and surrounded by lofty trees, is the tomb of Daniel. 
This is the place of pilgrimage held in such veneration by the 
Lurs. But the building is a mean hut constructed of mud, and 
neither distinguished by white marble, reservoirs, nor sacred fish.J 

During two visits to Susan, 1 both searched and inquired in 
vain after inscriptions. I have been informed that there are some 
sculptures in a cave at a place called Pai-rah, the foot of the 
road,” but I am inclined to doubt their existence. 

Beyond the ruins which I have here described, the river is 
again confined between tremendous precipices. A paved road is 
still carried along its banks ; and w here the rocks recede from the 
stream there are a few insignificant ruins of roughly-hewn stone. 


* ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,' ix, 83, 
t Pronounced Mal-virun, t. e. “ Wealth in ruins." — F. S. 

The small stream which washes this tomb, certainly contains fish ; but although 
some have assured me that they are held sacred, I do not believe they are generally 
esteemed so. They are neither taken care of, nor fed like the fish of Abraham at 
O'rfah. 
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which are sometimes called by the Lurs the Masjdi Suleiman,^ 
and are probably the remains alluded to by Major Rawlinson.f 
Immediately below them, are the ruins of a very fine bridge. 
Two buttresses rise from the river — now reduced to a foaming 
torrent — and two vast masses of brickwork, supported by the 
opposite mountains, received the arches, all traces of which .are 
now lost. The bricks, of which the whole bridge was con- 
structed, are kiln -burnt, and resemble in every respect those 
found in ruins of the Kayanian epoch. The arches must have 
spanned the river at an elevation of at least 100 feet. In the 
mountains overhanging the left bank of the river — which are 
called Jiljir, Jilivir, or Chilvir — are the remains of a fort or 
castle of the Sasanian age. I know of no other ruins at or near 
Susan, except such as I have described. 

Lurdag^, on one of the tributaries of the Kanin, is believed 
by the Lurs to occupy the site of the ancient capital of the Bakh- 
tiyari mountains. There is an ancient Tappeh, or artificial 
mound, near the village. J 

On leaving Susan, the Karun approaches Susan Surkh-Ab 
(Red- water Susan), and Andakti, both ancient sites. On the 
Tallak, which falls into the river below Andakii, are the remains 
of a city called Boneiv^. There are a few Sasanian remains in 
the vicinity ; but the principal ruins are evidently of a much more 
recent period, and may perhaps be referred to the time of the 
A'tabegs. The Lurs say that this city was inhabited about 200 
years ago, and they pretend that it was the residence of the 
hostages taken from the Bakhtiyari Chiefs. I have before de- 
scribed the ruins of the Sasanian castle, at the entrance of the 
Karun into the plain of ’Akili. 

In that plain there are relics of large canals, and numerous 
artificial mounds and foundations of buildings, evidently of great 
antiquity. 

In Shushter there are scarcely any remains of a period prior to 
the Mohammedan conquest. Large excavations in the rock on 
the right and left banks of the river may perhaps be of a greater 
antiquity. I do not, of course, include “the bands and portions of 
the bridge, which are undoubtedly of the age to which they are, 
both by history and tradition, assigned. The castle is altogether 
a motlern building, and, except a few foundations, nothing re- 
mains of the ancient edifice. To the south of Shushter, about one 
mile beyond the gate, there are, however, the remains of a city. 
Hewn stones, large kiln-burnt bricks, pavements and sepulchral 


* Solomon's Mosque. 

+ L. c., p. 84. 

I In the Noz-hat-el-Kulub this place it called Luragan, 
for the excellent quality of its grapet. ^ 


and it said to be celebrated 
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vases, glass and pottery, abound. An extensive square, formed by 
lofty solid mounds, occupies the right bank of the Abi Gargar. 
These ruins are evidently of greater antiquity than any of those in 
Shuster. They are sometimes called by the Shushteris, but of 
course incorrectly, ’Askari-Mukram. 

On the right bank of the Kanin, about 3 miles from 
Shushter, I found a large mound surrounded by ruins. On the 
summit of thisTappeh is an Imam-zadeh, dedicated to Rdbe’in* 
ibn Yakiib (Ruben the son of Jacob), which gives its name to 
the place. 

About 7 miles from the junction of the Kanin with the river 
of Dizful, on the right bank 'of the former, are the remains of a 
town of no great extent, belonging to the Sasanian epoch. The 
mounds are strewn with pottery and glass, and I discovered a well 
filled with human bones. 

The most important ruins, however, in the neighbourhood of 
Shushter are found at the junction of the Abi Gargar and 
Kanin. They occupy both banks of the former, and the left 
bank of the latter, extending about 3 miles along the canal, and 
being very nearly 9 miles in circumference. I discovered these 
ruins on my first visit to Shushter, when floating down the canal in 
a native boat. I beheld with surprise the vast foundations and 
solid masses of brickwork which were exposed in the banks of the 
canal, where the earth, undermined by the water, has fallen in. 
Subsequently, on several occasions, I examined them on horse- 
back, but was never able to remain there on account of the danger 
to which a single horseman would be exposed when in this wild 
and little frequented part of the country. On arriving at the Ban- 
di Kir in the steamer, I induced Lieutenant Selby to anchor at the 
mouth of the Abi Gargar, and I then explored the ruins 
minutely. The remains here appear to be of three distinct 
periods — Kayanian, Sasanian, and Mohammedan. The first may 
be distinguished by the enormous masses of kiln-burnt bricks, 
united by a most tenacious cement, of which bitumen is fre- 
quently one of the ingredients ; the second by the hewn stones 
which bear in the centre the marks that are observable in the 
Sasanian ruins of A1 Hadhr, Bisutun, Isfahan, and Istakhr,t and 


* For Raubein, or Raubein ; au is commonly pronounced d by the Arabs. Few 
Persians can pronounce d, or perceive the difference between d and u. — F. S. 

f It will he remembered that in my visit with Mr. Ainsworth to the ruins of Al 
Hadhr (Hatra) we observed a particular mark upon each stone used in the buildings. 
This peculiarity had already been noticed by Dr. Ross. Much difficulty was expe- 
rienced in determining the object and origin of these signs. In my subsequent 
rewarches in Persia, I discovered similar marks upon blocks of stone used in Sasanian 
edifices, viz. — at Bisutun, Isfahan, and on the Karun. At Isfahan, having by chance 
seen them upon stones employed in the construction of the bridge of Julfah, which had 
evidently been brought from ancient ruins, I was induced to search for other remains. 
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bj the broken pottery and sepulchral vases. Several Kufic in- 
scriptions and soft blocks of sandstone, carved in the usual intri- 
cate style of the early days of Islam, show that the city must 
have been inhabited and built in part by the Arabs. 

The ruins now consist of a vast number of artificial mounds 
scattered over the face of the country, but no general plan of any 
particular edifice can be traced. There are solid foundations of 
stone and brickwork, and subterraneous passages and vaults, 
together with numerous columns and fragments of sculptured 
stones. On the left bank of the Abi Gargar is a mass of brick- 
work of stupendous proportions. The natives have no name for 
these ruins. 

On the river of Dizful, I found few ruins. Artificial mounds 
may frequently be observed on its banks, but there are no remains 
sufficiently extensive to mark the site of a city. At Dizful itself, 
there are many mounds and the beds of large canals, which are 
evidently of a Sasanian origin. On the right bank of the river 
opposite Dizful are a few tappehs, and the remains of foundations 
called by the natives Rawash, and about a mile to the north there 
are some other insignificant ruins called, at times, Antabuls.* The 
ruins near Dizful and the remains of canals, were pointed out to 
me by the natives as the site of Jundi-Shapur. Above the town 
several large canals are derived from the river, and carried to 
Shah-abad, which is about 2 farsakhsf from Dizful. 

The greater part of these canals and kanats are still in use. 
There are great numbers of mounds at Shah-abad,! but they are 
generally small. The remains of brickwork, pottery, glass, &c., 
are found for some miles round the villa 2 :e. The inhabitants of 
Khuzistan call these ruins Dakeyanus,§ and have many traditions 
relating to an extensive city, which anciently existed here, and to 
which is attached the celebrated story of the seven sleepers and 
their dog. I have never, however, heard them identified with 
Jundi-Shapur. The country between the river of Dizful and the 
Kerkhah appears to have once been densely populated, and de- 
tached mounds and ruins abound. 


and waa fortunate enough to 6nd two beautifully preserved capitals of white marble 
precisely similar to those at Bisutun, which are usually attributed In Shapur 
Without at present inquiring into the object of these signs,* we may I think conclude 
that they denote a Sasanian origin when found in edifices; and this conclusion!* 
tufBciently interesting in showing the date of the building of Al Hadhr which had 
previously been liable to much doubt. ’ ’ ’ 

* Antaeopolis?— F. S. f Seven miles. 

I Shah-abad (Kingstown). ^ Deciamis.— F. S. 


• They are perhaps marks used 
placed together, — F. S. 


by the builders to show which stone* were to be 
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Between the Bandi Kir and Ahw^ are the remains of several 
large canals. The ruins of Ahwaz have been too frequently 
described to require any further notice. I will only observe that 
remains of two distinct epochs are easily discernible — the Sasanian 
and the early Mohammedan. Below Ahwaz, except the remains 
of a few canals, there are no ruins of any consequence. 

The Karun has varied in its course, but these variations appear 
to be very trifling. The soil being alluvial, is daily washed away, 
and the river constantly changes its banks ; but as it gains in one 
place, it loses in another ; and its general course continues nearly 
the same. The Karun and river of Dizful evidently united into 
one stream about a mile above the Bandi Kir a few years ago ; and 
a large delta of recent deposits stretches out from the ancient banks 
to the place of their present junction. The original course of the 
Abi Gargar, which, according to the Arabian geographers, was 
carried to the neighbourhood of Ahwaz, is not now to be traced to 
that place. The long reach which stretches in a direct line from 
the Bandi Kir to Wais has much the appearance of having been 
originally an artificial cut. If such, however, be the case, that 
ancient bed of the Karun must be traced, and I am not aware of 
any such bed being in existence. Below the Bandi Kir, I have 
not been able to find the remains of the Abi Gargar to the left 
of the Karun; and near Wais a large canal has been derived from 
the river for the purposes of irrigation. 

There is a tradition in the province that the river of Dizful once 
fell into the Kerkhah. 

The Kerkhah rises in the mountains near Kirmanshah : it has, 
however, several sources ; one of which, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal source, is within a few miles of the springs of the river of 
Dizful. I have only had an opportunity of examining this river 
from its extrance into the low country, and therefore confine my 
remarks to that part of its course. After leaving the great range 
below Kal’ahi Riza, it winds for many miles among the low lime- 
stone and sandstone hills* running parallel with the lofty moun- 
tains of Luristan. It leaves the mountains west of Dizful, within 
10 miles of the river which traverses that city. At this spot 
it is a rapid mountain stream ; and at its entrance into the 
plain, it was formerly crossed by a bridge, the remains of which 
are called Pai Pul.f Immediately below this bridge, the river 
is fordable during summer, and this ford is generally used by horse- 
men. It is, however, difficult, owing to the rapidity of the stream ; 
and caravans generally prefer crossing the river at the I'wani 

♦ The hilU washed by the Kerkhah, on its entrance into the plain, are a con- 
glomerate, and evidently a river-deposit. The same thing occurs on the banks of the 
Karun, near Shughter. 

f Bridge fort. 

VOL. XVI. F 
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Kerkhah. On the left bank of the Kerlhah, near this ford, there 
are the remains of large canals, and many mounds, with fragments 
of brick, glass and pottery. This was anciently the site of a 
town, but the remains have not at present any distinct name in the 
province. About 4 miles to the S.W. of Pai Pul are the ruins 
of the I'wani Kerkhah. Here the river divides itself into four 
branches, and is easily fordable in summer and autumn. The 
ruins of the I'wani Kerkhah are situated about half a mile from the 
banks of the river. They consist of a vast assemblage of mounds, 
many of them of considerable size, strewed with bricks, pottery 
and glass. Several columns are also found half buried in the 
ground ; and on the summit of one of the tappehs are the remains 
of an ancient building evidently of the Sasanian epoch. Below the 
Pwani, the banks of the river are thickly wooded, and probably the 
Kerkhah would here be navigable by vessels of small draught. In 
its course to Hawizah, it frequently approaches within a few miles 
of the river of Dizful, which is visible from its. banks. I have 
described the mode in which the Kerkhah was thrown out of its 
ancient course by the breaking down of the band or dam. The 
Mo’tamid endeavoured to repair the dam in the early part of the 
spring of 1842, but, owing to an unusual rise of the waters, he was 
unsuccessful. The Kerkhah falls into the Shat-el-’Arab, a few 
miles below Komah. I ascended the river in the autumn of 
1841 ; the waters were then at their lowest height; and after 
advancing by steam for about 10 miles, we found a number of 
channels of small size through which the vessel could not be taken 
without much difficulty. It is probable that the river might again 
be rendered navigable as far as Hawizah, as it formerly was by 
vessels trading to the Shat-el-’Arab. The water of the Kerkhah, 
in the upper part of its course, is celebrated for its purity;" 
below Hawizah, it receives much stagnant water from the 
marshes. 

The principal source of the Jerrahi is in the mountains to the 
N.E. of Behbehan; it does not traverse that town, but winds 
through the plain at a distance of 4 miles from it. A canal from 
the river supplies the town and the reservoirs and ditch of the 
castle. To its junction with the Ab ’A'la, it is called the Kur- 
distan River. Making its way through a low and narrow range 
of sand hills, it enters the plain of Ram Hormuz, where it re- 
ceives, near the village of Kalah Sheikh, the Abi Ramuz,* a 
large stream formed by the united waters of the Ab ’A'la and 
Abi Zard. This stream is called in Kinneir’s map the Koock- 


• That Ramuz, now pronounced Rumuz, has long been used as an abbreviation of 
Ram Horznuz, ap^ars trom the Geography of Ibn Kbordadbih, translated and t^b- 

lishcd by Sir William Ouseley, under the name of Ibn Haukal. Lond. 1820 

F. S. • > * 
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Khan Kend, From whence this name originated I know not ;* but 
it certainly is not at present known in the province. t The Ab 
’'Ala rises in the mountains of Mungasht, near Kal’at ’'Ala4 
the residence of the chief of the Bahmehis^ and from this mud -fort 
it receives its name. Leaving the high range, it traverses the 
small and fertile valley of Me‘i Dawud.§ On its banks are the . 
ruins of many villages and towns of the Sasanian period. The 
houses, which are almost without exception vaulted, are constructed 
of roughly- hewn stone, united by a very tenacious cement. 

To the south, near this stream, are ruins called Kal’ah Abad, 
Kal’ah Gebr, Tauseng and Silesah. Leaving Mei Dawud the 
Ab-’'Ala forces its way through the low limestone and gypsum 
hills running parallel to the grreat range. In this part of its 
course it is joined by the Abi Zard. |] Near the place of junction 
are several bitumen-springs. Issuing from the hills, it traverses 
the plain of Ram Hormuz ; and. receiving the name of the Abi- 
Ramuz, falls into the Kurdistan. The Abi Zard rises in the 
mountains of Mungasht, near the village of Malagai. Passing 
through a difficult gorge, it traverses Abu -1-’ Abbas, and enters the 
small plain of Baghi- Malik. At Abu-1 ’Abbas are the ruins of 
a town of some extent. These remains consist chiefly of roughly- 
hewn stones, united by cement. In Baghi Malik are the exten- 
sive ruins of Manjanik. Major Rawlinson, who received his in- 
formation respecting them from the Bakbtiyan's, believed them to 
be both of the Kayanian and Sasanian epochs. He was led into 
this opinion by the description of an ancient tappeh, and by a 
singular tradition relating to the patriarch Abraham and to Nim- 
rod, connected with the place.lT I have carefully examined these 
places, and have visited them on several occasions. There are 
certainly no remains anterior to the Sasanian, and the greater 
part of those now remaining are of a much later period, and may 
be referred, like many others in these mountains, to the time of 
the Atabegs. The Sasanian remains consist of numerous vaulted 
chambers and buildings, in every way similar to those of Kasri 
Shin'n and Shirwan. The mound to which the tradition applies 
is not artificial, but a portion of a low conglomerate range of hills 
running parallel to the course of the river. In the plain of B%hi- 
Malik the Abi Zard is joined by a small stream, which rises near 
Kal’ah Tul, or Tul Teibi. This mud -fort, the residence of the 

* From Petia de la Croix's Translation of the Zafar nameh ; but the best MSS. 
have Sbaru Khan Kendeh. — F, S. 

t I believe there is a mountain stream near Fellat called the Abi Kurkan, but I 
am not aware whether it falls into the Kurdistan, or into the Abi Bors. 

X /. e. Upper Castle (God's Castle). KaFat Allah, the name given by Mr. Layard, 
would prol»bly be considered as profane by Muselmans. — F. S. 

$ David's wine. || Yellow water. , 

% See Major Rawlinson's Notes, 1. c. p. 81. 

f2 
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Bakhtiyari chief, is built upon a lofty tappeh,* around which are 
numerous smaller mounds. Leaving the plain of Bdghi Malik, 
the Abi Zard forces its way through the precipitous range of 
limestone and gypsum-hills, and joins the Ab-’^Ala. The waters 
of both these streams, which are fed by the snows of M ungash t, 
are of the most exquisite transparency, and are celebrated for 
their purity throughout the country. After receiving the Abi 
Ram, the Kurdistan takes the name of Jerrahi. It now becomes 
a broad and deep stream, not at any period of the year fordable, 
and runs between steep and high mud-banks. In this part of its 
course, it was formerly covered with temporary villages belonging 
to the Cha’b Sheikh. These were destroyed on the invasion of 
the Mo’tamid. I have before described the division of the river 
into canals at Fellahiyeh. 

The Nahr Busi fails into the Khdr Musa, and its mouth is 
included in the chart of the rivers falling into the upper part of 
the Persian Gulf. The Fellahiyeh Canal, which runs through 
the town of that name, and joins the Karun near Sablah,f is a 
very ancient canal. It was deepened and repaired a few years 
ago by the Cha’b Sheikh, and the workmen discovered an ancient 
anchor embedded in the soil. When the dam exists, it can admit 
of the passage of boats carrying four kharwars.J When it has 
been destroyed, larger vessels can ascend. This canal forms the 
common line of communication between Fellahiyeh and Mohara- 
merah. About 12 miles above Fellahiyah, on the right bank of 
the river, are the ruins of the old town of Ddrak. 

The banks of the Kurdistan are well wooded ; but after the 
junction of the Ab 'Ala, the brushwood ceases. 

I am informed that considerable ruins are found on the Kur- 
distan § before its entrance into the plain of Behbehan, about a 
day s journey in the mountains near Dehi Dasht. || From the 
description 1 received, I believe them to be Sasanian. After the 
entrance of this river into the plain, it traverses the ancient 
Sasanian city of Arjan,5f about 4 miles to theN.E. of Behbehan.** 
The ruins of a bridge of remarkable construction exist in the 
stream, and on the banks of the river are several remains of 
buildinp. The country around is covered with bricks, 6cc. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Ram Hormuz are about 3 miles from 


♦ On digging into the tappeh for the foundations of the fort, a stone chamber waa 
discovered ; in the centre of which was a coffin containing human bones a sword 
helmet, and armour, and several coins of Alexander. ’ ’ 

t Properly Sabilah, — F. S. 

I Ass-loads — lbs. each. — F. S. 

§ Called Ab-ergtmn (i e, Abi Erghan, the river of Erghan, or Rejaul in the Baron 
de Bode s map . — Journal of Geographical Society, xiii F S ^ ^ 

■ II f Arrajan, Argai,,orArghan._F.S. 

In Kinneir s map these rums aie placed to the west of Behbehan. 
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The Zolireh and jnb Rivers. 

the river, the waters of which were conveyed through the plain by 
large canals. The Zohreh, or river of Hindiyan, is formed by the 
united waters of two large streams, the Abi Shtir * and Shiri'n,! 
which have their sources in the mountains of the Mamesenni.;!; 
This junction takes place about 2 farsakhs from the plain of 
Zeitun, near the celebrated hill fort of Gul and Gulab. § The ^ 
Zohreh contains a considerable body of water ; but, being divided 
into several branches in the plain of Zeitun, is easily fordable. 
It traverses a range of small sandstone hills, and falls into the sea 
a few miles from Hindiyan, to which village it is navigable for 
vessels of small burden. 

That part of Hindiyan which is situated on the right bank of 
the river, belongs to the Sheikh of the Cha’bs, — that situated on 
the left, to the Governor of Behbehan. 

The Tib rises in the mountains of Kebir Kuh, from w hich it 
issues by a narrow and precipitous tang, or gorge. It then runs 
through a belt of low hills of conglomerate, among which, on the 
banks of the river, are ruins, evidently of the Sasanian epoch, 
consisting of roughly-hewn stones united wdth cement. They are 
called by the Lurs Kalauta.” || The bed of the river is here 
wide, but during summer and autumn almost dry, the water 
scarcely reaching to a horse’s belly. It is confined on both sides 
by lofty cliffs. Kalauta is three days' journey, about N. 60 W. 
from Dizful. During the early part of its course, the water of 
the Tib is, I am informed, particularly sweet and pure; imme- 
diately after quitting the mountains, it becomes brackish and ill- 
flavoured. Leaving the low hills, it enters the plain of Deh 
Luran, and here first receives the name of Tib, having before 
been known to the Lurs by that of “ Meima.” 11 After traversing 
the plain of Deh Luran, it forces its way through a small range 
of sandstone hills, and enters the spacious plains of ’Arabistan. 
About four miles from these hills, near the river, is the villaore of 
Bay at. Its course is then about S. 30 E. till within about twenty 
miles of the Tigris, when, turning suddenly, it runs towards the 
hills, and soon afterwards loses itself in a marsh called by the 
Arabs Khor Tib.** This marsh unites with the marsh formed by 
the Hadd. About eleven miles from the river are the extensive 
ruins of Tib, usually called by the Arabs “ Shaharich.” | f The 
river evidently traversed this city, and has deserted its ancient 

* Salt, f Sweet or fresh. 

I Mohammed Huseini. shortened into Mabemetusenni and Mammesenni. — F. S, 

^ Rose and rose-water. |j Kal’ahAtabeg? — F. S. ^ \V ine- water. 

** The course of this river appears to have been unknown. It was usually con- 
founded with the Hadd, and was supposed to fall into the Tigris. It will be seen that 
it has no connexion whatever with the former, except tliat it falls into the same marsh. 
L. Khaur Tib signifies estuary, or inoutii of the Tib. Tib means “ good,” — F. S. 

ft Siiahricheh. Little city, in Turkish. — F. S, 
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bed. There is now no water near the ruins except in reservoirs 
to the east, which collect the rains in spring, and afford a small 
supply for the docks of the Arabs during the remainder of the 
year. The city itself could not have been supplied by such 
means; and traditions exist amongst the Arabs that the river 
, once ran through its walls. The ruins consist of large mounds, 
scattered without regularity, and surrounded by a quadrangular 
wall. Ibe height of the greatest tappeh may he between 30 and 
40 feet. Bricks, pottery, glass and other fragments abound. 
Beyond the wails there are several groups of mounds. The 
bricks are both kiln-burnt and sun-dried. I was unable to find 
any hewn stone ; nor did I hear of any sculptures or inscriptions. 
The country to the E. and N.E. of the Tib is a perfect desert. 
1 am informed by the Arabs that there are no other ruins on the 
Tib except those I have mentioned. 

The Duwary is formed by two streams rising in the bills 
usually occupied by the Lur tribe of Sagwand. The western 
or upper branch is called by the Lurs Ab Audanan.* On its 
banks, soon after leaving the higher hills, are ruins consisting of 
numerous foundations and fragments of buildings, called Tal- 
Yezid.f To the north of these there are similar ruins called 
Meshdb. The two streams unite in the lower part of the small 
plain of Patak. In this plain there is a tappeh and several 
mounds. There is a tradition, both among the Arabs and the 
Lurs, that this is the site of an ancient city of great extent. The 
plain of Patak is about due north of Dizful. The Duwarij now 
forces its way through the sandstone hills, and after winding for a 
few miles in the plain, in which it is joined by a small stream 
called Bogreb, it loses itself, like the Tib, in a inarsh.;{; 

These are the principal rivers of Khiizistan. Further north, 
having their sources in the hills of Luristdn, are the Changolar, 

* Abd^an in the MS. list of name®, and Ab dan^ or Au danan are identical as 
the Kurds substitute k ox w for 6 — F. S, 

f Yezid's mound. — F. S. 

X It will be observed that the greater part of the Hadd,“ which, in fact, contains 
nearly half the waters of the Tigris, the Kerkhab, the Tib* and the Duwarij, is lost in a 
marsh. This is a remarkable fact, and confirms the assertion of the ancient geographers 
that the Tigris and Kerkhali formed a lake before they found an outlet into the sea. 
There is ev idently a considerable depression in the country to the east of the Tigris. The 
bed of that river is perceptibly higher than the Marsh, and a very small portion of the 
waters of these rivers unite with the Shat-el-'Arab These marshes are yearly increas- 
ing. Since the destruction of the band of Hawizah, a large tract of country has been 
placed under water, and when the rains swell the mountain torrents and the larger 
rivers, almost the whole country between the Tigris and the hills, from a line drawn 
some miles above the Hadd U) the Kerkhali, is one great lake, and uninhabitable In 
summer, boaU may be taken with ease from the Hadd to the Kerkhah, about one 
hundred miles, through the marshes. 


* Boundary. 

>> Pliny, Hi.t. Nat., lib, vi. c. 26, 31, tom. ii. p. 665, 700, ed. Franz.— F. S. 
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the river of Badrai, and that of Mendali, with many small 
streams, or rather mountain torrents, which are dry, or nearly so, 
in summer, and frequently deep and unfordable in the rainy 
season. The river of Mendsdi is almost entirely absorbed in 
irrigation near the town, and becomes a very small stream : it 
passes near the village of Kasaniyah, and unites, I am informed, 
with the river of Badrai below the village of Bagh-shahf. It was * 
on the banks of tbis river, Changolar, near the spot where it 
issues from the hills, that Captain Grant and Mr. Fotheringham 
were murdered by Kelb ’All Khan. The river of Badrai is 
usually known by the name of Kongitun.* It runs through an 
extensive plain called Kongitun Cham ; after traversing the towns 
of Badr^Li and Jesan, and uniting with the Changolar, it takes the 
name of Wadi,| and falls into the Tigris below Abu Khanzirah. 
All these rivers during the summer and autumn contain but a 
small body of water, and I question whether any portion of it 
falls into the Tigris. In the winter and spring, however, the 
Wadi is a considerable stream. There was some difficulty in 
crossing the river of Badrai when I passed through that village 
in the month of December. On this river is the celebrated 
mound of Badr/d — a magnificent Babylonian remain. | Betvveen 
Badrai and Mendali I crossed three small streams — the Ab 
Kazat (a salt stream), the Ah Tursak, and the Talk Ab, also a 
salt stream. 1 am told that they unite with the river of Mendalf. 
On the T ursak are some small mounds and ruins^ which give the 
name to the river. 

As I have before observed, the country rises from the plains in 
a succession of table-lands. On leaving the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, an extensive plain is traversed — in winter a swamp, in sum- 
mer parched by a burning sun. This plain, the upper part of 
which is Lehrani,§ contains many villages, and produces little 
grain, except corn and barley. It is bounded to the east, by a 
range of sandstone hills, the western faces of which are exceed- 
ingly precipitous ; to the east, however, they are very little above 
the level of the plain of Zei'tun. Zeitiin is bounded to the east 
by another range equally precipitous ; to the west, however, they 
unite almost insensibly with the plain of Behbehan. These are 
the Zeitiin hills. Their sides are furrowed by a thousand tor- 
rents, and the roads across them are on the western side very 
difficult. The plain of Behbehan is a rich alluvial deposit, well 
suited to general cultivation ; in the spring it is clothed with 
flowers. Beyond the plain of Behbehan rise the lofty peaks of the 

* Kiiiigltan, or Kunjidan. — F. S. 

\ That is to say , it enters the Arabian country. — F. S. 

X The mound is calleii ’Aker, (i. e< Mound, in Arabic.) — F. S. 

6 Pronounced Lehruni, — F. S. 
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great chain. Among these mountains are many small plains and 
rich valleys, such as Deh Dasht, Tangtaki, Tang Chevil, Tang 
Solak, &c. Their western is much more precipitous than their 
eastern face, and the plain of Behbehan is some thousand feet 
lower than Trak or JebaL the commencement of the great table- 
land of central Asia. 

Ascending from the northern part of the Persian Gulf and the 
Bahmehshir, we cross the extensive plains occupied by the Cha’b 
Arabs. As in the plains to the east of the Tigris, there appears 
to be an evident depression in this land. The country is a very 
recent deposit. In the winter, from the continued rains, it fre- 
quently becomes a vast swamp, and is impracticable for caravans. 
Here there are no remains to be met with, not even the ruins of 
ancient canals. In the summer no water is to be found in this 
arid plain for many miles ; and it consequently becomes unin- 
habitable. The hills which form the western boundary of the 
plain of Zeitun unite with the Ze’itun hills, and stretch across 
the country in a N.W. direction to the Jerrahi. Near the village 
of Khalf-abad there is a remarkable peak, from which issues a 
continued flame, similar to that of Kerktik. I passed near this 
hill, but was unfortunately unable to examine it. The bills 
interrupted by the Jerrahf soon re- appear, and meet the Kanin 
at Ahwaz. About five miles beyond the river they again spring 
up. and disappear within a short distance of the Kerkhah, resum- 
ing their course to the west of that river, where they are known 
to the Arabs by the name of Bandi-Buzurgan ;* they then ap- 
proach the great range, and unite with the first parallel chain of 
low sandstone and limestone hills at the foot of Kebir Kuh. 
There they appear to terminate, and certainly are not traceable to 
the south of Mendali. Beyond the Zeitun chain is the fertile 
plain of Ram Hormuz, which extends to the River Karun from 
a low range of hills, running at right angles with the great chain 
joining the Zeitun hills, and forming the boundary between Ram 
Hormuz and the plain of Behbehan. f The plain of Rdm Hor- 
muz has a rich alluvial soil, suited to grain of all kinds, and to 
lice, fruit-trees, dates, <S:c. &c. Here are the remains of nume- 
rous villages, and frequent assemblages of mounds, and remains 
of large canals, marking the seat of an overflowing ancient popu- 
lation. lb the east of R^m Hormuz is a range of sandstone and 
limestone hills, abounding in gypsum + and containing the cele- 


* I. €. hills of the great embankment. 

t The name of Kam Hormuz is not, however applied to the country near the bank, 
of the Karun, which is usually called the Mazibbenu. 

t Many parts of these hills have distinct names, but the bills themselves from 
Behbehan to the Karun, are alwayz called by the Baibtiyarls, Giydch, and distinguished 

“ Giy4chi-kmuz, Giyichi Mei- 
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brated white naphtha springs and the bitumen pits of Mei Dawud. 
Their western face is broken and precipitous. To the east they 
gradually subside into small plains and valleys. Their forms are 
frequently picturesque, and they are much more serrated and 
irregular than the great range. To the south of the Ab *^Ala, 
and between that river and the plain of Behbehan. they are 
chiefly tabular. Jn these hills there are numerous ruins of vil- 
lages, castles, and mountain strongholds ail of the Sasanian 
epoch. Crossing them, and following the Ab we enter the 

rich valley of Mei Dawud.'*' Here, as I have observed, are nume- 
rous remains of ancient villages, and the country seems to have 
been once thickly peopled. Ascending the Ab ’'Ala, where it 
is closed in by the mountains of the great chain, we come to the 
small village of Kalat ’'Ala, beyond is the lofty range ’of Mun- 
gasht. Crossing the low hills to the west of Mei Dawud, we 
enter the small but fertile plain of Mongenh,t which is situated im- 
mediately at the foot of Mungasht. To the N.W. of Mongenu, 
following the course of a small stream which falls into the 
Abi Zard, is the plain of Baghi- Malik. Ascending the Abi 
Zard which passes through a narrow gorge formed by the great 
range, we enter the pleasant valley of Maldgdi. thickly wooded 
with gigantic walnut trees. Beyond it, is the vast barrier of 
Mungasht. Leaving Baghi- Malik to the N.W., a small ridge of 
hills, branching from the low limestone chain, is crossed to the 
plain of Tul. This plain is of a rich alluvial soil, fit for the 
cultivation of corn and barley. It is bounded to the north by 
Mungasht, and to the west by a low range of hills dividing it 
from Hallagan. Returning to Ram Hormuz, and starting from 
the naphtha-springs, we cross the hnv hills and enter upon the 
plain of Taulah, which runs in an almost uninterrupted line to 
the vicinity of S bushier, receiving, however, various names in dif- 
ferent districts. Small ridges frequently bianch from the prin- 
cipal chain, and form separations between different pasture- 
grounds. To the N.W of Taulah is the small plain of Khar- 
Shulur-Zar, beyond which is Gulgir.J 

To the N.VV. of Gulgir is the small plain of Shakar Ab ; 
beyond which is Lavari, a rich district abounding in konar trees. § 
This plain is divided from that of Beit a wand by a low^ ridge of 
sandhills. From the summit of the mountains of Mungasht, 
this country has the appearance of a vast sea of broken bills. 
The plains are in general too small to be distinctly distinguished. 

* David s wine, 

+ Mangenan? — F. S. 

t This name is frequently ponounced Gurgir, which is, I believe, the proper pro- 
nunciation. 

§ The Jujub ; Zizyphus vulgaris, Jujuha, or heterogenea. It was called Connarus 
by the Greeks. (Spreugel, Gesch. der Botanik, i. 1 14.) — F.S. 
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Beyond this confused mass, the plain of Ram Hormuz apf- 
pears to stretch in one uninterrupted line to the Shat- el-’ Arab. 
1 have seen few prospects more sublime than the view from 
that elevated position. The hills and plains described contain 
numerous ruins of villages and towns, all of the same epoch. 

‘ Few of them are known by any distinct name ; and they are 
generally too insignificant to require particular notice. The 
buildings, which are of stone united with the usual cement, are 
all low and vaulted. Leaving Taulah, we cross a small ridge of 
sandhills, and, traversing a narrow slip of land, reach the limestone 
hill of Asmari, which rises considerably above the surrounding 
country. It is celebrated as the abode of wild animals and game, 
and is well wooded with the belldt.* Crossing Asmari, we de- 
scend into a narrow broken valley, which is usually known by 
the same name as the hill. This is an encamping place for the 
Chahar Lang tribe of Suhuni. It is well-known for the number 
of its ruined villages of the Sasanian period. The Lurs pre- 
tend that there are above 300 in this valley alone. Numerous 
excavations in the rocks also exist, and 1 am informed that there 
are sculptures and an inscription near the Sulphur-spring, 
which rises from the western extremity of Asmari. However, I 
very much doubt their existence. Beyond this valley there rises 
a confused mass of hills wooded with the bellut. Crossing them 
to the N.E. we enter the plain of Halldgan. An ancient paved 
road leads across these hills. Passing through the picturesque 
valley of Murtdefel, and leaving Hall^iin by a small tano- or 
gorge, the road enters the plain of Mai Amir. The entrance to 
this pass was once guarded by two forts of the most solid con- 
struction, the remains of which now exist. Around are nume- 
rous mounds and foundations marking the site of a town. Near 
Hall4gan are many ruins of a later period, which are assigned by 
the Lurs to the Atibegs. We have here the Kalah Alabegau,| 
where one of those princes is said to have sustained a siege 
to have perished; the Cheshineh Atabegan]; and the Puli 
Aiabegi'.§ The whole of this country abounds with traditions of 
the Atabegs. The hills which separate Hallagdn from Mai 
Amfr are a continuation of a small ridge which runs parallel 
with the great chain to the N.E. of Kalah Tub Mai Amir is 
perhaps the most remarkable place in lhe whole of the Bakbti- 
>ari mountains. On all sides the most precipitous mountains 
rise almost perpendicularly from the plain. To the E. it is 
divided into two parts, which are separated by a range of lime- 
stone hills branching out from Mungasht. Towards'^its eastern 
extremity are the ruins of a very ancient city. They consist of 

* ♦ Quercus balluta, or some other species of oak.— F. S. ~~ 

t Atibeg's Castle. ; Atabeg's spriug. J Atabeg’s bridge. 
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a large tappeh rising upon the summit of a vast irregular mound. 
This appears to have been the castle, and to have been sur- 
rounded by numerous smaller mounds. Foundations of brick 
are exposed after rain. Near these ruins there are no stones 
similar to those used in the Sasanian buildings. I do not 
entertain a doubt that they are of the earliest Kayanian epoch. 
There is a tradition that this was the site of a most ancient and 
extensive city, which occupied the whole of the plain, and was 
the residence of the monarch of the mountains ; hence its name 
of the Prince’s House. I have heard many stories of subter- 
raneous passages among the Lurs, and they have wonderful 
traditions respecting different mounds. Gold and silver coins are 
frequently found, but I was not sufficiently fortunate to obtain 
any. They are of course immediately melted down and con- 
verted into ornaments. It is said that Hasan Khan, the last 
chief of the Chahar Lang, found a large treasure here. Sculp- 
tures occur in four distinct places in the plain — three are 
Kayanian and the fourth Sasanian. The most remarkable are 
those in the Kul Fara un,* a small tang or gorge to the N. of the 
ruins. They occupy a recess in the mountains, which appears 
to have been the site of a building or an altar. The remains of 
the Kayanian epoch occupy five distinct places. The figures are 
altogether about 340 in number. The principal group is a bas- 
relief to the left on entering the gorge, situated high on the face 
of the mountains, but easily reached. It is a large tablet con- 
sisting of ten figures traversed by a long cuneiform inscription in 
a perfect state of preservation. The principal figure is nearly 
in the centre, and probably represents a priest. He is clothed 
in long robes, reaching to his ankles, richly ornamented and edged 
with a fringe. His beard falls in curls upon his breast, across 
which his arms are folded. Five lines in the cuneiform charac- 
ter are engraved on a portion of the robes, probably the name and 
titles of the person represented. Several lines in the same cha- 
racter appear on the lower part of the dress. The face, like that 
of all the other figures, has been purposely mutilated. This 
figure is about four feet in height. Behind it are two smaller 
figures, one above the other, the upper being 1 foot 4 inches, 
and the lower 1 foot 7 inches in height. The first wears a short 
tunic, and a loose garment falls from his shoulders to his ankles. 
In his right hand he holds a bow. The other has an ornamented 
robe reaching to his ankles, and a girdle encircling his waist. His 
arms are folded on his breast, as those of the large figure, and his 
long beard falls in curls. In front of the principal figure are 
seven smaller figures. Three upper figures have instruments of 


Fdra’uu is Pharaob ; but what is Kul? Lake? — F* S, 
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music and wear long robes reaching to their feet, and bound 
round the waist with a girdle. The first holds a square instru- 
ment so much defaced that its nature cannot be determined. The 
second has also a square stringed instrument, somewhat resem- 
bling in shape the Zantiir of the present day. The third carries 
a harp of a peculiar construction. It has many strings, which 
are brought down, and, after having been united, again spread 
out and form a triangle with the base of the instrument. These 
figures are 1 foot 3 inches in height. Beneath them is repre- 
sented a man in a short tunic seizing a pazan,* the ibex or mountain 
goat, with spreading horns. Beneath him are three heads of the 
moufion or mountain sheep. Behind them, one above the other, 
are three animals, probably dead, and turned upon their backs. 
They appear to represent wild boars, but are much mutilated. 
This figure is 9 inches in height. Beneath it are three 
figures 10 inches high. They have tunics descending to the 
knees, and are offering a sacrifice. Two men are leading an 
animal, probably a bullock, to a mushroom- shaped altar, over 
which the third extends bis hands and appears to preside. Most 
of these figures have a small inscription in the cuneiform character 
upon them, which does not form a part of the long inscription, 
but perhaps contains the name and station of the person. The 
principal inscription, which consists of 24 lines in a complicated 
character, traverses the tablet uninterrupted by the figures, over 
the draperies of which it is sometimes carried. The whole 
length of the tablet is 5 feet 6 inches, and the height averages 
4 feet. The rock above projects considerably beyond the sculp- 
tures, and consequently shelters them from the inclemency of the 
weather; the inscription has thus been preserved. The design is 
bold, and the execution good.f 

In the gorge, a large triangular block has its faces covered with 
sculptures. The pricipal face has a large figure 6 feet 10 inches 
in height. It has suffered much from long exposure to the wea- 
ther, and the features are not distinguishable. It probably repre- 
sents a priest in the attitude of prayer ; the hands are elevated. 
The robe descends to the feet, and a girdle encircles the waist! 
Behind this figure are four rows of smaller figures, 1 foot 10 
inches in height, with hands similarly extended. The first row 
contains 19, the first of which are somewhat larger than the 
others. In the second row are 16 figures, and in the third the 
same number: in the fourth row are 19 figures. Beneath the 
large figure, I believe there have been four busts but they 


^ A Kurd word : Bzn in Garzom’s ^'ocabola^iD.— F S 

t 'I hat is to say wh.n compared with the generality 'of the ancient Persian scnln- 

tutes. The works of tlie Kayantan epoch are usuallv mnrl. ....,0.; • , 

and execution to those of the W.ian, ’ 
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are now so much mutilated as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
In front of the large figure, there are three rows of smaller 
figures with extended hands. In the first row there are two 
figures, in the second three, in the third four, of the same height 
as the smaller figures before described. On the second face, 
there is a large figure 6 feet 5 inches in height, with its hands 
joined on the breast. The features, and, indeed, the whole body, 
are much defaced. In the front there are two rows of small figures 
similar to those on the first face. The first row contains seven, 
the second nine. . Kehind the large figure are three rows of small 
figures, the first containing 13, the second 14, and the third 18. 
The third face is entirely occupied by similar small figures dis- 
posed in four rows, and fifty-three in number. All these figures 
have their hands joined and extended as if in the act of prayer. 
A second detached block in the gorge has one face sculptured 
with one figure 6 feet 4 inches in height. It is that of an old 
man with a long beard, and his features are in better preservation 
than those of the other sculptures. A tunic descends below his 
knees, and his hands are elevated, but not joined as in the other 
figures, the forefinger of each hand being extended. His head- 
dress is peculiar, and appears to resemble that of a figure in the 
Shikafti Salman, which I shall hereafter describe. Behind this 
figure, are four smaller figures 1 foot 3 inches in height. 
They are carved in a very slight relief, and are almost effaced. 
They wear long robes, and their arms appear to be joined on 
their breasts. In front of the large figure are the remains of a 
figure or sign, but so much effaced that I was unable to deter- 
mine its nature or object. 

In a recess on the side opposite to the tablet first described, 
and on the face of the rock, there are 113 figures, mostly with 
their hands elevated, and similar to the small figures above de- 
scribed. In an angle of the rock are five rows of figures. In the 
top row, a monarch is represented sitting on a throne; above 
him and by his side are his attendants. They are so much effaced 
that they can with difficulty be distinguished. In the second row 
six figures face four others. The first figure of the six appears 
to have a bow in his hand; some appear to have their hands 
bound. The third, fourth and fifth rows are nearly similar to 
the second. The right hand figure of all these rows has the 
right hand elevated to its face, its elbow being bent at right angles. 
They are 1 foot 7 inches in height. Below the king are two 
figures. Near this group is a large figure, much effaced, with 
Its arms extended and hands joined, similar to the large figure in 
the triangular block already described. On a solitary block at 
the entrance of the gorge, there is a figure about 7 feet in height ; . 
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iU hands are elerated and its fingers pointed upwards. To the 
right, are ' nine figures — two 2 feet in height. Beneath the large 
figure there are four others 2 feet 10 inches in height 

These sculptures are evidently of a very early epoch, and appear 
to me to be of higher antiquity than any other sculptures of this 
kind with which I am acquainted in Persia. 

On the same side of the plain, to the E., there is a small tablet 
near a ruined Imam-Zadeh, called Shah-Suwar. A natural slip 
in the mountain has left a scarp of great elevation, which the Lurs, 
believing to be artificial, attribute to the Gabr§. High up from 
the ground and difficult of access, on the face of this scarp, there 
IS a small bas relief, consisting of six figures, evidently of the 
Kayanian era. A monarch is seated on a throne, and five pri- 
soners, with their hands bound, stand before him. The figures 
are about 2 feet in height, and so much effaced by long exposure 
to the weather that they are now scarcely distinguishable. A 
place beneath the sculptures was probably once occupied by an 
inscription, no trace of which however now remains. The Lurs 
have many traditions relating to this spot, and pretend than an 
Imam on a black horse once visited this part of the plain, from 
which circumstance the Imam-Zadeh has received its name. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep here ; and I suspect that the tradi- 
tion is of a much remoter period than the time of the Imams. 

On the southern side of the plain of Mai Amir, in a narrow 
gorge, is an extensive cave.* Within this cave there is a natural 
recess, on both sules of which are figures. That on the right 
bas a long robe descending to its ankles ; its arms appear to have 
been folded on its breast. The beards descend in curls almost to 
the breast, and the head-dress resembles that worn by the priests 
of the Magi. It appears to consist of a cap fitted dose to the 
head, and advancing in a double fold over the forehead. The 
figure to the left has its arms elevated and its hands joined in the 
attitude of prayer; a tunic descends to its knees ; its head-dress 
is similar to that of the other figures. Both are considerably 
above the natural size. T'he proportions and design are very good. 

An inscription, almost perfect, exists to the left of the figure 
first described : it consists of 36 lines in a complicated cuneiform 
character. An inscription probably existed to the left of the 
second figure, but water percolating through the rock has com- 
pletely effaced it. On the dresses of the figures are also fr^- 
ments of inscriptions. On the opposite side of the cave, high on 
the rocks, there are two tablets. The first contains three large 

♦ It will be observed that this account differs entirely from that given by Major 
Rawlinson, who did not visit the sculptures, but received his information from ie 
Bakhtiydrfs. 
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and two small figures. The first to the left is about half the size 
of the larger figures. It probably represents a child. Its hands 
are folded on its breast, and its robes descend to its ankles. The 
second figure, which is about 4 feet high, is that of an old man 
with a long beard ; his hands are elevated, and his fingers ex- 
tended, as in the figures described in the Kul Fara’un* His 
tunic descends to his knees, and his head-dress consists of a 
peculiar kind of cap, falling over the ears and advancing over the 
forehead. The third figure has a similar tunic and head-dress, 
and its hands are joined above the breast. The fourth, which 
is of the size of the first, has the arms joined or folded on the 
breast ; a tunic descends to the knees. The fifth probably 
represents a woman ; the right hand is raised and one of its 
fingers extended ; a long robe descends to its feet, and a cap 
like a bsg falls behind the head. The second tablet contains 
three figures : the first has the arms folded on the breast, a tunic 
descends to the knees, and the head-dress appears to be similar 
to that of the small figures in the other tablet. The beard de- 
scends in close and well-defined curls upon the breast. The 
second is that of a child, and is half the size of the others ; the 
arms are folded on the breast, and the tunic descends to the knees. 
The third is that of a woman, the hands joined and the head- 
dress similar to that of the female in the first tablet. There 
appear to be fragments of cuneiform inscriptions on the drapery 
of the three figures. I was unable to reach them, and conse- 
quently could not examine these inscriptions. The figures are 
above four feet in height. The relief is good and the sculpture 
bold and well executed. 

At the extremity of the gorge are the ruins of an edifice of 
hewn stone, which appears to have been a fire- temple or an altar. 
At the entrance of the gorge, there are also ruins of buildings. 
These remains, however, appear to be Sasanian, while the tablets 
are unquestionably of the Kayanian era. 

To the N. of the plain, towards its western extremity, in a 
gorge called Hong, I discovered a Sasanian sculpture. It is much 
inferior in execution to those of the Shikafti-Salmdn, or Kul- 
Fara’un, and consists of five figures a little under the human size. 
Four appear to represent Persians of the Sasanian epoch ; the 
fifth is evidently a Roman or a Greek. The principal figure is 
in the centre, and is larger than the others. It probably repre- 
sents a Sasanian monarch. His bushy wig, or hair, at once 
determines the age of the sculpture. A tunic descends to the 
knees, and broad trowsers fall in folds to the ankles. To the 
left are three attendants, similarly attired, their hands folded 
across their breasts. To the right is a warrior on horseback. . 
The dress of this figure and the trappings of the horse are evi-. 
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dently Greco-Roman. The head-dress consists of a sctill-cap or 
small helmet/ from behind which floats a pennant or ribbon. 
The proportions of the horse are superior to those of the fissures, 
and the design and execution of it appear at the same time to be 
better. The head is well preserved, and the ornamented bridle 
and bit are easily traceable. This horseman is advancing towards 
the centre figure, but appears rather as an equal than a subject 
or captive. It may therefore be doubted whether it represents 
the emperor Valerian. Behind the horseman there appears to 
have been a sixth figure, but it is almost effaced. Indeed the 
whole tablet is so much mutilated that I had much difficulty in 
making a rough sketch of it. This sculpture is on a detached 
mass of rock. 

In the plain of Mai Amir there are several Sasanian ruins with 
remains of small canals and watercourses. This plain is badly 
irrigated. A few springs rise at the foot of the hills, and a stream 
of brackish water flows through the midst of the principal group 
of mounds. The eastern extremity of the plain in the winter and 
spring is converted into a marsh. Indeed, the whole, after winter 
rains, is sometimes inundated, as the torrents that rush down the 
mountain sides have no outlet. There is a small stream running 
from Mai Amir through a narrow tang to Hallagan, but it is 
frequently dry. f 

On the smallest disturbance in the mountains, this plain is very 
difficult of access, as it lies on the frontiers of the Dinarunis. 
Indeed, at all times, this wild and lawless tribe has rendered this 
part of the country very insecure. Even when enjoying the pro- 
tection of Mohammed Taki Khan, I was plundered in crossing 
the hills of Jiljird from Mai Amir to Susan. 

A paved high-road was once carried through this plain ; I have 
traced it in several places. A caravanserai in ruins exists at the 
western extremity of Mai Amir. The next station — for the 
stations between Shushter and the eastern side of the great chain 
can still be traced — is at the foot of the mountains near Bors, 
where there are the ruins of a large caravanserai. The Lurs attribute 
this road to the Atabegs, but it is evidently a very ancient work. 

Crossing the range of mountains called Jiljird, or Chili vir, we 
find the valley of Susan, which I have already described. From 
Mai Amir, these mountains are traversed by three passes, all of 

* It resembles that worn hj footmen in the middle ages, and probably was like 
them, constructed of iron. ’ 

t Major Rawlinson has suggested that the bridge of Jirzid is to be looked for here * « 
hut the defile is too narrow and the torrent too insignificant to have needed so stu- 
jiendous a stiycture as that bridge appears to have been. There are, moreover no 
such remains in the Tang, as those described by Major Rawlinson. ’ 


‘ Geograph. Journal,’ ix. 82, 83. — F. S. 
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which are most precipitous and difficult. To the E. of Susan is 
the lofty mountain of Tauwah Doverah, where I am informed 
there are sculptures, but I believe their existence to be doubtful. 

To the E. of Tauwah Doverah is Bors, which is behind the 
great range of Mungasht. 

Returning to the plain of Ram Hormuz towards the western* 
extremity, which is usually called the Mazehbenan, we find the 
continuation of the low hills, which run parallel to the great chain 
from Behbehan, and terminate in the hills near Shush ter. Here, 
however, they are of greater elevation than at the N.E. extremity 
of Ram Hormuz, and frequently rise into peaks of considerable 
height, such as Tal Khayyat.* These hills are only to be crossed 
by very difficult footpaths, scarcely practicable lor horsemen. 
To the E- of this chain we have the plain of Gurgir, in which are 
the ruins of an ancient Sasanian city. To the N.E. of Gurgir is 
the plain of Beitawand. To the N.E. of Beitauand is another 
branch of the gypsum hills, which, leaving the principal range 
near Gurgir, unites with the hills of bhushter near ’Akili. 
Crossing these hills, which are usually kno>vn by the name of 
Turk! Diz,f we come to a small plain abounding with the konar 
(jujube tree), in which are the ruins called Masjidi Suleiman. 
The description given by Major Rawlinson of these ruins;}; from 
the accounts of the Lurs, greatly excited my curiosity. They 
occur in a very wild district, and having made several unsuccessful 
attempts to reach them, 1 took advantage of the deserted state of 
the country, on my return to the mountains in the autumn of 
1841, to visit them, I had frequently heard of an inscription, 
which the Lurs described as of great length, and as engraved on 
a block of marble. I found, however, that no such inscription 
exists ; and that the ruins, though probably of a remote epoch, 
are really very insignificant. They consist of a lofty platform, on 
the summit of which are the foundations and ruins of a building. 
Several broad and spacious flights of steps, built of large and 
roughly hewn stones, lead to them. The steps are still in good 
preservation, although the stones have not been united with 
cement. Such are the ruins of the Masjid Suleiman. It is re- 
markable, however, that there are no remains in the province of 
Khuzistan to which so many traditions attach, as those respecting 
this mosque of Solomon. I have never conversed with the Bakh- 
tiyaris on the subject without hearing the most singular stories, in 
which the names of Solomon, ’All, Rustam and Shapur, are 
jumbled together in an extraordinary manner. To the S. of the 
Masjid there are ruins evidently Sasanian in a valley called 

* Tailor’s mount. — F. S. f Turkish Fort. — F. S. 

J * Geograph. Journal,’ ix. 80, 81. Major B. must have been greatly misinforme4 
as to the position of the ruins, as well as with respect to their character. 

VOL. XVI. . O 
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Kalga. Near Kalga are bitumen-pits. To the N. of the Mas] id 
is a small valley called Ab Garmayeh and Chesmeh’Ali. To the 
N.E. the country is most mountainous, scarcely inhabited, and 
extending to the river K^run. To the N.N.E. of Shushter is 
Kuh Fedelak, a continuation of the same low limestone range. 
Through these mounlains, the river forces its way into the plain, 
leaving the hills. To the W. of the Karun, this chain abruptly 
ends in a limestone hill overhanging the town ; beyond it, is the 
extensive plain between Shushter and Dizful. To the N.E. of 
Kuh Fedelak is the fertile plain of ' Aktli, with a rich alluvial soil, 
about 10 miles in breadth, which I have described elsewhere, to 
the N.E. of which, we find the low sandstone hills, a continuation 
of the Turk! Diz. Beyond them, and at the fool of the higher 
limestone range, is Jungeri, where there are the ruins of a village 
and, as I am informed, an inscription and sculptures.* Crossing 
the limestone range, we come to the Karun, beyond which is a 
vast plain, stretching to the hills of Abwaz and Hawizah. Due 
N. there is a low hdl, forming, as I have before observed, the 
termination of the Kuh Fedelak. Beyond it, is a plain divided 
from ’Akili by the Kdrun, on the right bank of which we have 
Jallakan, about 8 miles from Shushter, and 12 from Gotwand. 
Two miles to the N. of Gotwand, where the river issues from the 
hills, is the continuation of the great chain. Beyond it, there is 
an uninterrupted series of mountains to Zardah Kuh. Before 
entering the plain, the Karun comes from S. 80® E. To the N. 
of Kal’ah Rustam, it is joined by a small salt stream, along the 
banks of which for a short distance, runs the road to Diz Mallakdn 
and Isfahan. The hills to the N.E. contain many Kishiaks of 
the Durakis and Beidarwand Pliyats. They are usually known 
as the Givdch, each portion, and indeed every valley and ravine, 
having a peculiar name. Proceeding N.E. we descend into a 
narrow ravine formed by the Ziveh Ab, a small stream, fre- 
quently, however, swelling into a rapid and impassable torrent. 
Ascending precipitous hills, we come to Loll, a small plain. 
Beyond it. in the same direction, a large stream, Stir or Shuwer 
Ab, falls into the Karun. Low hills separate this river from the 
pleasant valley of Darahi Shah.j To the S.E. of Darahi Shah 
is the Diz of Ja fer KuU Kban, of which I have already given a 
description. Darahi Shah is separated from the valley of the 
Diz, by a steep ran ge of hills called Haftrdhdn Kuh, J and the 


♦ I have received an account of an iriscrintiim , _ 

rely, and I therefore believe that it does really exist ♦ but as I ^ 

little del eiidence can be placed uiMiri information received ’ 

description I have recened. 1 believe the inscription to be in thp r.n t 
t Kin^ a^ale. Darah, „r Dereh. i, rather a Turh.b tbal aT‘f“™ 
many of the Kurds speak Turkish. — F. S. Persian word ; but 

' \ Seven roads mountain. — F. S. 
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Kuh Fedeldk Range — Plain of Shvnbdr, 

river Tallak. To tlie S, of the Db is Kuh Seri; to the N. 
Kuh ’Ode'in and Kuh Girwah. To the N. of the Diz, about 
3 miles distant, are the ruins of Bonawar. To the N.E. we have 
the plain of Andakii. There is a tradition among the Lurs that 
a city once stood in this plain.^ Still continuing in a N-E. direc- 
tion, we pass through the tang or defile of Shilla, and ascend the • 
lofty and precipitous mountain of Dalian. Beyond them is the 
small and interesting plain of Shimbar. To the N.W. the con- 
tinuation of Kuh Dalian is called ^lonar. The plain of Shimbar 
is nearly of a triangular shape, about 4 miles in breadth from 
N. to S., and about the same from E. to W. It is a rich alluvial 
deposit, washed down from the declivities of the mounlains which 
rise precipitously to a stupendous height on all sides, almost per- 
pendicularly from the plain. It can easily be imagined that a 
place of this description would be soon converted into a lake or 
marsh, unless an outlet were formed for the water, which in 
winter and spring descends in torrents from the surrounding 
mountains. There is a tradiiion that Shembar was, in fact, a 
lake, and that Filomars, aware of the security of this position and 
of the richness of the land, determined to cut through the moun- 
tain and drain the plain. The channel was accordingly com- 
menced at the southern extreme angle, where the mountains 
suddenly subside, and are comparatively low. It is sometimes 
carried completely through the hill, and sometimes forms a sub- 
terraneous passage, about 20 feet in height, and almost the same 
in breadth, and one quarter of a mile in lenglh.t The Lurs call 
the place Puli-Nigin (the bridge of the ring), and have many 
traditions relating to it, repeating the following distich in the 
Bakhtiyari dialect : — 

“ Ar yeki iporsi aval ztSdaurhn, 

Filomars ser kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Ar yeki iporsi aval Negiwdnd 

Sad hezar khanjar tela berovar stand.” 

Which may be thus translated : — 

“ Should any one ask about (the wonders) around 

(Answer) Filomars, ^^ith the small head, the leaders of the Infidels. 

Should any one inquire about Negiw'dnd, 

(Answer) one hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood 
before him.” 

Or the distich is sometimes thus varied : — 

“ Negin kih beburd daurun be daurun, 

Fildmars ser kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Sad hezar khanjar tela berdvar ui' stad 
Be’amal neh kih az rahyesh neyoftad,” 

* Andaca? 

f This excavation resembles much that at Saweidiyah (Seleucia), near Anlioch. 
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Who cut Negin axouud and around ? 

Fildmars with the small head, the leader of the Infidels. 

One hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood before him, 

Lest he should fall from his path.” 

This distich, it aj)pears, has an allusion to a remarkable pecu- 
liarity in the person of this Filomars, who is called the Sardar, or 
commander of the Gaurs* or infidels. As the tradition, and 
even the distich, is probably of great antiquity, it may not be un- 
interesting to endeavour to trace its origin. 

To the N. of Puli- Negin, but on the W. side of the plain, is a 
gorge called Tangi-Botan, or Idols’ Gorge, These idols are 
twelve figures in a large tablet, and one in a smaller tablet, all of 
the Sasanian epoch. They are situated almost at the summit of 
a lofty mountain, and are most difficult to reach. No one un- 
acquainted with the place could possibly discover them ; and they 
might have remained unknown for ages had not a hunter, a few 
years ago, accidentally discovered them when in pursuit of game. 
These sculptures are placed in a small recess, concealed on all 
sides by precipices. The rock has been scarped to a considerable 
depth. The figures are much mutilated, and I found it im- 
possible to lake a sketch of them. Nine figures in the large 
tablet are 6 feet high, and three are 2 feet 3 inches. The first to 
the left, on facing the sculptures, holds in his left hand a club or 
sword ; his right arm is bent at right angles to his side ; he has 
the Sasanian head-dress, and the ornament which is usually seen 
in the sculptures of the period adorns his head.f The second 
figure, which probably represents a female, as its gown descends 
to the ankles, has its right arm extended, with its hand resting on 
the shoulders of the first. Its head has also an ornament, which 
is attached to that of the first. Betw'een the two figures are five 
letters, which, having been very roughly and imperfectly engraved, 
are now almost effaced. I could with some difficulty distinguish 
a few letters approaching to the following forms, which however 
are sufficiently defined to identify them with the Zend or Pehlevi J 
characters : — 


9*^ modern Greek corruption of the Turkish Gaur (pronounced 

JyauT), The Greeks of the Archipelago substitute j for^, and ch for k in imitation of 
the Italians. Jaur is the Arabian substitute for the Persian Gaur or Gabr. a fire- 
worshipper, a follower of Zoroaster, — F. S. 

t It consists of a waving ribbon, or streamer, thus— 



and occurs in the sculptures of Taki-Bostan. 

^ 4 I trust that these letters will afford me some clue to the 
tablet. 


jiersous represented in this 
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cC'-rC/^^A locL 


>jrjc 

The third figure is precisely similar to the first, and the fourth 
is similar to the second — its hand resting on the shoulder of the 
third. The following letters may be traced between them : — 


■i' 


The fifth figure is similar to the fourth, upon the shoulders of 
which, its right hand is resting. Between them these letters 
occur : — 


cc' 

K Cl tn 
V cr 


P y ':2' yj/pt 


The sixth figure is similar to the first ; the seventh to the second, 
with its hand on the shoulder of the sixth. The eighth is similar 
to the first, and the ninth to the second, with its right hand resting 
on the shoulder of the eighth. Between the seventh and the 
eighth I could only make out the following letters: — 

4 OD z y 


The three next figures are 2 feet 3 inches in height. The first 
has its right hand elevated ; the second has its right hand on the 
first s shoulder, the third on the second’s. 

At a short distance from these sculptures, round the projecting 
rock, is a similar tablet, on which is one figure 3 feet 2 inches in 
height, much mutilated. Its right arm is extended, and its left 
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is bent at right angles with its side. A robe descends to its 
ankles. 

The plain of Shim bar is of a rich alluvial deposit. The thicket 
there is at present so dense that it is difficult to pass through it. It 
is the abode of numerous bears and boars, and abounds with poine- 
. granates, fig-trees, and vines. The tendrils of the latter entwine 
round lofty trees, and during a certain season of the year, the 
I'liyats collect a large supply of fruit. The Lurs pretend that 
these trees grew in a garden belonging to a city built in the plain, 
and as they are not found wild in the mountains, there may be 
some truth in the tradition. 

Remains of foundations and buildings are visible in several 
parts of the plain. They appear to be Sasanian. The Lurs 
assured me that there was a long inscription near the Puli Negin, 
but I was unable to discover it ; yet, after my return from the 
place, they still persisted in affirming that there was a large block 
covered with characters which had escaped my notice. 

To the N. of Shimbar is Lalar Kolek, a lofty mountain, where 
there is a village, near which, I am informed, a sculpture was 
found about two years ago. To the N.E. of Lalar is Chilian. 
To the N. and E. of Chilian is the lofty and precipitous mountain 
of Keinii, from whence you descend into Bdzuft, a well -wooded 
plain, abounding in the ruins of Sasanian villages. B^uft is 
divided from the districts of Chahar Mahall and Isfahan by the 
Zardah-Ktih * and Kiihi Rang,f in which are the sources of the 
Kartin. 

Returning to the place where the Kariin issues from the moun- 
tains into the plains, we find to the N. the celebrated Diz of 
Mendizan (Mi}an-dizanj, ;}; behind which, rises the lofty peak of 
Salenj, and the peaks of Dareh-zard § and Sagniyan. Between 
them and the plain is the hilly district of Ser-Dasht. |j 

The plain between Shushter and Dizful has a rich allurial 
soil, well suited to the growth of corn and barley. It is not, how- 
ever, at present supplied with water. The remains of ancient 
canals and kanats exist, and numerous tappehs mark the sites of 
vills^es and towns. The whole country was once evidently under 
cultivation. 

Shushter bears about S. 53 E. from Dizful. Two farsakhs or 
7 miles from the latter town is the village of Shahabad,^ around 
which is a confused mass of low mounds covered with bricks 
pottery, and other fragments. The principal group of them is en- 
closed within quadrangular lines of lower mounds, above one mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth. Near Shababad are the 
villages of Shalge) i and Sekomansi. 


. ♦ Yellow Mount. 
J Yellow vale. 


f Colour-mount. 

II Head of the Plain. 


t Mid. Castlea. 
^ Kingston. 
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About midway betw'een Shushter and Dizful is the village of 
Kunak. 

About 4 farsakhs * from Shushter, nearly W., is Deh Naw,f 
a village near which is a very remarkable tappeh of great age. 

To the W. of Kunak is a very large and remarkable tappeh 
called Chaghamish. It appears to have been constructed entirely, 
of mud, nor could I find there any bricks, stones, or pottery. 

1 have not visited the country to the N.E. of Dizful, nor in that 
direction traced the course of the river running by that city. Near 
the point where the river leaves the mountains is the celebrated 
Diz or hill-fort of Shahi. ‘I Hence the river is frequently called 
by the Arabs Shat-el-Diz. 

The neighbourhood of Dizful is well inhabited, and the plain 
between the river and the Kerkhah abounds in villages. Here 
the indigo which is manufactured in Khuzistan is raised, and 
orange and lemon trees find a most favourable soil. 

The villages of Bonowar, Bonowar- Nazir, Tdk, KaVah- 
Nazir, Kal’ah Haji-’Ali, to the right of the river, and those of 
’Abbas-abad, Zibeh, and Zawiyah, to the left, are celebrated for 
their gardens and rich arable land. 

Having thus described the country inhabited by the Bakh- 
tiyaris, I will mention the places where there are ruins, inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, of which I received detailed accounts from 
the Lurs, but had no opportunity of visiting them. 

Tuwah Doverah. — Here sculptures and inscriptions are said to 
be found, but the existence of them is doubtful. 

Asmari, sculptures and inscriptions. 

Near Kakah 'Ala there is a cavern called ’Amad Bil con- 
taining sculptures, which, from the descriptions I received, I 
judge to be Sasanian. Others have, I believe, been found in 
these mountains. There is no part of the (X)untry more difficult 
to visit ; and any attempt to reach those sculptures without being 
well protected, would, I am persuaded, be attended with the 
greatest danger. I was well acquainted with the Chief of the 
Bahmehis, in whose territories they are situated ; but unfor- 
tunately, although frequently in their immediate vicinity, I never 
had an opportunity of visiting them. The Bahmehis, Chiefs and 
all, are a most treacherous and cruel tribe. 

Tang-ta-Solak, near Bihbahan, sculptures, Sasanian. 

Serhuni, near Mei Dawud, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Kalat ’Araban, near Ram-Hormuz, inscriptions, doubtful. 

Masjid and Kal’ah Garah, near Tal Khayyat, inscriptions, 
doubtful. 

Junjeri, above ’Akili, inscriptions. 


Fourteen miles. 


f New ville. 


J Royal. • 
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Lalar Kotek^ inscriptions and sculptures. 

Puli-Negin, an inscription, doubtful. 

Pai-rah, near Susan, sculptures, doubtful. 

The Hamrin hills appear to terminate to the N. of Mendali. 
From that town to the Tigris there is an uninterrupted plain. 
The hills which stretch from Mendali, in a S.E. direction till 
they unite with Kebir Kuh, are a portion of the great limestone 
chain. Parallel with Kebir Kiih, and indeed forming almost a 
portion of those mountains, are the low serrated sandstone hills, a 
continuation of the small range before described. They end, 
however, abruptly with Kebir Kuh, at the plain of Masen-au 
(Mohsen-abad), or continue in very slight undulations to the 
river of Badrai, where all traces of them cease. 

Between Badrai and Mendali, a distance of 35 miles, the 
country is perfectly level. It is inhabited by wandering, parties 
of the Beni Lam, and caravans and travellers are frequently ex- 
posed to much danger. About 8 miles S, 20 W. of Badrai is 
the large village of Jesan, and 4 miles N. 80 E. that of Zerba- 
tiyeh. Badrai, Jesan and Zerbatiyeh have celebrated date- 
groves, and the soil is favourable for the growth of orange and 
lemon trees. The land produces grain of various kinds, cotton 
and hemp ; but the country is so frequently exposed to the de- 
predations of the Arabs that its inhabitants engage little in its 
cultivation. Between Badrai and the Kebir Kuh is the plain of 
Masen Au, in which is the ruined mud fort of Seifi, formerly 
belonging to the Chief of the Fe'ih's. This tribe, however, now 
seldom descends into the plains, which are occupied by the Beni 
Ldm Arabs. The low undulations to the S.W. of the plain of 
Masen Au and Kongilan Aii are considered as the boundaries 
between the Persian aud the Turkish dominions. The river 
Tigris approaches within 20 miles of the Kebir Kuh, and from 
the summits of the mountain I traced its windings through a vast 
extent of country. The Kebir Kuh, which is visible from the 
river, is frequently called the Hainrin Hills by those unac- 
quainted with the country. I need not, however, remark that 
these two ranges have no connexion whatever with each other 
and are indeed of a totally distinct geol logical formation. I have 
also heard it frequently asserted that the hills of Ahwaz are a 
continuation of the Hamn'n chain. It will be seen, however, from 
the preceding remarks, that such is not the case. They are cer- 
tainly nearly of the same formation, and all the hills and moun- 
tains in this part of the globe have a general course to the E. • 
but as the name of Hamrin appears to be nearly local, it cannot 
with more propriety be applied to the hills of Ahwaz' than that 
of Rawanduz would be to Mungasht, of which it is in fact a con- 
tinuation. 
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Hamrin Hills — Kebir Kuh Mountain, 

The mountain called Kebir Kuh * is one of the most lofty and 
imposing* of the whole range. It is interspersed with many plea- 
sant valie\s, and well supplied with sprinp of pure water. The 
greater part of the limestone of which it is composed is very 
fossil iferous. 

Between these hills and the Tigris, in the lower part of its course, * 
there is, as I have before observed, a vast marsh, to the N.E. 
of which we have the low sandstone range, through which flows 
the Tib and the Duwanj. To the N.E, of these hills is the 
plain of Patak, divided to the S.E. by a low ridge from the ex- 
tensive plain of Dasht- 'Abbas, in which there are many ancient 
mounds. This plain is again divided to the S.E. by slightly un- 
dulating ground, from that of Fwani Kerkhah.f 

These plains are all bounded to the N.E. by a low but very 
precipitous range of limestone and conglomerate hills, through 
which flows the river Kerkhah. The whole of this country is 
now uninhabited, except by a few wandering Arabs of the tribe 
of Beni Lam. Many traditions, however, exist in the province 
as to its ancient prosperity and the number of its cities. I suc- 
ceeded under the most favourable circumstances, though not 
without running much risk, in examining the country between 
the Kerkhah, Badrai, and Mendali, but I should earnestly warn 
any European against endeavouring to explore these interesting 
districts without haiing the best protection, as I am persuaded 
that any attempt to do so would be attended with the greatest 
danger. Even in company with a caravan, an European should 
be well disguised, and careful in concealing any instruments or 
suspicious articles which he might have in his possession. I 
should recommend travellers wishing to reach Dizful from 
Baghdad through this country, to proceed first to Badrai, and 
remain there till they could fall in with horsemen belonging to 
the Wall, ’All Khan, returning to their tents, or could send to 
that Chief and obtain his protection. If favourably received by 
the Wall, and able to reach his residence, they would probably 
not find much difficulty in continuing their journey to Dizful, 
accompanied by at least three horsemen belonging to that Chief. 

I do not think that less than three horsemen would be sufficient 
after passing the ’Amalah, or particular tribe rif ’All Kban. By 
all means let the tribe of Sagwand be avoided, and let the tra- 
veller keep as much as possible among the low hills inhabited by 
the Dinar wand, never trusting to a Sheikh of the Beni Lam, as 
his protection would be of very little value, and there is scarcely 
ever a Chief who is acknowledged by all their tribes at the same 
time, and would respect a protection afforded to an European. 


Great moimtaiu. 


t The Pavilion of Kerkhah. 
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It may perhaps be useful to add a few more hints for travellers 
in this province. 

Among the Ali Kethir* and ’Anafijah tribes, there is little 
danger of being plundered, and the country which they inhabit 
may be traversed with safety, unless the tribe be at war. It must^ 
moreover, be observed that the traveller is exposed to attacks 
from plundering parties of the Beni L4m and Borowi^ who fre- 
quently make invasions into the country of those tribes. Between 
Shushter and Dizful, it is better to travel in winter with a caravan. 
In the Bakbtiyari mountains protection from a Chief will only 
avail in his own proper tribe, and will not influence the Chief of 
another. Frequently, indeed, the contrary is the case, and a 
traveller will be subjected to many annoyances, and perhaps 
much danger, in venturing from the residence of one Chief to 
that of his rival. 

The Kuh-geliiyeh tribes, as well as the Mamesennis, are not to 
be trusted. 

The Cha’bs will probably offer no opposition to "the traveller, 
but the Bawls are notoriously treacherous. 

The Dilfan and Silah-silah tribes of the Fe'ilis cannot be trusted, 
and even the protection of their Chiefs is of very little value. 

I do not think that a traveller would run any risk in visiting 
either ’All Khan, Ahmed Khan, or Haider Khan. Major 
Rawlinson, however, has expressed a different opinion. 

The ruins of Seimarrah, or Sirwan, may be reached without 
difficulty during the summer months through ’All Khan, or 
Ahmed Khan, or the local governor of Luristan, 

The road between Shushter and Behbehan may generally be 
followed with safety in company with a caravan. 

It is not prudent to enter the Bakhtiyari mountains without 
first receiving the protection of the Chief through whose territories 
you wish to pass. Frequently a sufficient introduction may be 
obtained from the Chiefs of Shushter, with whom the Bakhtivari 
chiefs are generally in correspondence. 

The tribe of Haft Lang is less to be trusted than the Chabar 
Lang, and the Dinarunis are not to be trusted at all. 

A traveller who w ishes to visit the mountains should have no 
baggage whatever, or any article that may excite the cupidity of 
those among whom be hopes to reside. 

Remarks on the Ancient Geography of Susiana. 

As 1 am unprovided with the authorities necessary for the 
elucidation of the very complicated questions involved in the 
comparative geography of this province, I will confine myself for 

♦ TnU or family of Kethir: Al is here, a noun, and not the article.— F. S. 
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the present, to a few remarks upon the theory adopted by Major 
Rawlinson in his ‘ Memoir of a March from Zohab to Khu- 
zistan.’ * 

Major Rawlinson, in order to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments of the ancient geographers, has assumed that there were 
two cities of the name of Susan or Susa, in the province of • 
Susiana; that the Karun is the Eulaeus; the river of Dizful, 
the Coprates ; the Kerkhah, the Clioaspes; the Abi-Zard, and 
its continuation, the Jerrahi, the Hedyphon, or Hedypnus; and 
the united arms of the Kariin and Dizful rivers, the real Pasitigris. 
The continual changes which have taken place during the last 
century in the course of the various rivers of Khiizistan, near 
their junction with the Shat-al-’Arab and the Persian Gulf, are 
sufficient to prove the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusions from the accounts given by the historians of Alexander 
of the entrance of Nearchus into the province of Susiana. Dr. 
Vincent has mainly founded his arguments in the identification of 
the rivers of Susiana, upon Arrian's description of the position of 
their mouths. The changes which they have undergone even since 
the publication of Dr. Vincent’s work, will sufficiently show the 
fallacy of this basis, and w ill serve to explain the errors into which 
its learned author has consequently fallen. Ptolemy mentions 
the Mosaeus as the first river in Susiana. The only satisfactory 
way of fixing its position is by assuming that the name applied to 
one of the mouths or Khdrs of the Karun, which is still retained 
in the modern name of Khor Musa.t After the Mosaeus, Ptolemy 
places the Eulaeus, then the Oroatis. The rivers which actually 
flow into the northern part of the Persian Gulf are, besides the 
Euphrates, the Karun, the Jerrahi, and the Zohreh, or river of 
Hindiyan. The last has been generally assumed lo be the Oroatis. 

If, then, the Karfin were supposed to be the Eulaeus and Pasiti- 
gris, the Jerrahi would have no representative in the lower part of 
its course, unless it be the Hedyphon, and unless it formerly joined 
the Eulaeus, as was the case according to Strabo and Pliny — a 
supposition which the present state of the country renders not 
altogether improbable. The statement of Arrian J that Nearchus 
ascended the Pasitigris to Susa, and that Alexander descended 
from that city to the Persian Gulf by the Eulaeus, leads to the 
conclusion that both names were applied to the same river. The 
canal by which Alexander sent a part of his fleet into the river 

* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,* vol. ix. 26 — ll6. 

t Tins, which is Arabic, and therefore modern, sigiiihes ‘"the estuary of Moses,” 
and may have bad no connexion whatever with the ancient name Mosaeus. Arguments 
built on such weak foundations (and such are most of Dr. \'iijcent*s) are of very 
small value, — F. S. 

X Arriani ludica, § 42, p. 357. Ed. Gronov. De Exped. Alex. L. vii. § 7, p. 282., 

— *F. S. 
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Euphrates, was derived from the Eulaeus. That canal is undoubt- 
edly the modern Haffar ; consequently the name of Eulaeus is here 
applied to the Kanin. Therefore, in order to reconcile the state- 
ments of Arrian, we must either assume that the name of Pasiti- 


gris was also applied to the Kariin, or to a distinct river to the 
east of the Kanin, although connected in some way with it. The 
Jerrdhi might then be pointed out as the Pasitigris, united with 
the Euiaeus by the canal, now called the Fellahiyah, which is be- 
lieved to be a very ancient work. But this supposition does not 
agree with the best authorities, nor with the statement of Dio- 
dorus, that the Pasitigris was from 3 to 4 stadia broad, and of a 
corresponding depth ; a description which can only suit the river 
Kanin. I therefore conclude that the names of Pasitigris and 
Eulaeus were applied to the same river, and that the Jerrahi must 
be the Hedyphon. It remains to be determined whether the 
name of Eulaeus was applied to the Kariin above its j unction with 
the river of Dizful. Professor Long (‘Journal of the Geograph. 
Soc.,’ v. xii., p. 105) believes the Shapiir to have been the Eulaeus. 
This supposition appears to agree with the statement of Diodorus 
(B. 19, C. 18), that when Antigonus arrived on the west bank of 
the Coprates, Eumenes was to the east of the Pasitigris, and that 
Eumenes recrossed the Pasitigris, and defeated Antigonus, who 
retreated to Badaca,* on the Eulaeus. It is, therefore, to be in- 
ferred that the name Eulaeus here applies to some river to the 
west of the Coprates, either to the Shapiir or to the Kerkhah. 
Although several ancient geographers have evidently applied the 
name of Eulaeus, as well as that of Choaspes to the Kerkhah, it is 
evident, from the best authorities, that they were distinct rivers. 
The Eulaeus, according to Pliny, rises in Media. The Shapur is 
a small stream suddenly emerging from the plain to the west of 
Dizful. We must, therefore, either conclude that Diodorus has 


committed a positive error in calling the river to which Antieonus 
retired the Eulaeus, or that more than one river was known by the 
same name. The only way of reconciling these difficulties is by 
assuming with Mr. Long that the Shapur "is the Eulaeus, and that 
the united waters of the Shapur, the Kartin, and the river of 
Dizful, were also known by that name, as well as by the name of 

Pasitigris. This will explain the assertion of Ptolemv (B 6 C S') 

that the river Eulaeus had two sources— one in Media and’one iii 
Susiana ; that IS to say, that one of its branches, the Conrates 
rose m Media— and that another, the river of Shushter, rose in the 
mountains of Susiana. 


The conflicting statements of various ancient historians and 
geographers a s to the position of Susa may perhaps be explained 


* L. xix. cap. 19. 
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by its vicinity to the three rivers — the Kerkhah^ the Shapur, and 
the river of Dizful — each of which may be seen from the ruins of 
the city. It may also be mentioned in corroboration of this sup- 
position, that the lands on the eastern bank of the Kerkhah still 
retain the name of Susan. Alexander is said by Quintus Curiius 
(v. 3) to have marched from Susa to the Pasitigris in four days. . 
This would agree with the distance between Susa on the Eulaeus 
and the Kartin, by the high road leading from that city to the 
eastern provinces of Persia. 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt as to the position of Susa. 
The principal ruins are on the banks of the Shapur ; but suppos- 
ing the accounts of the grandeur of Susa, furnished by the ancient 
historians, to be without great exaggeration, the city itself, or its 
suburbs, may well have extended to the two rivers on either side. 

The eastern branch of the Karun, the river of Shushter, will, 
however, remain without a name, unless we presume that it was 
called the Pasitigris from its source, as Strabo says (B. 15, p. 729) 
that after the Choaspes come the Coprates and Pasitigris. 

The only evidence advanced by Major Raw! in son in support of 
his opinion, that the river of Shushter is the Eulaeus, is the exist- 
ence of ruins called Susan, in the Bakhtiyari Mountains. In 
order to remove the difficulty, as to the position of the Susa of 
Darius, he presumes that there were two cities of that name: the 
one, and the more ancient, the Shushan of the Scriptures, the Susa 
of Greek Mythology ^ on the Karun and in the mountains of 
Susiana ; the other, the city mentioned by the historians of Alex- 
ander on the Shapur in the plains of Susiana. I see no good 
reason for making this distinction. As I have observed in a for- 
mer part of these notes, there are no remains at Susan to indicate 
the existence of a great city of the Kayanian epoch : while the 
ruins at Shush or Susa correspond in many respects with the de- 
scriptions given by ancient historians, and indicate the site of a 
city little inferior to Babylon itself. The river Shapur does 
actually lave the base of the great mound, and Daniel from the 
palace could have heard the voice which issued from the river. 
Major Rawlinson assumes that the expression “Shushan the 
Palace,” used by Daniel (viii. 2), indicates a distinction between 
two cities : but surely so disputable an inference cannot be ad- 
mitted as an argument of any weight. 

The only fact of any importance that remains to be considered 
IS the existence of a tomb of Daniel at Susan, in the Bakhtiyari 
mountains. No argument can be founded upon the comparative 
ages of the tombs at Shush and Susan, as they are both modern 
buildings. The tradition among the Lurs, that Daniel was buried 
at Susan, may be favourable to Major Rawlinson’s supposition ; 
but it must be observed that the traditions preserved by the ear-* 
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liest Christians, which still exist among the Sabaeans and the Jews, 
point to the tomb on the river Shapur, as the real burial-place of 
the Prophet.* 

The Sabaeans divide the Kerkhah, which they believe to be a 
sacred stream, into three parts, one of which is called Akhrokh 
’Alailha,” “ the Upper Kerkhah/' The similarity of this word 
with the name used in Daniel, “ Ulai/’f might perhaps be used as 
an argument in favour of the identity of the Eulaeus and the 
Kerkhah. 

It will of course be borne in mind that the course of the Shapur 
has varied greatly, and that the river formerly joined the Karun 
below Bandi-Kir, 

The only remaining river of Susiana to be identified would be 
the Oroatis, which, from the statement of Pliny, that it divided 
Elymais from Persia Proper, w*e shall have no difficulty in recog- 
nising as the Hindiyan river, which actually separates in part of 
its course the modern provinces of Pars and Khuzistan. 

I will now endeavour to identify the sites of a few cities men- 
tioned by western and oriental geographers. 

Seleucia was one of the principal cities of Elymais. According 
to Strabo4 it was called Soloce, and was situated on the Hedy- 
phon. Major Rawlinson believed the site of this city to be marked 
by the ruins of Manjanik on the Abi Zard. There are no ruins, 
however, at Manjanik of an earlier than the Sasanian epoch. On 
the Ab ’^Ala, which is a larger tributary to the Jerrahi than the 
Abi Zard, there are several ancient sites and mounds : some on 
the left bank of the river have retained the name of Sileisah.§ 

Patak, between the sources of the Dawarij, has been pointed 
out as the site of Badaca, but the assertion of Diodorus, that that 
city was upon the Eulaeus, is in direct opposition to this supposi- 
tion. There are no ruins at Patak of sufficient size to mark the 
site of a large city. 

The extensive ruins at Mai Amir are of considerable import- 
ance. They may be those of Sosirate ; and it is here that we may 
look for the site of those great temples which, having bv theiV 
wealth excited the cupidity of the Greek conquerors, were finally 
despoiled by Antiochus the Great. The sculptures and inscrip- 
tions of a sacred character, which abound in the neighbouring 


♦ See also the remarkable inscribed stone of which Mr. Walpole has given a plate 
from Colonel Monteith s drawing in • Travels in Various Countries of the Kast ’ fi. p. 
426. — F. S. > • r* 

^ See 'Alla above (Dan. vi. 3) (L.) 'Alla, which is almost identical with the 
Arabic, has probably no relation to U'lai (Dan. viii. 2), which has not the same 

radical letters, but is nearly identical with the Greek Eulaeus, F. S. 

; xvi p. 741. Strabo says previously;' i. e. before the Greeks took it— F S 
} If rightly written, this would bear only a very slight resemblance to Soloite, or 
Seleukia. — -F. S. 
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mountains, and have been partly described in these notes, prove 
that this city was a seat of Magian worship. I trace also in iMab 
Amir the site of the Sasanian city of A’idij, which is mentioned in 
the Murasld-el-Ittila’ as a large city, the capital of the district 
bearing that name, and as situated in a mountainous country be- 
tween Isfahan and Ahwaz. In the Mojem-el-Buldan, Aidij is 
described as a city and district between Khiizistan and Isfahan 
under an independent King. It is said to have no other water 
for inigatiqn than rain. Its bridge, called the Bridge of Jirzad, 
was one of the wonders of the world. It had a celebrated 
Pyraeum, or fire-temple ; and sculptures within two farsakhs, 
called Suwar. This description corresponds exactly with the 
plain of Mai- Amir. The ruins on the Kanin, below Susan, are 
probably the remains of the Bridge of Jirzad ; and the name of 
Suwar may perhaps still be traced in that of Shah-Suwar given 
by the Lurs, to the sculptures at the western extremity of the 
plain. 

The Sasanian city of Arjan * has already been identified with 
the ruins upon the river Kurdistan to the E. of the city of Beh- 
behan. The remains of the celebrated Bridge of Dekkan f are 
still found near the river. 

The sculptures in the Tangi-Solak evidently denote the site of 
a fire-temple, and it is probable that near this spot stood the great 
Magian place of worship, Mariyan, which is described by Jaihani 
as situated on the confines of Pars and Khuzistan. 

The ruins of Ram Hormuz, a city built by Hormuz, son of 
Shapur, may still be traced round the modern village, which 
bears the same name. According to the Mo jem-el-Buldan, Ram 
Hormuz was built by Anushirawan. 

Near the present town of Shushter, there are ruins of an earlier 
epoch than the Sasanian, but I have hitherto been unable to 
recognise in them the site of any ancient city. The attempt to 
identify Shushter with Susa has, I presume, been abandoned. 
I'he canals and other w orks of the Sasanian kings existing near 
that city have been very accurately described by Major Raw- 
linson. 

I have discovered and fixed with accuracy the position of the 
city of 'Askeri-Mukram, one of the most celebrated settlements 
of the Arab conquerors. It was built, according to the author of 
the Mo jem-el- Buldan, upon the site of the ancient Persian city 
of Rustam -Kowadh, and according to the Noz-hatu-l-KiiIub, 
was also called Burji -Shapur ; according to Jalhani, ArdeshiV 
and Masrukan. The ruins of the city which now' occupy each 

♦ Arrejan, Rejan, or Afghan. Jihan-numa, p. 271. 

f Beew in Mr. Layard's AIS., but Yekan, ‘‘ unique/’ in a MS. of the Noz-hatu-1- 
Kuiub. — F. S. • 
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bank of the Abi Gargar, near the Bandi-Kir, have been particu- 
larly described in a former part of these notes. 

I believe the ruins at Shah-abad to have been correctly iden- 
tified by Major Ravvlinson with the city of Jundi Shapdr, called 
by the Syrians Beit-Lapet.* 

At Dizful there are remains which evidently indicate the site 
of an ancient city, and I recognise in this spot the position of the 
castle of Lethe, or of Oblivion, in which Shapdr confined the 
Armenian monarch, Arsaces II. In Chamchan’s ‘ History of 
Armenia ’ this castle is called Hanush or Onush, which in the 
Armenian language means oblivion, and according to Pusant, a 
bishop of the fourth century referred to by that author, Hunt- 
mesh or Huntmush.j which word is said to have the same signi- 
fication as Hanush. In the Murasid-el-Ittila, and in the 
Mo’jem-el'Buldan, Dizful is called Anda-l-misk.J 

The ruins of Twani-Kerkhah are evidently the remains of 
the Sasanian city of Kerkh, and of Karkha-Ledan, a bishopric of 
the early Christians. According to the Syriac authorities quoted 
bv Assemani, Karkha-Ledan W£is an episcopal city of the 
Huzites,§ under the metropolitan of the Elamites. It is called 
Kerkhah-Khuzisiani in the Mo jem-el-Buldan. 

According to the Noz-hatu-l-Kulub, Kawizah was built by 
Shapur-Zu-l-aktaf, but no remains exist near the modern city to 
warrant a supposition of so early an origin. In the Mo jem-el- 
Buldan, it is said to have been founded by Debis-ibn-Raidh-el 
Asadi. IJ 

I discovered the ruins of the very ancient city of Tib in the 
vear 1842. Their position corresponds accurately w ith the dis- 
tances and description given by the eastern geographers. Ac- 
cording to the Mo jem-el-Buldiin, Tib was a city belonging to 
the Nabathaeans. also called Sabaeans, whose language was 
spoken by its inhabitants. It was said to have been founded by 
Seth, the son of Adam ! and was situated between Khuzislan or 
Ahwaz and Wash. By I bn Haiikal, Tib is placed at the dis- 
tance of two days' journey from Shush. The Sabaeans and other 
inhabitants of the district preserve numerous traditions to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the city. 

* In the Noz-hatu-l-Kulub it is stated that Ardeshir Babegan pl'^ced Jundi Shapur 
on both sides of the river, and to connect the different parts of the city together, built 
a bridge of thirty-two arches, 5*20 paces in length, and 15 in breadth, calling it Puli- 
Anda-l-inishk [Abundance of Musk, the ancient name of Dizful]. Jundi Shapur ap- 
pears. thereforf, to have been confounded with Dizful. ^ 

I C-.inpare the Turkish words “ unutmak,’* to forget ; “ unutmish," forgotten. 

t Major Rawliiison has placed this castle iu the valley of Susan, but, as it appears 
to me, without sufficient authority. 

^ Khiizis, I. €. People of Kliuzistan,- — F. S. 

, i' Th’s chief must not b-^ confounded with one of the same name who built the city 
of Ilillah, in the time of Tayi-li-llah, the’Abbcisi Caliph (a.d. 974 991). 
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The site of the ancient city of Be'it-Daraya,* which, according 
to its name, was built by one of its later kings of the Kayanian 
dynasty, is still marked by a vast mound near the modern village 
of Badrai, a corruption of its former name. This city was also 
called by the Syrians, Dairo-kuni, and by the Arabs Dorkena. 
It contained a celebrated monastery belonging to the early 
Nestorian church. It was the usual burial-place of the archbi- 
shops of Seleucia, and with Be'it-Ksaya, or Baksaya,j formed an 
episcopal see. 

The name of Beit Ksaya may be traced in that of the village 
of Baghsayeh or Bagh-Shahi ("an evident corruption of the an- 
cient name), which is situated to the south of Badrai. Both 
these towns are mentioned in the Murasid-el-Ittila.’ 

There are many other sites in the country described in these 
notes, which might be identified with cities and towns meniioned 
by the eastern and western geographers. I am compelled, how- 
ever, to confine myself for the present to the mention of the most 
remarkable places which I have visited. 


* Badaraya; Assemani. Bibl, Orient., iv, 726. — F.S. 
t Assemaiu, Bibl. Orient, iv. 729. — F. S. 
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Abdan&n, 

Deh-LuraHj 

Day^t. 
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48awaml, 

Is-hak, 

Sharafwand, 

Miiijiwi, 

Hasuayii 

Saki. 
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II. — Narrative of Mr. William Cooper Thomsons Journey 
from Sierra Leone to Timbo, Capital of Fvtah Jdllo, in Western 

Africa. Communicated hy Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper Thomson, linguist to the Church Missionary 
Society at Sierra Leone, was sent by the governor of that colony 
on a mission to the Imam or Sovereign of Futah Jallo, a large 
tract occupied by the Fulahs or Fullas, lying in the hills about 
400 miles N.E. of that settlement. The principal object of this 
mission was to open a road for a regular line of traffic through 
that country between the colony and the negro states on the 
Jaliba or Niger. As Mr. Thomson had resided for some time 
at Sierra Leone, engaged in studying the native languages and 
assisting in translations of the Scriptures for the use of the mis- 
sionaries, he was in many respects peculiarly well qualified for 
the service to which he was appointed. To considerable talents 
and some acquaintance with various branches of knowledge, he 
added great zeal, perseverance, and courage, tempered by much 
forbearance and patience under very irritating and trying circum- 
stances. 

Some of those feuds which are the constant scourge of the 
small negro states near the coast, prevented Mr. Thomson from 
proceeding by the most direct route to Futah Jallo ; he therefore 
went by sea to the mouth of the Malagiya or Melakuri River, 
and thence to the town bearing that name, the chief of which was 
on friendly terms with the colony. But even at the outset of his 
journey his progress was impeded by the mutual jealousies and 
narrow views of the petty chiefs who are masters of the coast, 
and who, from a desire of monopolizing the traffic, are very 
unwilling to allow' of any direct intercourse between the European 
nations and the people of the interior. His firmness, however, 
and determination to overcome more than ordinary obstacles, 
enabled him at length to reach Timbo, the capital of Futah 
Jallo. His reception there was favourable; but the authority of 
the Imam, whose sovereignty is rather spiritual than temporal, 
is so restricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were both 
unwilling to promote the trade between Sierra Leone and the 
countries to the east, and desirous to retain so profitable a guest, 
that fresh difficulties were continually thrown in his way, which 
kept him a sort of prisoner in Futah Jallo, till a civil contest 
arose, which occasioned the deposition of the Imam with whom he 
was sent to negotiate. The new Imam, however, treated Mr. 
Thomson with marked distinction, and he appeared to be on the 
point of obtaining an escort eastw ard, when a draught of fresh 
milk drunk while he was much heated by a long walk, caused a 
\'iolent attack of bilious fever, which carried him off after a few 
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days’ illness^ on the 26th of November, 1843. The difficulties 
overcome and privations endured by Mr. Thomson were such as 
few travellers have experienced. During his residence in Fdtah 
Jallo for nearly two years, he had the misfortune to lose one of 
his children and his wife, who remained in the colony. His 
other son, then about twelve years old, accompanied him, and, • 
after his friends at Sierra Leone had been for several months in 
anxious expectation of further intelligence from his father, re- 
turned in good health, bringing the account of his father’s death, 
and being the bearer of his papers, for the use of which the 
Society is indebted to her Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Thomson, having set sail from Sierra Leone in the fore- 
noon of Thursday the 23rd of December, 1841, arrived, after a 
tedious passage from baffling winds, at Mr. Weston’s factory at 
Mahala,'*' about half-past 4 in the morning of the 24th. Here 
he was kindly received by Mr. Lucas, the gentleman in charge, 
who gave him a letter for Mr. Ward, Mr. Westons agent at 
Melakuri. At 3 in the afternoon he left Mahala, and though 
wind and tide were both favourable, was not able to reach Mala- 
gi'ya till 6 on the following morning. He then fell in wdth Kalli 
Modu, who having gone to Mr. Shaw’s factory, instead of pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Weston's, had passed him in the night. They 
landed together, and in the town met Morri Lahai,| with several 
of his people, returning from the mosque. He welcomed them 
with seeming cordiality, conducted them to his own quarter of the 
town, and assigned to each of them a separate house. After 
stating the object of their visit, and being told that a meeting 
would take place the next day in order to consider of it, they re- 
tired to their respective lodgings. On getting up about two 
hours afterwards, Mr. Thomson was a good deal mortified to 
learn from Sannasi J that Kalli Modu had just had a second inter- 
view with their host, and that he feared serious obstacles would be 
thrown in their way, as the Chiefs of Malagiya felt themselves 
slighted by the Governor’s having projected and sent a mission to 
the interior through their country, without first consulting them, 
or even apprising them of his intention. 

26^A. — About 1 o’clock on the following day, hearing that the 
chiefs were beginning to assemble, Mr. Thomson got ready the 
presents set apart for Bamba Mama Lahai, or Morri Lahai as he 
is briefly called, and repaired to the meeting, anticipating oppo- 
sition, but by no means prepared for the decided hostility to the 
\dews of the colonial government w hich he afterwards experienced. 
The conduct of Kalli Modu had already raised his suspicions 

» Mahallaht 

t A corruption of the Arabic word Al-hajt, i. e. the Pilgrim. — F. S. , 

X A Mandingo, Mr. Thomson's interpreter. 
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that he and his family wished to engross the entire direction of, 
and possess an absolute control over, the political and commer- 
cial intercourse between the colony and the neighbouring nations, 
if he could by any possibility extend his influence so far. This 
suspicion gained strength from his conduct at the meeting. Morri 
Lahai and his assembled chiefs welcomed him with much appa> 
rent cordiality, as is usually the case, whatever opposition may 
afterwards be disclosed. The chiefs professed to be offended at 
the Governor’s having sent a mission into the interior without pre- 
viously apprising them of his intention, and Mr. Thomson soon 
discovered that Kalli Modu, who had engaged to introduce him 
to the head men of the neighbouring and superior town of Meli- 
kuri, had become a party to an intrigue designed to prevent his 
progress. They endeavoured, in the first instance, to detain him 
at Malagiya till another of their endless palavers had taken 
place. A pressing invitation, however, from Mohammedu, Kele- 
tigi (chief warrior), and Lamina* Yansani, the head men of Meli- 
kuri, having been received by Mr. Thomson, he proceeded to that 
place on Monday the 27th. It is only about an bourns passage 
above Malagiya. There also he received a very friendly wel- 
come; but two of his Malagiya friends made their appearance 
at the palaver, and on the following day he found, to l^s great 
mortification, that he should be detained there six days, till in- 
structions could be received from Alifa,t the sovereign of that 
part of the country, who was then at some distance in the interior, 

29^A. — On the subsequent day, Mr. Thomson, by rousing the 
jealousy entertained by his present hosts of any interference on 
the part of their neighbours at Malagiya, succeeded in defeating 
a scheme formed for his detention at that place till they could 
send him back to the colony ; and, on the last day of the year, a 
messenger from Alifa arrived with the announcement of tke 
speedy arrival of a deputation of chiefs and bearers to escort him 
up the country. 

In the mean time, Mr. Thomson, availing himself of the good 
offices of one of the merchants who had a factory at Tettuka, on 
the coast near the mouth of the river, and about 6 or 7 hours’ 
sail from Melikuri, accompanied that gentleman thither, got his 
astronomical instruments adjusted, and received some requisite 
supplies of ammunition and other necessaries. 

Alifa s three chiefs, sent to escort Mr. Thomson on his road to 
their master, arrived on the 3rd of January, 1842; but it soon 
appeared that in trustworthiness they were, if possible, worse than 
the rulers of Malagiya and Melikuri. They immediately entered 
into the schemes already devised to drive the envoy back by inti- 

♦ El.Amin (Arab.). f KbaliYah, “ Vicegerent’* (Arab.). 
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midation, and get possession of his property ; and it was not till the 
8th day of that month that, by the aid of the Keletigi and his son 
Ansumana (’Osman), and on paying beforehand a most exorbitant 
price, he was able to obtain carriers, and quit a place where he 
had experienced such vexatious delay, and had to combat such 
universal and persevering intrigues. 

We were thus at last,” he says, enabled to start; and the 
order of march was as follows : — Louis Monaquais* and my son 
in front, followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with muskets, 
Louis carrying a fowling-piece and the sextant and quadrant ; 
after them two Sulimas followed by two Melakdrf men ; then two 
Sierra Leone men with cutlasses; next two Sulimas and two 
Melakuri men followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with 
muskets, and so on, to the rear, which, being usually the object 
of attack, was brought up by myself and Sannasf, preceded by two 
Sierra Leone men with firelocks. I mixed the people in this 
manner to prevent their running off with the loads into the bush, 
as well as to prevent them from uniting to overpower and disarm 
our colony people, as has been done more than once in this 
country to our traders. Our people, in addition to their loads, 
carried either muskets or cutlasses, and their own little bundles 
above all ; yet they made no grumbling as to the weight, as the 
natives did. We had only reached the middle of the town, how- 
ever, when the four Sulimas f again threw down their loads, de- 
manding that the loads of tw’o of them should be divided afresh, 
or at least reduced, and the other two, who carried a box, refused 
to carry it any farther. Two of our Sierra Leone bovs, how'ever, 
cheerfully consented to exchange loads with the two latter, and 
others took a portion of the loads previously borne by the former, so 
that we once more got into the line of march. We w ere thus at last 
enabled to leave this den of treachery”. The old ICeletigi, who aC" 
companied us to the river-side, on parting, put into my hand his own 
staff as a sort of passport, and gave myself and my son a long and 
affectionate benediction, promising to pray day and night for us 
and our safe return. The Sierra Leone people residing at that 
place, also, who had accompanied us so far, took leave of us with 
many blessings, each of them putting into my son's hand some 
trifling present of oranges, tamarinds, or country bread, &c., and 
It will be months ere w e meet such kind looks as we have left 
behind us. Ansumana insisted on carrying me over the river, 
and accompanied us for about a mile and a half to our first 


French negro from Gorte, long employed as a sailor, brought to Mr. 

iinnn afterwards appeared, the only one of his attendants 

upon whose fidelity he could depend. 

hv ^ territory to the N.E. of Melakfiri, and separated from it 

by Tambakka and Limba. It was visited by Major Laing in 1822. • 
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halting-place. He has been a kind friend to me, and will, I fear, 
suffer from having preferred the approbation of the colony to that 
of his own people.” 

Melakhri stands at the highest point to which the river bearing 
its name is navigable. Its situation is picturesque, as it is built 
^ on the sloping banks of a large basin, formed by the confluence 
of the jMelakuri and Mawretta rivers, and partly by the obstruc- 
tion to their passage occasioned by several small rocky islands 
covered with brushwood, here and there overshadowed by a tall 
cotton-tree.* To the N.E. and S. it is surrounded by undulating 
hills either now cultivated, or covered with thick copse, the re- 
mains of former cultivation. Some few relics of the primaeval 
forests may be perceived here and there. To the W. the river is 
shut in by a dense mass of mangroves, f which forms a beautifully 
tufted screen of dark green foliage. The trunk of a large tree, 
which formerly served as a bridge over the brook on which the town 
stands, gave rise to its name Mel-a-kuri, f. the bridge over 
the brook.” The town consists of four distinct quarters ; Mela- 
kuri proper, or the Old Town ; Bramaya, or Ibrahtmiya, Ibra- 
him’s Town ; Fa-Morriya, Fa-Morri’s Town ; and Aliya, or Alfs 
Town.J The two former stand on the S. and the latter on the 
N. side of the basin described above. They are separated by 
narrow strips of ground, but appear at a distance like one con- 
nected town. Each has its distinct governor or chief, who appa- 
rently has Utile influence or authority. Alifa himself, who 
resides in the oldest and principal quarter, though nominally 
sovereign, has not even the power to punish malefactors when 
they are protected by the inferior chiefs. Melakiiri is not of any 
great age. It was begun by Boro Lai (El Haji) Sankong, Alifa’s 
grandfather, and fell into decay on the decline of the slave-trade. 
The establishment of the timber-trade, however, raised it to 
greater prosperity than ever : but the negroes are improvident ; 
the timber near the town has all been felled, and but for the 
exjKirt of rice to the colony, the inhabitants could not now gain a 
subsistence. Cotton, henneh, and ground-nuts might be raised 
in large quantities ; and the forests in that and the adjoining 
countries abound in coffee. The trade carried on by the chiefs 
is now confined to rice, ground-nuts,§ some cattle, hides, wax, and 
a little gum. A few carry on a small trade with the Portuguese 
in kola-nuts, ;| furnished principally by the Limba and Tambakka 


'* Erio'iendron Guineense or Orieiitale ; Ceiba of Adauson. 

-f- Rhizophora Mangle, 

; •• The termination • ya,' Mr. Thomson says, “ signifies Quarter, District. Thus 
Madiuah, on the Bullom shore, he adds, » ,3 called by the 86 , 6 ,, Dallamoduyah or 
Dali. I Modus Town. * j 7 

6 Arachis hypog»a. 

II Proi>erly Gulu, or Zuni. It is the beau of the Sterculia acuminata. 
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Z^escription of Melakdrt 

countries ; in trifling quantities byT^mne, or Ximani, and Benna. 
They purchase about fifty for a head of tobacco or two strings of 
small red beads, called by them matat and by the merchants 
comeola, which they sell to the Portuguese at an enormous profit. 

Melakuri almost everywhere shows the marks of decay ; de- 
serted houses and ruined gateways continually meet the eye and 
its best buildings cannot be compared with those of many Temne 
towns, whose inhabitants are held in such contempt by the Susus. 

The houses, with a very few exceptions, consist of one circular 
room with two or three small sleeping- chambers under the pro- 
jecting roof. Their walls are formed by alternate courses of sun- 
baked bricks and well-tempered clay from a pit hard by ; when 
formed into a ductile mass with water, and trodden down till it 
has acquired a sufficient consistency, it is used as mortar or applied 
as a course alternating with bricks in the wall. Inferior houses 
are made of wattle-work plastered with the mortar just described, 
and afterw ards with a thin coat of mud. The roof is a conical 
covering of thatch, made of Guinea or elephant grass, the haum of 
which is from four to six feet in length, and it projects beyond 
the w all so far as to allow very little light to enter the two doors — 
the only openings with which the house is provided ; but poles or 
props supporting the outer edge of the thatch form a veranda 
round the house, in which the natives pass much of their time. 
To read or write in such dark abodes is, as may be supposed, no 
easy matter. Of moveable furniture, except a few mats, they 
have none. Their bedsteads, benches, and cupboards are all 
fixtures, formed of mud or clay, and often ornamented with 
square or fluted mouldings — the work, as is all the rest of the 
edifice, of its owner’s wives, who are the only domestic labourers 
employed by him. One house in Melakuri is approached by a 
flight of six semicircular steps ; the room to which they lead has 
on each side only a parapet about four feet high, and its roof, 
made of split and shining bamboo, and about thirty feet high, 
gives a lightness and airiness as grateful as it is unusual in this 
country ; the neatness of the mats and decorations of the remain- 
ing furniture speak equally in favour of the taste and skill of the 
owner’s eldest wife, who was his architect and builder. A couch 
with curved arms and fluted mouldings, covered with a beautifully 
coloured web and backed by a white one hanging from the roof, 
give an air of comfort to this otherwise cold and hard bed. 
About a foot distant in front of it, a circle of about two feet in 
diameter cut into the floor serves as a hearth, on which fire is 
kept burning all night in the rainy season.* The only public 


* “ Whatever people might imagine as to smoke,’’ says Mr. Thomson, ** in a house 
without a chimney, the lofty roof obviates this; anJ from experience in the Temne 

country, I can l^ar grateful testimony to the comfort of a bright fire in a cold stormy 
night, even within little more than a foot of one’s bed,” The negroes, however, kept 
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buildings are two mosques in Melakiiri and two in Famorriyah ; 
they consist of two contiguous rooms, one for the men, the other 
for the women, who all repeat their prayers after the same f6d4^ 
or leader in the mosque. Even as native structures they are 
mean and ill built. In three of these adjoining quarters there 
are schools ; three in M^akiiri, kept by the Fod^, who had alto- 
gether thirty-three scholars ; two in Famorriyah, with thirty-one 
scholars ; and two in ’Aliy ah, with three scholars. The inhabitants 
of Bramiyah, the fourth towm, are ^Imost all pagans from Benna, 
Sumbuyah, and Sulima. The girls are never taught to read. 
The masters are almost all from Bundu, and therefore Fulas or 
Mandigos ; the scholars are the domestic servants of their teach- 
ers, ill clothed and fed, almost starved indeed, for the four or five 
years during which they are under instruction. The first ten 
Surahs or chapters of the Koran, which they learn to read and 
transcribe, without being able to construe them, form the whole 
amount of the acquirements of most ; but a few learn the whole 
of that book by heart. If unable, when their schooling is com- 
pleted, to make a proper compensation to their teacher, or pro- 
vide him with a slave, they remain with him for a time to ** work 
out,” as they term it, “their freedom.” Those who wish to 
pursue their studies still further, learn the TauWdi,t a work on 
the ceremonies of their religion, by which they qualify them- 
selves to slaughter animals in the legal form ; and afterwards 
A-r-risalata-1 awwal and A-r-risalah sam.J the former a system 
of divinity, the latter a work on law, particularly the law of 
inheritance, &c. A student who has mastered these works is 
considered as duly qualified to take a part in the discussion of 
theological and legal questions. Books are so scarce, that Mr. 
Thomson never saw' a complete copy of the Koran in Melakiiri. 
A board, called a wallakoch, of white and very close-grained 
wood, is used as a slate on which the lesson — a short portion of 
the Koran — is written by the teacher ; and, as soon as learnt, the 
WTiting§ is washed off, and the board scrubbed with some rough 
leaves of a plant called by the Temnes anana, which might be 
used for polishing w'ood. The scholar usually begins to learn 
writing w'hen he has been under his teacher for three months. 

The food and clothing, even of the chiefs, is poor and wretched ; 


fires burning in their huts to drive away the mosquitoes, and M. Adanson found it 
impossible to sleep in them on that account. — (Voyage au Senegal.) 

* I’he Fode of the Mandingos is the Imam of the Turks ; but as the latter word is 
used by the negroes in the sense of ‘ Sovereign,’ it cannot be substituted for Fode 

f Tauhid means tlie Unity of God : this is, therefore, in all probability, a general 
treatise on Mohammedan theology. ' ° 

♦ These titles signify “ The First and Second Treatise," and are, perhaps, Moham- 
medan law-books. It must be remembered that among Muselmans law and divinity 
are nearly identical. 

i Their ink is probably made, like that of the Asiatics, of lamp-black moistened 
With gum- water, and therefore easily washed off. 
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wild yams, unpalatable and often unwholesome, were at that 
time their principal article of diet : but the ravages made by 
swarms of locusts for four successive years had impoverished the 
country. Of the commonest arts and manufactures these people 
have scarcely any notion ; there was not a carpenter, shoemaker, 
or smith in the place, and no more than three weavers were seen, 
there by Mr. Thomson. 

The government is a sort of aristocracy, consisting of sixteen 
chiefs, nine of whom are Santigis, counsellors or ministers to 
Alifa their chief, and employed by him to decide cases of in- 
ferior moment, or as his envoys on important business. They 
all possess one or more towns inhabited by their slaves, and with- 
out their concurrence, their superior chief seems to have little 
power of enforcing his commands. 

A more unprincipled people than those of Melakuri,” says 
Mr. Thomson, “from what I have heard and experienced, cannot 
easily be met with. They live in a state of perpetual enmity 
and jealousy among themselves, and are oppressive and injurious 
to such as come to settle among them. I desire most sincerely 
to thank God for having enabled me to escape from their most 
inhospitable town, and get safely out of their hands the property 
intrusted to my care.’’ 

The Harmattan prevailed during the greater part of the time 
that Mr. Thomson remained at Melakuri, and he and his people 
in consequence suffered from colds and sore throats with slight 
attacks of ague. Many of the inhabitants look sickly ; and from 
the expanse of water surrounded by hills, and leaving at ebb 
tide a large area of mud, the exhalations cannot but render the 
place unhealthy. Two insane persons and one idiot were seen 
there : and three monstrous births had occurred a short time 
before ; the deformed infants were starved to death, their mothers 
not being allowed to suckle them ; and a sa-dakah, or sacrifice,* 
was offered up to avert the wrath of God and the impending 
calamity indicated by this extraordinary visitation on the true 
believers. The whole population of the four villages forming 
the township of Melakuri cannot exceed 1000 persons. The 
population in the neighbouring country is much scattered, as 
their farms occupy much space. They are cultivated by slaves, 
of whom some masters have 150 ; Mr. Thomson does not give 
any estimate of the whole population, but from the above data it 
can hardly exceed 50,000 souls. 

“ It was half- past five (p.m.) ere we got out of the town, w^hich, 
thanks to the thick bush, very speedily receded from our view. 


* Sadakah jg, properly, an eleemosynary gift made to God, and not the sacrifice of 
a beast. Mr. Thomson seems to have mistaken the meaning of this term. — F. S. 
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The road was exceedingly rugged and broken, but our joy 
on feeling that we were once more on our way smoothed every 
asperity, and we got on with light hearts. The road was a narrow 
winding path between tall forest-trees, so that it was difficult to 
ascertain its bearings ; but the horizontal line between Melakuri 
and the town of Tuggedarro, where we halted for the night, lies 
N.E. Our course was much obstructed by “lumpers/* that is, 
short lengths of trees laid across the path for the hauling of 
timber ; they are laid about five or six feet apart, and that for 
five or six miles, so that the traveller has continually to change 
his pace in stepping over them, which makes his walk very 
laborious : not one of our party, however, complained of fatigue. 
The wood through which we passed was interspersed with lofty 
cotton* and plum trees, f and there were some fine farms with 
their rice-walls or ricks still standing, on the left hand. The 
soil is a fine vegetable mould, lying on the ferruginous gravelly 
freestone common in the colony. At our second halt it was so 
dark as to make a lantern necessary for those who carried the 
barometer and other instruments ; the chronometer I would not 
trust to any of the people. Two fine rivulets were crossed, and 
the water was very acceptable. Three men with country flam- 
beaux met us near the town, having been apprised by two of 
Alifa’s messengers of our approach. 

The town of Tuggedarro, of which we had a fine view when 
the moon rose, was once a considerable place, but is now in ruins, 
having been destroyed in 18'21;{:by Al-Imami ’Amara, king of all 
the Moriya and Benna country, with a great part of Tambakka 
and Tamiso. The blackened walls bear witness to the extent of 
the town, as well as to the means of its destruction. Manama, or 
Maya Modu, its chief, did not venture to return to it till within 
the last three years, and could not rebuild it in its former style of 
splendour, with large houses and gateways and ample galleries 
round them. 

Tuggedarro, Lord’s Day, ^th January. — Besides our own 
people, many of the inhabitants, and two of Alifa’s messengers, 
attended divine service this morning. As I could not address 
them in Siisu, a few only could understand : but they listened 
with much attention. To several who understood Tamne I spoke 
a few words apart. As the sun was very hot in the afternoon, I 
asked the chief to allow me the use of the Meshidi (Mesjidi), i.e. 
mosque, which he readily granted. Many people attended and 
behaved with great decorum. They seem^ed much pleased with 
the singing, as some of our colony boys sing well. 

After break fist on Monday morning we left Tuggedarro at 


* * Eriodendron. 


f Spondias? 


I See Laings ‘ Travels,’ p. 7. 
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Tuggedarro — Mola — Mela-Musa, 

8h. 10m. A.M., and after a brisk march over a good road, though 
occasionally encumbered with lumpers and fallen trees, with a 
N.N.E. course we reached Mola at 12h. 15m., having travelled 
about 10 miles. We made three halts of about 15m. each, and 
crossed three fine brooks, one of them being about 6 yards wide. 
We crossed several savannahs covered with grass from 8 to 12 feet 
high, w'hich made the path very sultry ; a few stunted oaks were 
seen here and there. No tracks of even a deer or fileatamba 
were seen, though our guides remembered the time when ele- 
phants and leopards abounded in this country. The roads, it 
appears, were not so obstructed in Sultan Lai’s time, but Gara 
Fode, the present ruler of Benna, thinks the impassability of 
the road by horsemen is a security against an invasion by the 
Fulas. 

Mola is pleasantly situated on the north-western bank of the 
river named from it, and ought to be very healthy, as it enjoys 
the sea-breeze which comes up the valley, passing over cleared 
and cultivated land. The town is well built, and has at least 500 
inhabitants. It is the frontier town on the southern border of 
Benna, the last brook we crossed, called Kobatu, being the boun- 
dary between it and Morriyah. Though in a pagan country, it has 
a larger and better mosque than that at Melakuri, and one school 
kept by a Mandigo, who, however, had only three scholars. Its 
gardens are well stocked and neatly fenced. Its Chief Sere, or Sidi 
Kabba, seems to be a vassal of the potent Banna Lai, sovereign 
of Benna. I am sincerely thankful to God for having twice ex- 
tricated me from the snares and intrigues of these jealous Man- 
digos. 

Though I was up at 4h. 30m. this morning (Tuesday. 1 1th Janu- 
ary), we w'ere detained till near 8h. A.M. to replace Sultan Modu's 
servant, who had to return to Melakuri. Our course was nearly 
due E. I tried in vain to hire a horse from the schoolmaster, 
but would not buy one, as I preferred trying what I could do on 
foot, though I had heard from our guides that w^e should now enter 
a hilly country. Being a native of a mountainous countrv, I was 
desirous of measuring my powers with the steep roads of Africa. 
Though I still carried the box containing the chronometer, I 
have not yet felt what, in Scotland, I should have called fatigue. 
After crossing tw^o rocky hills covered with wood, two extensive 
grass- fields, and three brooks, we reached a small slave- town 
called Mela- Musa, from a mel or tree laid across its brook. It 
belongs to Mola. The hills were about 300 feet high and 
pretty steep each way : the streams deep enough to reach a man’s 
loins, but I managed to go over them by nyankatoes, or trees laid 
across. The road, consisting generally of small ferruginous, 
gravel, with a little reddish quartz lying in a deep rut, was very * 
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wearisome to the carriers, who sunk an inch or two at every step ; 
however, they trudged on merrily till we reached Mela- Musa at 
9 A.M., having travelled full 3 miles, as we walked very briskly. 

After resting a quarter of an hour we again started for Kafu, 
and after crossing a steep hill covered with wood on the western, 
and with grass and savannah-oak on the other side, we descended 
into a wide sandy level leading to a woody tract of half-grown 
forest, at the extremity of which was a fine pool of clear water, 
formed by some fallen trees which obstructed the course of a 
stream ; a tree laid across the deepest part, and hound to two 
others standing on each side of the channel, formed a bridge. Just 
beyond it we reached another slave-town, also called Mela-Musa, 
from the bridge just described; it belongs to Kafu, which we 
reached at lOh. 20m. a.m. Our distance from the last resting- 
place was about 3 miles. 

Kafu stands on a rather flat circular eminence, skirted by high 
trees mixed w ith underw ood ; like Mol a, it has a handsome 
mosque, but in every other respect is desolate and ruinous. Its 
schoolmaster had quitted it about two months previously; he had 
been decoyed to one of the slave- towns of Gangi, a neighbouring 
chief, w ho, under cover of aiding him in the purchase of slaves, 
murdered him with circumstances of great atrocity. As this chief 
was a very pow'erful man, and supposed to be rendered invul- 
nerable by charms, he was much dreaded, and it was not without 
stratagem that he could be captured and brought to trial : but 
that has now been done, and a general convention of the chiefs of 
Benna has been summoned to Walliyah (Gara Fode’s capital), 
and many even from Tamakka, Tamiso, and Futa, to witness his 
trial. Banna Lai, who was previously only feared on account of 
his invincible courage, is now admired for his resolution in vindi- 
cating the rights of a defenceless traveller. Of this murder we 
heard on landing at Malagiya; and Sannasi and Mayer were 
cautioned by Morri Lai against entering the Benna territory, lest 
they should experience the same fate ; happily, they did not 
think such advice deserving of notice. 

Kafu seems never to have had more than three or four hundred 
inhabitants. Its chief, the Keletigi, who is now blind, and his 
deputy Morri Bamba Lai, brought us a large basket of rice and 
a little ew’e lamb, for which he would not receive anything in 
return ; he was more grateful for the small presents I made on 
our arrival, worth about a dollar and a half, than Bamba Mariama 
Lii at Malagna, for his thirty bars, though the latter place is 
not so large as Kafu. 

At 3h. 15m. p.M. we left Kafu, and after crossing a large woody 
tract, occasionally broken by open fields and watered by four 
streams, at 6h. lOm.p.M. we reached Kukuna, a small townbeloncr- 
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ing to Kevea Modu, a relation of Kevea Siddiki,* who is a powerful 
chief in Torko. We had travelled about 7 miles, and about 13 
since we started in the morning ; the roads are very heavy, and it 
is a hard day’s work. On entering the cleared space on which 
the town stands, a splendid prospect opened on our view ; to the 
north, in the midst of a wide range of wood, rises a range of 
mountains apparently 800 feet high, the outline of which re- 
sembles the ruins of a vast citadel ; the portion of this range here 
visible is called Kofiu by the Benna people, and said to be the 
southern termination of the line of mountains which approaches 
the sea near Kakandi and the Rio Nunez, stretching for at least 
eight days’ journey from north-west to south-east through Benna, 
Kanneya, Sumbuya, Kinsang, and Yangfiii. The same range, 
as I learn from Mayu Danda, a Mandigo trader who has tra- 
velled through the whole country, extends eastwards through 
Bundu and Gabu into the interior of Bambuk, or Bambughu, 
sending off numerous branches southwards into Talla and Sanno ; 
the whole being not less than two months’ journey. Our course 
to-day was N.E, 

Kukuna is a well-built little town, containing about twenty 
houses sweetly situated on the northern slope of the woody ridge 
along which we had been travelling. It is well-fenced, has a 
neat little mosque, and a school. I was allowed to use the 
mosque for our evening prayers. 

We left Kukuna at 7h. 50m. this morning. The mist from 
the river Tabakhuri between us and the mountains occasioned so 
thick a haze that we could only see their outline indistinctly. 
Three distinct mountains were now visible, forming a striking 
contrast to the plains covered with wood or tall guinea-grass, 
through which we had previously travelled. 

After a brisk walk through a tract of forest much entangled 
with brake, or underwood, and traversed by three rivulets running 
over a smooth pebbly bed of quartz and ironstone, we halted at 
9h. A.M. for half an hour, and passing over a smooth and finely 
shaded road, reached Tassin at lOh. 15m. a.m., having travelled 
at least 7 miles. The ferruginous gravel is here covered, in the 
woods, by dark vegetable earth to the depth of 6 or 7 inches ; 
near the streams it is dark brown, and somewhat resembles peat. 
Here we first saw preparations for smelting iron. 

On our arrival we were conducted to the house of Morri 
Lai Yansani, brother of the chief Morri Lusenne (A1 Hosein), 
who himself came soon afterwards with a large number of 
chiefs to welcome us to bis town. He is a corpulent man, 
apparently of about seventy years of age, with a mild and ihought- 


The Arabic Siddik, one of the titles of Abu Bakr. 
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ful, but rather heavy, countenance ; he was simply dressed in 
blue country cloth, with a white cap on his head, while most of 
his chiefs were dressed in flowing gowns and embroidered 
trowsers of English manufacture, with a profusion of amulets, 
called sebbe, which are ornamented with leather bags enclosing 
short sentences from the Koran. 

Tassin is a large town, well fenced with mud walls about nine 
feet high, and pierced at intervals of two or three feet with holes 
for musketry, — a stick, about as thick as a man’s wrist, is built 
into the wall while the clay or mud is soft, and withdrawn as 
soon as it is sufficiently hardened. The houses are in good 
repair, large, and commodious, surrounded by walls, and pro- 
vided with yards behind them for cooking and domestic purposes ; 
but the mosque is merely a shed in ruins, which does not give a 
favourable impression as to the religious feelings of the in- 
habitants. 

In a long interview with the old chief in the evening, I fully 
explained to him the governor’s intention in sending me through 
his country to Futa, namely, — to establish a friendly intercourse 
between the colony and the nations in the inteiior, so that all 
traders might have a free and expeditious passage to the sea. 
War and jealousy, I observed, lead only to devastation and ruin, 
while peace and commerce produce wealth and improvement; 
without peace there can be no industry or happiness. The old 
man cordially assented to all this, and said that in the late wars 
he had endeavoured to remain neutral and act as a mediator. 
To his neighbour Banna La i he seemed very favourable, but not 
so to Alifa, of whom he said little and spoke coldly. 

Here 1 received a messenger from Alifa, with three boys to 
assist my carriers ; as he knows how much I am distressed for 
men capable of carrying burdens, 1 am much disappointed at 
seeing only three, and they mere lads. 

Tassin stands high, and the country to the north is quite open. 
The eminence on which it is placed is circular, approached by a 
gentle ascent, and about a mile in circumference ; around its 
base for at least half that distance flows a small but rapid and deep 
river, skirted by almost imperious thickets, overshadowed occa- 
sionally by noble cotton- trees and a few white oaks,* still spared 
for the sake of their shade. Many of the cotton-trees f (the ben- 
tang of Park) are more than a hundred feet high ; some have 
been lately cut that measured feet to the first limb. The 
view northwards extended over the wide woody plain which we 
had crossed, now' stretched out at our feet. There, trees of every 


♦ Uiidescribed timber-trees ; very different from the oak. 
f Enodendrum Guineense. 
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form, from the graceful feathery palm to the huge towering 
bentang, formed a rich foreground, varied with every lint of green, 
while the dark rocky sides and green summit of Kofiu rose proudly 
over the luxuriant plains below, his projecting crags being now 
brought into bold relief by the beams of the morning sun. A 
thin streak of grey vapour near the base of the hills marked the 
early course of the Melakuri River ; it reminded me of the view 
towards Windsor from Hampstead- Heath, and of East Lothian 
as seen from Gifford. 

At 9 A.M. we set off from Tassin, our course being E.N.E. ; 
but for the Sulimas, whom I was obliged to pay at Melakuri, 
we might have started at 7 a.m. The stream at the foot of the 
hill where we crossed it is about 8 yards broad, and in many 
places 6 feet deep. The trunks of the trees which overshadow 
it were entwined with climbing plants, many of them in flower. 
Ferruginous gravel wdth quarizose pebbles cov^ers its bed. We 
observed several small dark-green fishes somewhat resembling 
the moss- trout in Scotland. A large open meadow, more than 
a mile in width, covered with short grass, the first fine pasture I 
have seen here, lay between the woody tract from which we had 
just emerged and another wood about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Sannasi remarked that this resembled the meadows on 
the banks of the Jaiiba in Sankara and Wasulu. It was bor- 
dered by tall acacias in full bloom. Not a stalk of tall Guinea 
or elephant grass was to be seen ; but on either side of the sandy 
path a sweet little purple flower, something like the harebell, 
grew plentifully among the grass. The woody tract which suc- 
ceeded was so thickly entangled with brushwood and creepers as 
to be almost impervious to wild animals. Some creeping plants 
resembling vines, and as thick as a man’s arm, hung in festoons 
from tree to tree. One exactly resembling the common vine in 
form and bark, which I first saw in the Isle of Tombs, vields 
when severed an abundance of clear, cool, and most refreshing 
water. It k called by the Temne people the Kosso’s bottle, as 
the warriors of that nation use no other water when travelling in 
their forests. 

Two other tracts of meadow land, alternating with belts of 
wood, succeeded. These pastures are said never to fail, in con- 
sequence probably of the neighbourhood of the Kolantang,* 
which bathes their eastern side. These fine fields had more the 
appearance of artificial lawns than natural meadows ; they w’ere 
skirted by flowering trees, chiefly papilionaceous, but no young 
trees were anywhere shooting up amid the grass. The Fulas, 
who are a pastoral people, annually remove about Christmas 


* Or Collautine, as Mr. Thomson spells this name. 
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welfare of themselves and all the neighbouring countries. He 
took the precaution, however, of increasing his stock of ammuni- 
tion; and finding his Sierra Leone people well prepared to resist 
anv attack, quitted Yaneja at 3h. lOm. p.m. on Monday the 17th 
of January, and at 4h. 15m. p.m. reached Fangimoduya, with a 
course N. by E. The road passed chiefly through a large 
meadow, occasionally skirted by wood. Here he found Lamina 
(El Amm), Alifa’s nephew, and some of Gara Fode’s chiefs. 
Instead of assisting him in his progress, Alifa had sent his nephew 
to dissuade him from advancing, or rather to command him to 
return to the colony. The remainder of his hired carriers now 
deserted him, and he was reduced to the most distressing per- 
plexity. Alifa’s nephew. Lamina, however, privately contra- 
dicted all that he had affirmed publicly as to his uncle’s wishes ; 
and assured Mr. Thomson that he would soon send him bearers 
and an escort. 

On the 21st of January an immense flight of locusts came from 
the E., and passed over the town for 3 hours without intermis- 
sion, but for the colour exactly resembling a storm of flaky snow, 
so darkening the air as to produce a sort of twilight. They were 
much larger than any Mr, Thomson had seen in the Temne 
country, and do not attack the cassada,* though they lay waste 
the rice and corn fields. On Monday the 24th they returned 
from the N.W, In cold weather they alight early in the day; 
when it is warm, not till about 4 p.m, ; and at sunset they fly off 
into the woods. The sound of their flight is like the hum of the 
distant sea. 

At length, on the 26th of January, Mr. Thomson, findino- that 
no reliance could be placed on the assurances of his hosts, and 
that their object was to detain and perhaps plunder him, resolved 
as he could not venture to leave his property in their custody, to 
send his son, a boy about 12 years old, with one of the most 
trusty of his people, to Gara Fode, chief of Banna, to inform him 
of his want of carriers, and request his aid ; and in the following 
afternoon his messenger returned, accompanied by Gara Fod^s 
eldest son, with a promise of bearers very soon, and the o-ood 
tidings that the old chief had literally received Billy,” Mr. 
Thomson’s son, with open arms, and regaled him with a Ben- 
jamin’s mess.” 

On the 28ih, the twenty carriers arrived from Walliya; but un- 
fortunately more were wanted, for Mr. Thomson, doomed as it 
appears, to he the dupe of fallacious promises, relying on that of 
Binte Modu, the head man or governor of Fangimoduya, refused 
an offer of such assistance from another quarter, and had the 


latroplia Manihot (i, e. Maniyokj. 
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mortification of receiving from Binte Modu, when he was ready 
to start on the 29th, after a delay of some hours, a positive refusal 
to give the promised help. 

However, having with some difficulty prevailed upon his car- 
riers to take up their loads, and himself taking a large portion on 
his own shoulders, he left Fangimoduya about 10 a.m., and fol- 
lowing a N.E. course, reached Senneya, the next town, at 
12h. 10m., though not more than 3 miles distant, in consequence 
of the many halts which the weariness of his carriers occasioned. 
Here they with much difficulty hired three more carriers ; and at 
2h. 30m. p.M. again started, and travelling over dreary fields, 
quite bare and scorched (the grass having been lately burnt to 
promote the growth of a fresh crop), for hours, reached Dig^- 
diggi, the only town between Senneya and Wallia, at 6h. 30m, 
P.M., a short time after sunset. These extensive grass-fields are 
every here and there intercepted by small tracts of copse, the 
large trees of the forest having been all cut down. About half 
way to Senneya the road crosses a clear and rapid rivulet running 
betw'een rocky banks shaded by noble trees, and falling into the 
Kollantang about half a mile lower down. An immense oak 
which had fallen across it, formed a natural bridge for the pas- 
sengers’ convenience. Their course from Senneya to Diggi-diggi, 
a distance of at least 12 miles, was nearly N.E., parallel with 
the river Kollantang, the northern branch of the great Searcies 
(Dos Carceres) ; and till near the close of the day the heat was 
very oppressive. In the first part of the w ay from Senneya, the 
Kofiu range of hills is again visible. It receives the name of 
Sangari in the Bago country, and apparently runs E- for about 
20 miles, and then turns at a right angle to N. or N.E. by N. 
The banks of the river are richly wooded, and adorned with 
every tint of green, from the dark cypress -looking mimosas to the 
bright hue of the simme and white oak, now bursting into leaf, 
and providing the grey forest monkey with his favourite food. 
Diggi-diggi, a small town, is remarkable for nothing but an im- 
mense monkey bread-tree {Adansonia digitata). These trees 
possess a wonderful power of restoring their bark when hewn off. 
This sanative process seems to be effected by their secreting some 
viscid fluid. Old wounds by the axe present the appearance of 
hewn and slightly polished granite. 

3l5f. — Having left Diggi-diggi at 9h. 15m. A.M. on Monday 
the 3lst of January, the travellers reached Wallia at 2h. 10m. p.m^ 
been advancing only 3^ hours, in consequence of 
the frequent halts which the excessive heat, badness of the road, a 
loose gravel, and their oppressive loads rendered indispensable. 

Here they received a very cordial reception from the chief or 
King, Gara Fode, a stern -looking man of nearly 70 years of age,* 
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with even a ferocious expression of countenance. He was so de- 
termined to see the white stranger whom his neighbours wished 
to keep in their own power, and send on, if they did allow him to 
proceed, by another road, that he had sent parties to way-lay him, 
should such an attempt be made ; but notwithstanding all this, he 
was ultimately so much swayed by the native notions of etiquette, 
and the intrigues of Alifa, the Mandingo chief, as to detain Mr. 
Thomson in his capital till the 25th of March — at first, because 
he was ignorant of the real motives by which Alifa was influenced ; 
and subsequently, from his persuasion that his guest could not 
proceed without endangering his life, on account of the severe ill- 
ness from which he was then just recovering. Mr. Thomson was 
not yet able to walk, and the old king would not sufier him to be 
carried in a hammock over the rivulet Kelise, which it was neces- 
sary to pass, as no man, he affirmed, was allowed by the spirit 
(Jinna) of the stream to cross it, except on foot, with impunity. 

This delay, however, was turned to good account ; for Mr. 
Thomson, by his patience and firmness, so won the old man's 
heart, that he very willinglv signed a treaty w hich gave the people 
of the colony, in perpetuity, full licence to travel through Benna, 
and all the countries under Cara Fode's influence, on their way 
into the interior. As the most learned natives could not compose 
in Arabic, Mr, Thomson was obliged to make the attempt him- 
self; and after some trials, at length succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of the natives. This was the more deserving of 
credit, as he had been deprived of the use of an Arabic dictionary 
by the selfish and disingenuous conduct of one of the missionaries 
in the colony, 

WalUa is situate in a deep hollow formed bv two convergent 
crescent-shaped hills, and is nearly surrounded bv a rivulet which, 
though full in the rainy, is nearly stagnant in the dry season. Its 
noxious exhalations, moreover, are scarcely moved by a breath of 
air till the breeze sets in about 4h. 30m. p.m., the average height 
of the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer being then about 86°. 
With such a position, the climate cannot but be pestiferous ; and 
Mr. Thomson first suffered from a severe attack of ague a few 
days only after his arrival in the capital of Benna. This however, 
did not continue long; but before the middle of March, he and 
several of his people were attacked by a very painful and dis- 
tressing c utaneous eruption, which confined him to his bed for 
nearly a mouth, and even when he was convalescent, deprived him 
of the power of walking. 

A I len-Ttli on Thursday the 24th of March he was enabled to 
set <iff Irom Walhya. at Bh. 30m. p.m., havinfj with ^reat difficulty 
tiot sixteen carriers to assist in removincf his bagsao-e His course 

•was N.N.E.. and at Oh. 40m. p.m. he reached ^kboya! liavffig 
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been on foot 2^ hours, and travelled about 10 miles. The woods 
and grass were burning on all sides, and looked like the lights of 
a distant city in a dark night, as only the extremities of the 
branches were on fire. When the trees were lofty they resembled 
stars. At times the grass was blazing on each side of the narrow 
path. Sakhoya probably takes its name from Manga Sakho, 
brother-in-law of Gara Fode, and Mr. Thomson’s host or land- 
lord in the Anglo- African style of the colony. Here as else- 
where the devastations of the locusts year after year were severely 
felt. “ The people like those at Walliya,’" says Mr. Thomson, 

“ seem now to live chiefly on wild yams and cassada leaves cooked 
like spinach or kail.” They could not muster half a bushel of 
rice, and charged 7 bars (lbs.) for a sheep.” “ This town, like 
Tugedarro, appears wholly given up to idolatry. Before the chief’s 
door, in the centre of the yard, stands an old post almost con- 
sumed by fire, and in it are stuck two small axes, with a strip of 
cloth streaming from one of them ; and around it are placed, at 
unequal distances, five large stones, one of which, a round one, is 
wound round with thread, and from a pole about 18 feet high a 
long double streamer of blue paper or rope floats in the breeze. 
We called on the old king, a man of about 105.” 

In the cool of the afternoon, at 4 p.m., we started again with 
a N. by E. course, and at 9 P.M. reached Fonsunyar. Our road 
lay over hill and dale, forest and pasture. We crossed a beautiful 
small stream called Kelise, about 20 yards wide, and from 2 to 3 
feet deep, clear but not rapid, and running over a rocky bottom 
of hyperslhene, of which a specimen was picked up. The vallev 
through which it runs is about a mile across. The soil here is 
gravelly or rocky, of the usual character. In some places the 
burning grass presented a sheet of flame 5 or 6 feet high, and 
difficult to pass. A curious dry rocky basin, 30 vards wide, 
occurred in an elevated held. Here we first sawr unripe bimbe- 
berries, with a pleasant acidulous flavour something like that of 
the berberry. The tree is from 6 to 15 feet high. There were 
vast numbers of small conical lubes of clay extending vertical Iv 
downwards in the ground, and some of them rising 4 inches above 
it. They are formed in the rains by a white worm.” 

At 8h. 30m. A.M. of the follow’ing day they left Fonsunvar, 
and reached the town of Baya-baya at 11 h. 55m. a.m. “ We 
ascended,” continues Mr. Thomson, “ the steep hilly road lead- 
ing from the brook on which the town stands, by a sloping and 
often precipitous path. On reaching the summit we had a wide 
prospect over an undulating country, finely wooded or laid out in 
farms. On the left, to the N.W., rose the hills of Binyah, rocky, 
and covered with scattered copse and Guinea grass. On the 
right, the long low mountains of Tamiso. Our road lay chiefly • 
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On Monday the 16th of May Mr. Thomson and his followers 
left Kambaya, crossing the brook Dyerifo at Ih. 45m. p.m., their 
course being N.E. by N. ; and at 5h. 30m. p.m. reached Kulungi, 
belonging to Sayuya, having travelled about hours, over a dis- 
tance of about 8 miles. The road was very rocky : they observed 
a large mass of quartz, and others of conglomerate, granite, and 
hypersthene scattered about. The dark bluff cliffs of Talla are 
composed of granite, and bear much resemblance to the hypersthene 
of Sierra Leone. Several rivulets, but all dry, were crossed. At 
this place they were very hospitably entertained. 

On the following day their course was N.E. by N. They 
started at 9h. 25m. a.m. Kulungi lies under Talla as Kambaya 
does under the back of Kuru. They halted, at lOh. 45m., at 
Dantumaya having all the way ascended a hill of blue ironstone. 
To the W. the country w as one vast and apparently very fertile 
level, with here and there a solitary hill rising on the horizon. 
Setting out again at 1 Ih. 30m. a.m., they descended a very steep 
bill, on which the town of Kom-go stands, and soon reached a 
clear running stream of fresh water, called Kakbeli, and arrived 
at Doyonyah at 2^ P.M., having travelled about 3^ hours, or 12 
miles. This is a small but neat walled town. Over the back or 
cliff of Talla. the hills run N. by W., whereas before they had 
formed a semicircle, with Kuru and Talla as the two salient 
points. Here Mr. Thomson saw a chief and his child who had a 
distaste for sugar. 

On Wednesday the 18th, as two of their carriers had run away 
in the night, they w^ere not able to start till 8h. 30m. a.m. Their 
course was due E. In an hour and a quarter they reached Feri- 
kiya, where the hills turn to the N.E. A stream called Kabeli, 
running over a rocky bed of hypersthene, and famous for its 
plentiful supply of fish, was crossed just before they came to 
Nyenziya. Though now^ very narrow, this river is very broad in 
the rains. There is a high hill here with a cliff on the top, called 
Wonki-fange. On reaching its summit, at 1 lb. 45m. a.m., they 
entered Tamiso and quitted Talla. After being detained by a 
long palaver, they started again at 6b. 45m. p.m., and reached 
Tamaniya precisely at 8 o'clock. 

On the following day, having started at 8h. 15m. a.m.^ with a 
N.N.E. course, they reached Karmoya at Ih. 10m. p.m., having 
travelled 4h. 3()m. over a long arid and now' burnt hill, covered 
with savanna oak and hypersthene rocks. Having travelled again 
from 8i P.M. till 3 a.m., and crossed the Male, a small stream, 
they had a meal, and slept in the open field till dav-Iight. 

At about 6^ A.M. on Friday, they reached * Ye-munde,* a 

- Yeming-dt*. Water-diinVing-rnouth, in Susu, marked without this namrin Watt 
and Winterbuttom s map. See Winterhottom’s Sierra Leone. 
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watering-place noted for the seizure of Fulas and Susus, and at 
present the boundary of Futa."^ At 10 a.m. they passed the 
Kbesse> a stream still running. They soon afterwards reached 
Fula Moduva, and were well received by the old king of Tamiso, 
FulaModu, whohad been very kind to Mr. Thomsons little boy, 
whom he had sent, on the 3rd of that month, to inquire why car- 
riers had not been sent for the removal of his baggage. 

After a slight attack of ague on Saturday the *2 1st of May, from 
sleeping in a damp bed, Mr. Thomson was sufficiently recovered 
on the following Monday to leave Fiiia Moduya at 9 a.m., and at 
lOh. 10m. crossed the Lolo, there 70 yards wide. This is the 
boundary between Tamiso and Fiita Proper. At 5h. 5m. p.m. 
they reached Dyambilaya, having travelled nearly 6 hours — a very 
long journey, considering the wretched condition of the people, 
who had been for a considerable time starving, and were without 
a shoe to their feet. Here, though now in the territories of the 
Imam of Futa Jallo, they had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
carriers ; and, when obtained, nothing but constant vigilance could 
prevent their desertion. The approach to the Lolo was very 
fatiguing, over a pleasantly wooded but rocky tract, leading to 
the steep descent to the river, then reduced to a few shallow 
rivulets. Its rocky bed consists of hypersthene, in some places 
well polished ; and its depth in the rainy season, to judge from 
the marks on its banks, cannot be less than 16 feet. The only 
passage across it is by a nyankata, or flying bridge, about 20 
miles higher up, It rises near Ya-guba-fuga, a large town, one 
day’s journey S.W. of Teliko, and joins the Katta. a few miles 
below Sammaya, the capital of Tainbakka, Kbokkoro Suri^s usual 
place of residence. The view from the heights above the river is 
very cheering. A large slope of well- cultivated ground, from the 
river’s edge to the brow of the hill, stretches for a great distance 
from N.VV. to S.E., and is closed by the wood-crowned cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river. The Fiila side is one unbroken 
tract of well-cultivated land, studded here and there with small 
white circles, containing half a dozen beehive- like houses, thatched 
down to the ground, with only a small opening in front, not larger, 
in proportion, than the door of a beehive. These hamlets are 
the marragas or slave -towns of the chiefs, inhabited by their agri- 
cultural labourers. Those in which their head men dwell are 
called ‘‘ w arre’s by the Susus, gorre.” They looked, as seen 
at a distance, neat, clean, and w ell fenced. The Tamiso side of 
the river, though picturesque, is quite uncultivated, and calls forth 
none of those pleasing ideas of plenty and comfort which are 
awakened by the neat rice-grounds of the Fiilas on the opposite 


* In tl)e lime of Watt, Tamiso did not belong to Fiita. 
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bank. The woods, here well supplied with water, contain much 
large timber : they are peopled by crowds of the dog-faced 
monkeys, called duinbu ” in the colony ; and the travellers 
were told they might be thankful that none of the stragglers were 
attacked by them. From the summit of the ascent, the Tamiso 
hills, gradually fading into blue mist, gave the idea of a vast 
rampart with huge projecting bastions ; and where they rose from 
the brow of a woody hill, crowned as they were with lofty trees, 
they had the appearance of a richly crested helmet. These hills 
all consist of hypersthenic granite, with a crust of ferruginous 
freestone, the dust of which, mixed with vegetable mould, forms 
the soil of the plains and valleys. 

The country onwards was undulating with scattered wood and 
pasture, the latter now reduced to a few naked blades of grass, 
the whole having been completely devoured by the locusts. Many 
of the chiefs had lost one-fourth of their cattle ; but the lower 
regions of Tamiso and Tambakka had not suffered in anything 
like the same degree. The rice-crops had also entirely failed 
for four years successively. On their way to Dyambiluyah the 
travellers came to a Warre, or herdsman’s town, which had all the 
appearance of a gipsy camp — the bouses miserable huts; their 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, in a wretched condition ; 
the latter naked, the former covered with dirt and tatters. The 
platted locks and strings of large amber or agate beads which 
adorn the women’s heads show they are not indifferent to dress, 
though careless about its condition : but in figure, address, and 
features they differed from and were much superior to any other 
natives Mr. Thomson had seen in Africa. Their complexion was 
a light olive, and many had well-formed and even delicate fea- 
tures. The men were usually lean and long-shanked, with hand- 
some faces, and a profusion of long, shining, plaited, silky 
locks hanging down upon their shoulders. Their ample breeches 
were all in rags, and seemed never to have been washed. A 
sleeveless shirt of pale blue or white cloth, manufactured by the 
Nusus, or people ol Tamiso, just reaching to the knee, the ample 
breeches already mentioned, a small white cotton skull-cap, and 
a pair of sandals, complete the dress of the men. The women 
had smaller cloths* or wrappers than elsewhere. 

A patriarch, who was very desirous of seeing a white child, was 
here visited by Mr. Thomson and his son. His name was Morri 
Seidi Soilo. He had a dark olive complexion, a long face and a 
long aquihne nose, a high forehead expanding above, a well-formed 
and expressive mouth. He ^vore a large fuU-sleeved robe, and 


♦ Panhoi, in Portuguese, converted into pango ; pagne 
by tbe English settlers on the coasts. — F. S. ’ 
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a regular turban twisted round a red skull-cap. His white beard 
was neatly trimmed, and his whole appearance was truly vene- 
rable. He said he was a young man at the time of the invasion 
of Futa by Konta Brahima, in 1760/ and therefore could not be 
now far short of one hundred years old. He had many sons about 
him, all, like himself, grey-headed. He felt with his hands the 
hair, face, neck, and hands of Mr. Thomson’s son, and was much 
pleased at having seen, what he never expected to see, a while 
child. A large calabash full of new milk afforded many delicious 
draughts to Mr. Thomson and his son; for the natives do not like 
new milk, but prefer it when acid, and put salt into new milk 
whenever they have occasion to drink it. They put butter into 
the sour milk and whip it up like cream, which is called “kos- 
sang, ’ but fresh milk is named birada.” 

When nearer to Jambilu or Dyambiluya, the end of this day’s 
journey, they began to meet Fiilas, with their hats made of bark, 
and armed with bows and arrows, who stopped to look at them ; 
and, among others, a hunter, with ample blue breeches, a very 
short sleev eless tunic or jacket, and a large saucer-shaped hat with 
a small conical crown on his head. He had just killed a wild 
pig, which, as a Muselman, he did not choose to touch, but was 
very glad to sell to the caravan for two heads of tobacco. It 
turned out to be much smaller than they expected, measuring 
only 3 feet 2 inches from the snout to the tail, and being entirely 
bare of hair, except a scanty black mane and a few bristles for a 
tail. The position of its eyes also, nearly at right angles with its 
lorehead, made Mr. Thomson consider it as peculiar, and he 
therefore made a sketch of its head. When slaughtered, its flesh 
proved very palatable. The Fiilas, it appears, feed their horses 
with the flesh of wild boars in the cold season from October to 
February ; they do not give the meat raw*, but fried. When cows 
or sheep die, their carcasses are also reserved for the horses and 
the slaves, who, however, are not indulged with any part of the 
mutton. 

After travelling for some miles through the open forest de- 
scribed above, and consisting of grass, oaks, and locust-trees, they 
came into a more open and elevated tract, well stocked with fine 
cows, whose pale brow n and sleek sides gave promise of abundant 
supplies of milk. The bulls were large and fat, in consequence, 
as was said, of their being supplied once a quarter with salt. Two 
eagles were here observed, considerably larger than the yiba or vul- 
ture, but much less than the golden eagle of the Scotch mountains. 
Iheir colour was a deep brown, and their legs were yellow or 

* Laing s « Travels in Western Africa,* p. 407. Mr. Thomson, quoting no doubt 
from memory, ^ys 1750, and consequently supposed the old man to be about lift 
years of age.— F. S. 
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fawn-coloured : they appear to be about 2 feet long from the beak 
to the rump. Mount Safere, a large flat- headed hypersthenic or 
granitic mountain, was soon afterwards in sight ; it is part of an 
extensive chain which runs from N, to S., through the province 
of Kebu. 

At 5 minutes past 5 p.m., they reached Jambilu, or, as the 
Mandingos call it, Djambiluya, pleasantly situated on one side of 
the base of a long, low, well- wooded hill. 

The edge of the thatch here almost touches the ground, a part 
only, about 3 feet high, being cut away on one side to afford an 
entrance. The travellers were first ushered into the mosque, of 
which the floor and walls were formed of light-brown clay, very 
neatly moulded and ornamented, and so nicely finished that the 
angles were as sharp, and the surface as finely polished, as if they 
had been constructed of hard stone. The height under the centre 
of the conical roof was not less than 30 feet. Furrows on the 
floor, running from N. toS., 3 feet apart, marked the places where 
the sheep- skins, used as carpets, were to be laid at prayer-time. 
The walls had been washed over with an exceedingly light grey 
clay, which made the building much less gloomy than their houses 
usually are, though it received no light except through the three 
doors. The low projecting eaves were designed to protect the 
gallery round the building from the wind and rain. Rags, filth, 
and finery abound as much here as in the humbler worres, and 
present a striking contrast to the neat and tidy appearance of the 
Teinnes and Susiis, who are looked down upon as an inferior race 
by the dirty Pul las,* as they here call themselves. Here, as 
usual, Mr. Thomson, though the king’s guest, found nothing 
ready for his reception. However, in less than two hours’ time, he 
received a large supply of rice and kossang, which tasted exactly 
like whipped cream, and is the chief food of the Fulas, and 
plenty of new milk. Instead, however, of being able to proceed 
the next day, as he expected, toTeliko, he found a great difficulty 
in procuring carriers ; the Imam, he was told, was obliged to beg 
for them of his chiefs as a favour. In the night two heavy tor- 
nadoes nearly deluged the house which Mr. Thomson and his son 
occupied, so ill was it thatched. 

This town, like Fula Moduya, had lately been burnt down, and 
its inhabitants w ere now, for the most part, at their marragas, or 
farms, so that their houses had not yet been well repaired, and 
the place seemed almost deserted. Their house-doors, made, 
with great waste of time and labour, from the huge projecting 

* Or Fullas. as the learned Mandingo Aha el Bekr Siddik named them As the 
letter P is unknown to the Arabs, it is probable that the resemblance of Fula, filani 
and feUtah to the Arabic words fulau and fuIAiii is accidental. The original term 
seems to be Pul Id, or Pullo ; whence the French Poule, Pealo, &c F. S. 
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roots of the bentang, or cotton-tree,* and their clumsy antique 
locks and keys, were here particularly observed and delineated by 
Mr. Thomson. Their farms were in a high state of cultivation: 
the fundi, their staff of life, had just been sown, and not a stone 
or a weed was to be seen in the fields. The surrounding hills are 
low and round- topped, and covered with trees, chiefly locusts, i* 

perhaps the most picturesque of all trees, w ith their tortuous 
black boughs and finely expanded, round, tufted heads.’* ‘^Nor 
are they less valuable than useful : their sweet, gingerbread-like 
flour mixed with water forms a refreshing gruel ; and, from the 
cotyledons of their seeds, a kind of cheese, called kenda, is made, 
which, when dissolved in boiling water, and seasoned with a few 
grbund-nuts, furnishes a more savoury soup than is often obtained 
from meat or fish : it is a purely vegetable soup.” The gardens 
are here excellently fenced w ith strong fig-nut| hedges, which not 
even oxen can break through, much less sheep and goats. Their 
cattle, which were in tolerable condition, had been for more than 
two months fed on leaves and the young twigs of trees, as the 
locusts had devoured all the grass. While at this place Mr. 
Thomson was amused, and at the same time grieved, on hearing 
his interpreter, Sannasi, tell one of his people to carry something 
which was lying in the open veranda into the house ; as they must 
remember they w ere “ no longer among the Kafirs in Tamiso or 
Benna, where you might hang up your clothes on the fence at 
night and be sure to find them there in the morning ; but in Futa, 
where, from the chief to the slave, you must hold every stranger 
you meet for a thief, and where many even of your friends w ill 
prove such unless well watched.” ‘^What a constrast,” justly 
adds Mr. Thomson, to be drawn by a native of Fiita between 
his own countrymen and those nations whom they contemptuously 
term Kafiri people — what a stigma on his fellow-Muselmani ! ” 
On two different occasions Mr. Thomson, while at this place, re- 
ceived visits late at night from chiefs who came alone, and by 
stealth, to beg him to impart to them, and to no one else, a most 
invaluable secret — a secret which the Trodes told them would 
insure success to the possessor of it in all his undertakings. This 
grand secret, sought with so much mystery, was nothing more 
than the true name of the mother of Moses.” This Mr. Thom- 
son readily wrote down for them ; cautioning them at the same 
time against putting their trust in such follies, or in anything but 
the name of God. 

Here, notwithstanding they were in the Imcim’s dominions, and 
only a few days’ journey from his capital, the same difficulties in 
obtaining carriers recurred, and it was not till Thursday the 26th 
of May that they could proceed onwards. 

* Eriodendron or Bombax. f Parkia. X Physic-nut? See below. 
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Dyambiluya is the frontier town on the S.W. side of Futa, and 
has a considerable trade in cattle and butter, which, when melted 
dow n like lard, will keep g'ood for a year, and for culinary purposes 
is quite equal to European butter. Their cows give little, but very 
rich milk ; butter is therefore more profitable to them than cheese. 
The people are all Ilerimanki, or pastoral Fulas, and seem to be 
very indifferent to the education of their children, as they have no 
schools. When travelling, they wear, as before observed, hats 
made of bark or plaited straw, and carry a bow' and arrows, the 
points of whi('h are barbed and curved obliquely, which gives 
them a rotatory motion :* they are never fledged. The Fiilas are 
decorous and circumspect, courteous and complimentary, full of 
promise, but tardv in the performance of their promises. 

At 5 minutes past 12 the travellers quitted Dyambiluya, and, 
after halting for a short time in a beautiful valley, like an English 
park, and filled with very tame and docile herds, resembling Ayr- 
shire cattle in almost every point except their diminutive udders, 
they came, in anrither beautiful valley, to a hamlet of seven houses, 
surrounded by enclosures, well fenced with strong hedges of the 
ph\sic-nut (Croton tiglium). The inhabitants, chiefly women, 
were neat and well dressed, and many had large heavy gold ear- 
rings ; their complexion w as the yellow line common in Futa and 
sometimes seen among the Temnes, In this day’s journey they 
crossed a small stream, about 1^ feet in width, called Jagonke, 
three limes. On its banks they found many trees bearing in 
abundance a sort of black plum alxiut as large as a damson ; its 
fruit was slightly acid, strongly astringent, and rather bitter ; it 
was soft and }>ulp\, and ver\ jialatable. 

At about ‘1 e.M, they were stopped and invited to dine with 
Alifa Abii Ilekr, fathcr-in-law of Braima Modu (Ibniham Ma- 
hammud), one of the most renowned warriors among the Fulas. 
He was well dressed, and had a mild, benevolent countenance. 
“His complexion was of a dark olive, and his features quite 
Caucasian ; crisp hair being th(‘ onlv African mark he bore.” His 
premises were in very neat order, and the dinner abundant ; to 
which, on their taking leave, a fine goat was ad<ied as a }>arting 
present. 

In about an hour’s time after they left this hospitable mansion, 
the long, narrow, and well-cultivated valley through which they 
passed, bounded by richly -wtxxleti hills, here and there backed 
by granitic peaks and precipices, at that tune gilded by the ravs 
of the declinintr sun, opened upon Teliko. which they reached 
about Gh. 30in. f.nt. 'rhev were delighted in the latter part of 
their jiuirnev with the sonirs of a irreat vanetv of birds ; particu- 
larly w ith the clear, nicliow notes of the lakadina (/. c. talk-well), 

* At'< 1 prol^y ]\ in rnn^etpifnce a sfrai^-hter flight. Ed. 
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a small species of thrush, only half the size of the common one» 
from which it also differs in having a black breast with white 
spots. There was also a great variety of doves and wood -pigeons, 
inanv of which are never seen near the sea-coast. The coolness 
of the evening, the green of the woods, in which not a single tree 
of tropical form was to be seen, and the singing of the birds, car- 
ried Air. Thomson back in imagination to the woody hills and 
green glens of his native land, and almost made him forget that 
he was in Africa. 

Teliko seemed to be little better than a heap of ruins. Its 
fence of the physic-nut in some places still 12 feet Iiigh, and 
])ro])orlionally thick, is full of gaps, and in many places quite 
gt)ne. All this was owing to the ( ivd war by which Fula 
had been desolated for nearly half a century. Its mosque 
is a largo and handsome native structure, massive and chastely 
decorated with the usual Arabesque mouldings round the door- 
ways. It has two d(M)rs, and on the east the small enclosed space 
is us(*d as a pulpit.* It is constructed of a very light-coloured 
and well-smoothed clay, so much so that it might be mistaken for 
Bath -stone. 

The remains of liouscs and enclosures all round the present 
town show how' much larger it once was. On its eastern side 
there are several beautiful green knolls covered with the richest 
verdure, and here and there ( lumps of Gardenias, then in full 
bloom, and filling the air with their fragrance. In appearance 
and odour they closely resemble the Narcissus. Their petals are 
so fleshy and white, that they might be supposed to be made of 
wax. 

In the course of the night after Mr. Thomson’s arrival at this 
place, he was disturbed by a heavy tornado, and found, to his 
great discomfort, that the thatch of his new abode afforded almost 
as little jirotection as that of his lodging in Dyambiluya, where he 
and liis son had been deluged by such storms twice in the same 
night. 

Though now within 3 days’ journey of the Im;im’s capital, and 
on the wh(de hospitably entertained, Mr. Thomson was not able 
to leave Ttdiko till the afternoon on Thursday the 2nd of June. 
After travelling for an hour and a quarter he passed the river 
Teliko. and, 10 minutes further on, the Mamu, which divides the 
province of Teliko from Tim bo. In less than 2 hours more they 
passed the rock of Kiimi, near which the country, previously hilly 
and wooded, is in a beautiful state of cultivation. They reached 
Kumi: near which a celebrated battle was fought, at half- past 
4 p.M , and at 9 p.m. they crossed the Kumi river, a tributary to 

* The Mihrab, or recess, which points out the Kiblah or direction of Mecca, 
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the Upper Senegal, and at half-past 10 p.m. reached the Marrdka, 
or farm- village of Abu Bakar, the Imam’s eldest son, all in beau- 
tiful order, and well fenced. He was a scholar of great reputa- 
tion, and had a large collection of books. His house was neat 
and clean, and a model for country houses. Here the travellers 
passed the night; on the following day leaving it, at half-past 
11 A.M., they reached Dindaya in rather less than an hour. There 
they passed the remainder of that day and half the next, being, 
as usual, detained for want of carriers. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of June, 
they crossed the Ba-Fing, or Upper Senegal, 20 yards wide and 
more than 3 feet deep, even when the dry season was so much 
advanced. It is there navigable by small steam -boats. They 
crossed by a native wooden bridge 20 feet long and about 3 broad, 
without any rail or support. The source of this great river is 
only half a day’s journey to the E. in a large spring not 7 miles 
from its junction with the Wankako, which they crossed at 7 p.m. 
It receives many small streams from the neighbouring hills, and 
soon attains a considerable size. At a quarter-past 8 p.m. they 
at length reached Darah, the Imam’s residence, where houses had 
been prepared for them. That village is only 4 or 5 miles from 
Timbo, the capital of Futa Jallo. 

Mr. Thomson had now, therefore, completed one great object 
of the mission on which he was sent, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the only part which he was destined to finish. When we 
contemplate the difficulties which he surmounted, the privations 
which he endured, and the example of unwearied perseverance 
and conciliatory expostulation by which he baffled the prejudices 
as well as arts of the native chiefs, we have the more reason to 
admire his prudence as well as firmness, and to lament the irre- 
parable loss sustained by the colony in his premature removal 
from his benevolent labours. 


III. — Further Explanations in reference to the Geography of 
N^yassi, Addressed by W. D. Cooley, Esq., to the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Sir. — As the ‘ Annaes Maritimos’ for 1845, which contain the 
sequel of Lacerda’s journal, have just reached me, and 1 presume 
that you feel interested in whatever tends to substantiate the spe- ^ 
eolations which have appeared in the Society’s Journal, I hasten * 
to send } 0 u a brief account of that traveller’s observations and re- 
marks. as far as they bear on my investigations into the geography 
of N’yassi. 

It appears that Lacerda s observations placed Quilimane at the 
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mouth of the Cuama, some miles to the W. of the position which 
it holds in Captain Owen’s charts. Sena too stood, according* to 
the former, 41 miles from the position assigned to it by Lieutenant 
Browne. An island in the river, two-thirds of the way up from 
Sena to Tete, was found by Lacerda to be in lat. 16° 30' 58'' S. 
Respecting the position of 'Tete he is quite silent; but Mashinga, 
3 days’ journey N. from that town — or perhaps 40 miles, the 
day’s journey varying from 10 to 16 miles, within the bounds of 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa — he places in lat. 15° 19' 15" 
S. In the course of his march up the country he determined by 
observation the positions of two places nearly 200 miles apart, 
viz., Mazavamba, 2 days’ march S. of the Aruangoa, in long. 
32® 18' 11" E., lat. 12^ 33' S. ; and Moiro Achinto, in long. 
30' 1' 41'' E., lat. 10° 20' 35 ' S. Advancing from the latter 
place he arrived, after a forced march of 7 days, at Lucenda, the 
Cazembe’s capital ; which tow'n will therefore stand — if we sup- 
pose the route continued in a straight line, and allow 10 miles 
a-day for the forced march, the average rate in the level country 
being under 9- — nearly in long. 29° 15' E., lat. 9° 30' S. 

Thus it appears that in my delineation of the route from Tete 
to the capital of the Cazernbe I have fallen short of the truth by 
about 150 miles. This abridgment of the real distance is attri- 
butable chiefly to the following causes : — 

In the first place, it is distinctly stated by Major Monteiro, 
who conducted the expedition to the Cazembe’s country in 1831, 
that his course throughout was to the N.E. Now, though I was 
fully convinced that the Cazernbe s dominions lay towards the* 
N.W., and not N.E., from Tete, yet I felt that I would not be 
justified in rejecting wholly the testimony of one who had actually 
travelled the route in question. I was, therefore, under the 
necessity of supposing that the earlier part of the route inclined 
to the N.E., and that the whole had a circuitousness which is 
faintly indicated rather than fully represented in my map. Hence 
it is that two- thirds of the W'^hole deficiency in direct distance lie 
between Tete and the Aruangoa, within which limits I felt myself 
bound to admit a north-eastward bending of the route. 

Secondly, it was my intention to indicate direction as plainly as 
possible, without pretending, in the absence of adequate data, to 
fix positions accurately. But by abstaining from extending to- 
wards any quarter, arbitrarily and merely for the sake of verisimi- 
litude, an imperfectly described route, I necessarily brought it 
nearer to a straight line than I should have done had I aimed at 
more than the establishment on solid grounds of certain general 
conclusions. 

But though I have missed the exact points, you will, I trust, see 
sufficient proof of the general soundness of my reasoning in the* 
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fact that I have hit on the exact line : for, the difference of longi- 
tude between Lacerda’s route and that marked by me, is no more 
than what exists between us at the starting point ; and if I had 
taken the coast-line in my map from Lacerda’s data, and not from 
the English charts, that difference would have vanished, and my 
delineation of the route, so far as it goes, would have coincided 
completely with his. Besides, when it is considered that the 
longitudes obtained by Lacerda for Mazavarnba and Moiro 
Achinto depend each on a single observation of the immersion of 
one of Jupiter’s satellites, and that he, suffering from fever, cannot 
be supposed to have been during his journey in a condition to 
attend to the rate of his chronometer, it will be easily admitted 
that the difference between us in longitude lies completely within 
the limits of errors. 

Now, in hitting correctly on the line of the route from the 
Aruangoa to Lucenda, I succeeded in what was most essential to 
my purpose. For my especial object was to prove the existence 
of the lake called N’yassi, and to fix approximately its position; 
and I supposed that the route in question went parallel to its 
shores, and at a distance from them of about 50 miles, presump- 
tions which are much strengthened by the information now before 
us. But before I insist on this point, let us glance rapidly over 
the chief results of Lacerda’s journey. 

On leaving the district of Bive, in the kingdom of Unde, which 
adjoins the Portuguese possessions, he entered the territories of 
Mocanda, watered by the rivers Ruy, Bue, and Uzereze, which 
run, not westwards, into the Aruangoa, as I had imagined, but 
eastwards into the Shiri, and which may be supposed indeed, with 
much reason, to be the chief sources of the latter river. The 
nation of the Mutumbuca extends from Mocanda to the Aruangoa. 
This river was found not to be navigable at the season (the end 
of August) when Lacerda crossed it. On its northern bank, and 
close to the water, were large trees, the first seen on the journey. 
The tracks of elephants also now grew frequent. At a little dis- 
tance beyond the Aruangoa begins the naked and rocky country 
of the Moviza, which extends to the New Zambezi; where, says 
Lacerda, “ terminates the famished land of this frizzled and peri- 
wigged people.” The principal chain of hills in this tract extends 
from the lake south-westwards, and is called Muchingue. At the 
New Zambezi commence extensive plains, frequently intersected 
by lagoons and marshes, and comparatively well peopled. The 
town of Chipaco, three days N. of the Zambezi, appeared to 
Lacerda to be of great size. Between Moiro Achinto and 
Lucenda is a wild and desert tract of rugged table-land, with in- 
termingled fens and woods, in which the height of the trees re- 
minded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. In the middle of this 
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tract, or about 4 days from Lucenda, he was told by a Caffer that 
‘^on the left was the great lagoon, which he (the Caffer) and Pe- 
reira 'had crossed on the previous journey’’ — ‘^perhaps,’’ adds 
Lacerda, a continuation of that near which 1 halted at night ; 
they say that they take in it much and large fish.’’ The woods 
here were without game, and the villages in the vicinity were de- 
serted on account of the lions. On the 2iid of October Lacerda 
was dissuaded by the Cazembe’s messengers from approaching 
close to the town. On the following day he was requested to 
visit the tomb of that chieftain’s father. Here his journal termi- 
nates. On the 18th he expired, worn out by the fever which had 
been so long consuming him. 

In the dispatch written by Lacerda just before he started on his 
journey, and which contains the information collected from Pereira 
and the Moviza respecting the interior, he states that ‘‘ the (New) 
Zambezi flows towards the right hand with respect to one going 
from Tete to the Cazembe.” Again, when speaking of the lagoon 
above alluded to, which it took Pereira a whole day to cross, he 
tells us that its waters pass off by two channels, one communi- 
cating with the Zambezi, the other with the river Murusura, on 
the banks of which dwells the Cazembe.” He then goes on to 
relate, on the authority of the Moviza who trade with the Miyao, 
that the Murusura, which is 3 days’ voyage in width, passes 
behind the hills of Morembala, and is the same with the Shirk’ 
But when he arrived at the New Zambezi, he found it flowing 
towards his left hand ; and on inquiring as to its course, he was 
told by the natives that it runs into the river which flows nearest 
to the Cazeinbe’s town,” that is to say, into the Luapula. Lacerda 
here makes some bitter comments on the stupidity of Pereira ; 
but, in truth, the creole’s statement, if we suppose it meant to de- 
scribe the ultimate course of the river, is perfectly correct, and 
moreover, it is freed by this mode of interpretation from a diffi- 
culty of no little weight ; for the expression, “ the Murusura, on 
the banks of ichich dwells the Cazevihe" though applicable to the 
Luapula, is only calculated to confound us if applied to N yassi. 
W hen Lacerda says that “ the Zambezi joins the Murusura a 
long way below the Cazembe’s town,” we must bear in mind that 
he totally misconceived the course of the Zambezi, which, in fact, 
joins the Luapula, not below, but above that town, or else we must 
suppose that he meant to speak of the junction of the Luapula 
with N 'yassi. As to the great lagoon crossed by Pereira, and 
the situation of which was pointed out to Lacerda, it is evident 
that it lies between the Zambezi and the Luapula, not far from 
their junction. It is probably the Carucuigi of Pedro, and the 
suspected continuation of it, near which Lacerda halted, is the 
Luena or Ruena. Perhaps too the channel or drain, which con-* 
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nects it with the Luapula, may be no other than the Mouva, the 
river or marsh which covers Lucenda on the S. The present 
site of the Cazembe’s town was chosen, we are told, for its 
strength, and it is manifest that the advantage of the position con- 
sists wholly in its being protected on all sides by deep rivers, 
marshes, or lagoons. The tract through which the New Zambezi 
flows appears to have been wholly under water at a recent period, 
geologically speaking, and perhaps it is one of several parallel 
depressions, the lowest and easternmost of which alone, receiving 
the waters of the others, still retains its original character of a lake. 

It is remarkable that Lacerda, w hen on the banks of the New 
Zambezi, and desirous of learning something of its course, did 
not apply for this purpose to the Moviza. I sent to-day, ' he 
writes, to make inquiries of the Mussucuma, (these people are 
mingled in small number with the Moviza on this side of the 
Zambezi, some of the nation are subject to the Cazembe, others 
are independent,) as to the course of the Zambezi, and they all 
agree in saying that it runs into the river which flows nearest to 
the town of the Cazembe.” At Moiro Achinto he wrote the fol- 
lowing passage: — The Caffers tell me that to the N., between 
the Mussucuma, who reach to the banks of the Shiri or Nhanja, 
and the Moviza, are the Uemba, who, as well as the Mussucuma, 
are deadly enemies of the Cazembe’s nation.” It is obvious that 
the Nhanja here spoken of is N’yassa or N’yassi,* hypothetically 
identified by Lacerda with the Shiri. The Mussucuma occupy 
its shores towards the mouth of the Luapula, vet they are not so 
remote but that they seemed to Lacerda to be most likely to be 
well informed respecting the course of the Zambezi, w hich flows 
on the W. of the Cazembe's territory. On the other hand, when 
w e consider the magnitude of this river (it was 50 yards wide and 
1 deep in the dry season) where Lacerda crossed it, and that its 
sources were on his right, we must conclude that in this latitude 
the shores of the lake must have been at least 40 or 50 miles dis- 
tant. Thus we have additional grounds for supposing that the 
general direction of the lake is parallel to the ordinary route from 
the Nc\v Zambezi to Lucenda. And since I have measured the 
routes on the eastern side of the lake, and which lead directly to 
it, by the same standard, w hich, when applied to the routes on its 
western side, running parallel lo its shores, is found to fall short 
of the truth, it is highly improbable that the lake can be situate 
further to the E. than I have placed it. Its position, therefore, 
must be considered as approximately determined. 

♦ Nasib said indifferently, N'yassa, or N'yassi. The nh of the Portuguese is equivalent 
to the liquid n of the Spanish, fur which 1 use n'y. Nhanja for N yassa exhibits the 
wne analogy as the Luanzenge. Hiarnbeiige, and Lucunzie of Pedro, for the Ruazeze 
Zaiul#ezi, and Jicuze of l.amila. * 
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We are informed by the Conde de Sa da Bandeira that Captain 
Gamitto, who was second in command in the expedition of 1831, 
says ‘'that geographers erroneously give the name of Lake Maravi 
to the river, which is properly called Nhanja Grande, and which 
flows into the sea not far from Zanzibar” (Annaes Marilimos, 
1844, p. 211). In this sentence we find the hypothetical con- 
nexion between the lake and the river Shiri, impliedly yet com- 
pletely negatived by one who, going north-eastwards from Tete 
through the country of the Muzimba and Aluchiva, had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all the affluents of the Shiri, 
and who must have passed near the southern extremity of the 
lake. In the Nhanja grande, erroneously called Lake Maravi,” 
it is easy to recognise the Great Sea or N’yassa of the Aliyao; 
and as to its entering the sea near Zanzibar, that statement is evi- 
dently but an echo of the opinion prevalent on its eastern side, 
and which I have already discussed, that the Lufigi issues 
from it. 

If from Mazavamba, the position of wLich was determined by 
Lacerda, we retrace his route agreeably to the indications which 
he has given of his course, we shall find Tete to stand in relation 
to Sena exactly as I have placed it. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that Lacerda has left us some ob- 
servations of the magnetic declination, or, as it is commonly called, 
variation, from which may be deduced the following interesting 
conclusion, namely, that in his time (1798-9) the lines of equal 
declination in the Rios de Sena lay in the same direction (S.E. — 
N.W.) and at the same distance asunder (about 91/) as at present, 
while the absolute amount of eastern declination has diminished 
about 2®. 

I trust that what is above stated will suffice to dissipate all 
doubts as to the existence of the great lake called N’yassi, and to 
prove the reasonableness of my inferences respecting its position. 


IV. — Note of a Journey from Cape Coast to Whyddah, on the 
IFest Coast of Africa. Being a letter addressed to the Libra- 
rian of the Royal Geographical Society, dated 19th April, 1845. 
By Mr. John Duncan. 

I AVAIL myself of the opportunity of sending you a few hurried 
lines detailing my late adventures, and my expectations for the 
future. 

When I last addressed you I had made up mv mind to proceed 
to the river Volta as soon as any man-of-war bound to leew'ard 
should visit Cape Coast. The Penelope war* steamer was daily 
expected ; and her commander. Captain Jones, when last at Cape 
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Coast, kindly tendered his services to me to take me to any part 
of the coast I felt inclined to visit ; but owing*, it is supposed, to 
her having captured a good many slavers, her return was delayed 
for four months. In the meantime an opportunity offered for a 
passage in the Medora (a vessel belonging to Mr. Hutton), by 
which I profited, and was thus enabled to visit all the settlements 
on the coast between Cape Coast and Whyddah, full details 
of which I have entered in my journal, which I shall forward by 
the first opportunity. At present I will give you only an outline. 
On the 30th of January I left Cape Coast, and on the 1st of 
February we anchored in the roads off Winnebah, a town on the 
coast between Annamaboe and Accra. This town has some trade 
in palm-oil and ivory, and is an excellent place for fish- — the shark, 
which is here very numerous, being used as commonly as the more 
delicate fish. On landing I proceeded to the mission- house, where 
I fortunately met Mr. Chapman, missionary from Ashantee, and 
Mr. Brooking, from Annamaboe, who were returning from a visit 
to Accra. Mr. Hutton and myself were just in time for break- 
fast, — the missionaries thus always receiving me with every mark 
of kindness. I remained at Winnebah until the 5th, and had an 
excellent opportunity of penetrating some distance into the interior, 
and examining the soil and vegetation. It is a beautiful country, 
and for 10 miles northward resembles a gentleman’s park in Eng- 
land ; it is richly studded at intervals with clumps of trees and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a beautiful scented jessamine. This 
plain is boundetl by a chain of mountains, commencing with the 
Devil’s Hill to the westw'ard, and forming a crescent to the N. 
and E. I shall send you a full description of the town, trade, 
and produce in mv journal. 

On the 5th of February sailed for Accra, where on the follow- 
ing morning we arrived, and were kindly received by the mer- 
chants, each offering me accommodation. I accepted the invita- 
tion of Mr. Gedge, an English merchant. During my stay I 
visited some of my old friends with whom I became acquainted on 
my visit with the Niger Expedition , 

At Accra we remained six days, where I made many general 
observations, which I have carefully noted. I had also an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Danish Accra. The Danish governor, whose 
acquaintance I made at Cape Coast, received us with a hearty 
welcome. Part of the town was in ruins, having been destroyed 
by order of the governor to punish the natives for their treacherv, 
to which they are very much addicted all along the coast. 

February 11th we sailed from Accra for Ahguay; on the 
12th we were boarded by the Cygnet brig-of-war, and on the 
following day by the Star, both stationed on this coast ; and on 
the 1 1th we anchored off Ahguay. Having landed, I accompa- 
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nied Mr. Hutton to his new factory. At this place there are a 
great many Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers, as well as parts 
of the crews of slavers, who have been put on shore here, and 
amongst whom are most of the crew of the far-famed Malveira, 
long known as one of the most lucky slavers ever trading on this 
coast. She was lately run on shore by the Cygnet, and com- 
pletely destroyed. She had no slaves on board at the time ; there 
were 400 ready for shipment ; she had made several successful 
trips with the same number. It is the boast of her former captain 
that when hard-run by a man-of-war he has killed his whole cargo 
of slaves during the night, and thrown them overboard, as well as 
all other things belonging to the slave-trade, to prevent a capture. 
A large ship of great tonnage and sailing qualities, in order to 
compete with H.M. cruisers, is now building here. 

The cabbareer and chief captains, with their Fetish men and 
women in the most disgusting costumes, turned out to pay their 
respects to us. They formed a most extraordinary group, firing 
muskets and uttering the most hideous yells, accompanied with 
clumsy dances. After being annoyed for about three hours with 
this grand reception we were permitted to rest without any further 
molestation, with the exception of some few reconnoitring our lug- 
gage to see what they could steal. 

On the following morning we were assailed by a whole host of 
the chief captains, begging payment for the civilities of the pre- 
vious day, asking for rum, and declaring their devoted friendship ; 
but, from my experience, I am well aware that an African’s real 
friendship extends very little beyond himself. I am afraid that 
many errors have arisen in the estimation of the African character, 
from casual visitors to them being well stocked with everything 
necessary in the shape of dashes or presents to distribute among 
them : while the presents last they feign the most devoted attach- 
ment. But circumstanced as I am, with only sufficient to pay my 
way, 1 have an excellent opportunity of estimating the true cha- 
racter of the African, on this coast at least. After a stay of two 
days at Ahguay, we sailed up the lagoon, which runs from W. to 
E., to Popoe, a distance of S miles from Ahguay. At Popoe we 
visited Mr. Lawson, a native of Accra; he is an old man with a 
number of young wives. He and two sons represent themselves 
as general merchants, and hoist the British flag, while they are 
themselves the greatest slave-dealers on the whole coast; they 
actually kidnapped my own servant, who had run away from me 
when I detected him thieving. Lawson is remarkably kind, or at 
least pretends to be so, to all Englishmen, and gives H.M.’s 
cruisers information when the Spaniards or Portuguese are ship- 
ping slaves : at other times he gives false information to get the 
men-of-war out of the way when he himself ships slaves. 

VOL. XVI. L 
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After visiting the principal slave-dealers, and inspecting the 
town, and the soil and produce of the neighbourhood, I returned 
to Lawson’s, where I remained all night, and where I was annojed 
hy the same sham civilities as at Ahguaj, to which place we re- 
turned on the following day. 

At both Popoe and Ahguay a considerable quantity of cotton 
is cultivated and manufactured into cloth. Indigo is also culti- 
vated; and lime of an excellent quality is manufactured from the 
oyster- shell. A considerable quantity of salt is made, both by 
drying in pots and by evaporation by the heat of the sun, which 
ranges at this season from 78° to 90° Fahr. [On the 14th instant 
(April) at 5 P.M. the thermometer fell suddenly during a tornado 
from 90® to 71°j the most sudden and the greatest change I have 
yet seen in so short a time on the African coast ; the thermometer 
also fell during a tornado on the 1 9th of April from 84^ to 76° 
Fahr. between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning ] 

On the 18th of February we started again from Ahguay, by 
the lagoon which runs just behind that town and Popoe, about 
half a mile from the sea, to proceed to Whyddah. We commenced 
our journey at 8 p.m. The lagoon or lake is beautiful, and is in 
some places very picturesque ; its banks are at intervals covered 
with trees of various kinds, amongst which are numerous cabbage- 
palms, mangrove, and a species of beautiful laurel ; at other places 
it is not wooded, but has plantations of cotton, indigo, yams, 
Indian corn, 6cc. The lake abounds with fish and waterfowl, 
and there are great numbers of alligators. 

Canoes are propelled by long poles, with four men to one large 
canoe; the river varies from to 10 feet in depth. Myself, 
with luggage, and boy as servant, occupied one canoe; and Mr. 
Hutton, and Mr. Hanson his agent, another. My canoe, being 
lighter than the other, moved considerably faster than it, and I 
arrived at the toll-bar across the lake some time in advance. This 
place is named Little Popoe, and is the usual resting-place for 
the canoe-men passing up and down the lagoon with goods, on 
which a toll is imposed. 

While waiting here for Mr. Hutton’s coming up, a very large 
canoe arrived from Whyddah, in which were several Spanish slave- 
merchants, accompanied by a number of young slaves, apparently 
between 12 and 15 years of age; the canoe stopped some time, 
the Spaniards kindly presenting to me the contents of their can- 
teen, which was well stocked. I accepted a cigar, when they 
bade me good night, and proceeded. Mr. Hutton’s canoe having 

arrived, we remained half an hour, and again started, the moon 

still bright, and the river beautiful. At daylight We found a 
change in the appearance of the banks, which were now closely 
wooded with small mangroves, the roots and some of the trunks 
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being covered with oysters. I have often heard of oysters growing 
upon trees, but here they were in reality ; the bed of the river was 
also covered for several miles with oysters, some very large, although 
the flavour is not so good as in England. At 10 o’clock a.m. we 
arrived at the ferry across the lagoon, where the road leads to the 
town of Whyddah, 3 miles distant from the ferry. The first object 
seen, close to the ferry, is the gibbet of three natives, who mur- 
dered a white man on the lake, and robbed him of 5000 dollars. 

Having landed at this place, we proceeded to the town of 
Whyddah, carried in hammocks through the swamps. In three- 
quarters of an hour we arrived at the old English fort, partially 
repaired and occupied by Mr. Hutton as a palm-oil factory and 
store. On the following day we were visited by all the principal 
Portuguese and Spanish slave-dealers : a great contrast to the 
native African — the latter using every endeavour to rob you, and 
the former to show their hospitality and kindness; for, although 
slave-dealers, the Spanish and Portuguese are the most kind and 
liberal people I hav^e ever met with. As an instance I will men- 
tion that Mr. De Sauza, one of the greatest slave- dealers on the 
whole coast of Africa, has behaved in the kindest manner to me, 
and has proffered his best services for my introduction to the King 
of Dahomey. I have already receiv’ed a message from the King 
of Dahomey, expressing his w illingness to allow me to pass through 
his kingdom to the Kong Mountains : this concession is entirely 
through the influence of Mr. De Sauza. 

I have been remaining here for some time, aw’aiting the king's 
return from the war, as it is called, although in reality it is 
nothing more than a slave-hunt ; those captured are called pri- 
soners, and all who are saleable are sent to the slave- market and 
sold to the best bidder ; while those who are too old, or deformed, 
are detained for sacrifice at the great annual custom, at which I 
expect to be present, as Mr. De Sauza will very shortly go up to 
the capital with all his retinue. Mr. De Sauza has as much, if 
not more, influence than the king himself, therefore I shall have 
an opportunity of getting ten times more information than I other- 
wise should ; this opportunity is too good to let slip. 

I have been making myself some comfortable and suitable 
shoes for the climate, my boots being much too hot for the 
country. I have also been fortunate enough to get a horse, upon 
the condition that I break him in and teach the blacksmith how 
to shoe him ; the poor animal was nearly starved, but is now 
quite strong, and handy as a troop-horse ; he is too small for my 
weight, but I expect that, by walking half the journey, I shall 
manage pretty well. Unfortunately, you cannot trust a native to 
feed your horse, as he has no affection for the horse, or any other 
dumb animal. 

t 2 
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This a very splendid country for agricultural purposes ; for 
many miles behind the town the country is very level, the soil rich 
red loam, and not a stone to be found, nor any change to the 
depth of 20 feet. The soil will raise anything they plant upon 
it ; but the people are indolent, even the domestic slaves scarcely 
perform sufficient labour to keep them in bodily exercise. De 
Sauza’s slaves work only when they please ; they are well fed, 
and are all reckoned as his family : any English labourer per- 
forms more work than fifty of them ; they are to be seen, all 
over De Sauza’s premises, basking in the sun like so many 
snakes. 

The snake which is worshipped here is a species of boa con- 
strictor : snake-houses are built in different parts of the town for 
the reception of these snakes, and are of a round form, about 8 feet 
diameter, with two doorways but no door ; the roof is conical, like 
a small corn-rick. The snakes are placed on the top of a wall, 
where they coil themselves up until hungry, when they crawl out 
in the night, and are generally picked up in different parts of the 
town ; the natives being subjected to a heavy penalty if they are 
known to pass one without taking it jup and carrying it to the 
snake-house ; even the carrier of a burthen on his head must 
instantly lay it down and attend upon the snake. In its progress 
back to its house you will often see old persons prostrating them- 
selves and begging to be rubbed over by it.* 

At certain times of the year a large species of vampire- bat 
visits this place, and remain about a month ; they fly in large 
parties, like rooks, and suckle their young like the monkey. They 
are when full grown from 34 to 36 inches from point to point of 
wing ; they are considered to be the largest in the world. It is 
said their bite, which is as sharp as that of a cat, is very dangerous ; 
but, although I have had several bites, I have felt no ill effects from 
them. The breast, when dissected, is very much like that of a 
woman ; their milk is very thick, and their food fruit and insects. 
I have shot and wounded many — they are very difficult to kill, as 
they partake of the canine (feline?). When roosting, they bang 
in clusters close to each other, on a small bough, by their hind 
feet ; their eyes are brown, and very full ; they carry a great quan- 
tity of flesh, and are eaten by the natives. 

The laws, manners, and customs of Whyddah, though arbitrary 

♦ Lord Karnes, in his “Sketches,” describes these sacred snakes of the Whidans, 
and says it is a capital crime to kill them. He adds, moreover, that “ in the year 
1697 they gave occasion to a ridiculous );)er3ecution. A hog, teased by one of them, 
tore it with his tusks till it died. The priests carried their complaint to the king, and 
no one presuming to appear as counsel for the hogs, orders were issued for slaughtering 
the whole race. At once were brandished a thousand cutlasses, and the race would 
have been extirj^ted had not the king interposed, representing to the priests that they 
ought to rest satisfied with the innocent blood they had spilt/’ (Ed.) 
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and absurd, are full of interest. My time will not permit me to 
give you the details at this moment. 

In my last letter I informed you I intended to make an attempt 
to ascend the Volta river^ which I have done, but when we 
reached the outside of the bar at the mouth of the river it was 
found impracticable to cross it in a canoe ; the natives stating that 
such a thing had never been before attempted. I found that the 
only way of getting a canoe into that river was by landing either 
N. or S. of the Volta, and carrying the canoe to the Volta inside 
the bar. As the prospect of reaching Dahomey was much 
brighter by starting from Whyddah, I seized the opportunity of 
accompanying Mr. Hutton, as I have already detailed to you, 

March Oth . — I again travelled, by lagoon, from Whyddah to 
Ahguay, where I arrived this morning, only a few hours too late to 
witness the shipment of 400 slaves, three of whom were drowned 
passing through the surf ; the vessel was captured by the Hydra 
steamer the following morning. 

As Mr. Hutton intended returning to Cape Coast as soon as 
possible, he determined travelling by lagoon as far as Porto 
Sagoora, nearly 1 day's sail by canoe, to the westward of Ahguay. 
We accordingly embarked in a large travelling conoe, and reached 
Porto Sagoora at six in the evening. Mr. Hutton then proceeded 
by land to the Volta ; I arranged to proceed up the lagoon into a 
large lake, 6 miles long by 5 miles broad. Two rivers run into 
this lake at the N. end, one from the W., the other from N. by E. 
Being of opinion that one or both these rivers were partly fed by 
the Volta, I applied to the cabareer of Porto Sagoora for canoe- 
men, and he readily granted my request ; I had also two more 
volunteers, one of w hom had formerly been a servant to Cap- 
tain Clapper ton, the other was an Accra man; besides two boys, 
one of whom had been servant to Governor Hill, at Cape Coast, 
and could speak English. It appears that this boy, while on a 
journey to see his brother at Little Elmina,” had been kidnapped 
and sold at Popoe, to Lawson, who was afraid to ship him, know- 
ing he spoke English, he therefore exchanged him to the caba- 
reer for two others ; the poor fellow was pleased to see me, and 
begged me to get him released. 

Having mustered my people, we commenced our cruise into 
the lake, visiting several towns, and a very large market on the 
eastern border, where we remained some time to procure some kau- 
kie, a bread made of the Indian corn ; the people, never having seen 
an European or white man before, left their goods, and thousands 
of men, women, and children came into the water as high as their 
middle to see me. The excessive heat of the sun, the number of 
persons round the canoe, together with the offensive odour from 
their persons, rendered my situation anything but enviable*; 
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whenever I moved my head round towards those who had not 
already seen my face, they retreated immediately. Having made 
our purchases, we again got under weigh for the mouth of the 
river, which enters the lake from the N. by E. My canoemen 
here showed some reluctance to proceed, remarking that no per- 
son had ever been up that river, that it was filled with mon- 
sters, and that its termination could not be reached in two moons. 
This made me the more anxious to proceed, and I threatened to 
throw the first man who disobeyed my orders into the river ; they, 
finding it of no use any longer to hesitate, went to work in real 
earnest. About 8 miles up, the river deepens to 10 or 12 feet, 
and from 20 to 25 yards wide ; current not more than 2 miles 
per hour. At 10 miles, its general direction changes to E., and 
at 14 miles again changes to N. J W., and at 20 miles again to 
N. by E. : here the banks rise a little, and are wooded on each 
side. Up to this distance not a habitation or mark of a footstep 
were to be seen ; and from the tameness of the pelicans and large 
cranes on the banks, as well as the numerous alligators, 1 con- 
cluded they were seldom disturbed. At intervals the rhinoceros 
was raising his head above water — one, very near the canoe, so 
alarmed the men that they refused again to proceed any further. 
I was compelled to knock one of them into the river, but as he 
earnestly begged to be taken in, promising to go anywhere I 
thought proper, 1 allowed him to return to his duty. We still 
held on our way ; we found these ponderous animals more nume- 
rous than pleasant : it was now getting dark, and I determined to 
remain for the night at the first kroom or village we might arrive 
at. The moon now shone brightly, and on the left bank I per- 
ceived a track resembling a footpath, here we landed, and found 
the marks of a recent fire ; I concluded from this that some vil- 
lage was near, but our search proving fruitless, we again embarked 
and pushed on for 2 miles, where we were agreeably surprised by 
seeing a large fire on the right bank of the river. On our nearer 
approach we found we were in rather an unpleasant situation, as 
seven men and a number of boys stood near the fire, the former 
with muskets presented. On my hailing them they put down 
their muskets, and received us apparently in a friendly manner, 
as we landed and sat down. My volunteer Ithay Batho, Clap- 
perton’s old servant, taking care to remain near me, I gave him 
charge of one of my double-barrelled guns, retaining the other 
myself, and my sword (which is a great terror to the natives). 
We remained some time in conversation with this fishing-party, 
whose traps are set in the river like eel- traps in England, and I 
then retired to my canoe for the night. My two boys also soon 
returned to the canoe, having overheard a conversation between 
my canoe-men and the fishermen, to the effect that they were 
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determined to proceed no further, but to remain at this place, 
and allow me. to go alone as far as the town, one of the fishermen 
to be my pilot ta the town, who would give me up to the cabareer, 
and, in the event of my not paying a heavy toll, the cabareer 
would seize my luggage and canoe. This information gave me 
time to arrange my plan : I was determined not to ^deld one 
point to the villains, let the consequences be w^hat they would. 
In the morning, as soon as we had breakfasted, I ordered my 
crew all on board ; the canoemen insisting upon returning down 
the river, I drew my sword and drove them in an instant out of 
the canoe, the other four men being willing to go wherever I 
chase; I ordered the canoe’s head to be turned down stream, 
leaving the canoemen in the hands of the native fishermen, who 
had seized upon them as slaves. Thinking I was going to leave 
them, they raised the most hideous yells, begging me to take 
them on board ; I w as, however, determined to give them a fright, 
and did not return for some minutes, and when 1 did so the fisher- 
men claimed them as their slaves, as I had sent them ashore. 
The canoemen were very urgent to be again received on board, 
promising the strictest obedience ; I ordered the bow of the canoe 
to be run against the bank, and with my sword in my right hand 
and my gun in mj left, with the second gun close at hand when 
wanted, I sprang on shore. All the seven had their muskets 
presented at me, but as they fire from the hip, and had moreover 
their lock-covers on (made of raw hide), I had no apprehension 
of the consequences. I directed old Ithay to inform them that I 
would blow out the brains of the first man who attempted to 
remove his lock-cover. Striking the oldest of the party on the 
wrist w ith the back of my sword, he instantly dropped his musket, 
prostrating himself on the ground to beg for mercy, and the 
others followed his example. The canoemen tumbled into the 
boat any how. To prevent their firing upon us from behind the 
trees, I broke the lock of the old man’s gun, which seemed to 
distress him more than his bleeding arm ; the other six muskets 
(Danish), I told Ithay to dip into the river, which he readily did, 
and returning the six guns to their owners allowed them to de- 
part. They jumped into their small canoes and were off up the 
river as quick as possible. The old man I detained to pilot us 
up to the town ; we proceeded about 2 miles higher up towards 
the town — the old pilot, no doubt, thought himself all right — 
when I ordered the head of the canoe to be turned down stream ; 
the old man begged hard to go on shore, but to punish him I took 
him 4 miles down the river, and landed him on the roughest part 
I could find. This ended my adventure. At six o’clock p.m. 
I arrived at Porto Sagoora. The cabareer congratulated me upon 
my escape, but did not seem at all pleased when I told him it 
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was all the fault of his own people. Mj cowries were now all 
exhausted ; the money I had being of no use here, d experienced 
none of the milk of human kindness which some of our mis- 
sionaries hold forth as being so liberally bestowed by the natives. 
I had a small chicken with me when I started on my journey up 
the Hahotia river (the native name^ and not known by any other) ; 
this chicken, having been with me during my two days’ cruise, 
had become very tame, and I could not think of killmg it. I 
went out and shot two pigeons (which are plentiful, but small) 
and a fine monkey, which made me and my boy a good breakfast 
and dinner ; the boy preferring the monkey-soup, which I have 
not yet tasted, but those who have, state it to be excellent. 

The following morning, being the fourth from my return from 
the Hahotia, my two friends Hanson and Henriques arrived com- 
pletely drenched by a tornado ; we prepared for our immediate 
departure for Ahguay, which we reached late in the evening. 

On the J5th Mr. Hanson and myself visited a large market- 
place at a small town called Greegapogie, one of the largest 
markets on the lagoon until you reach Whyddah. On our return 
from Greegapogie market we saw several alligators ; I shot one 
about 6 feet long, but he got into the water, and was not secured. 
Soon after we saw a very large one on the bank seemingly asleep ; 
we got the canoe steady, and I shot him through the upper surface 
of the hard crust on the back — this proves the fallacy of the sup- 
posed fact that a bullet will not pierce an alligator in certain parts 
of the body; he sprang into the water, but soon put his head 
above again. My next shot knocked out his eye, and carried 
away part of his skull, still he was not dead ; he got under water, 
and ascended the stream at least 50 yards, and came again to the 
surface. One of the fishermen drove three harpoons into him, 
which, although they penetrated 4 inches, had little effect; I 
fired another shot through his brain, which finished him, and we 
towed him to Ahguay. We were obliged to give the cabareer 
notice to send his men to take out his gall, which is a very strong 
poison, and it was thrown into the river, in order that it might 
not be used as such. Every person killing an alligator, and not 
reporting it for the purpose of having his gall taken out, is consi- 
dered a murderer, and punished accordingly. 

On the 18th, Captain Pearce, of an American trader, and 
myself started from Ahguay by the lagoon for Whyddah, having 
with me the horse which I mentioned before as being sent to me. 
When we had gone 10 miles the horse jumped overboard, and we 
had great difficulty in again getting him into the canoe; this he 
several limes repeated, and as often had I to jump into the river 
to get him in again, the natives being entirely useless. When we 
came to the toll at Little Popoe, we stopped one hour to refresh 
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the men, and again proceeded^ leaving the canoe with the horse to 
follow; but, instead of following us, the villains in the canoe 
went up a branch which falls in here from the N., with the in- 
tention of stealing him. We gave chase, and overtook them; 
they ran the boat ashore and run off, but I caught one of them, 
and I believe he remembers the circumstance. Again the horse 
got out, and night came on about this time ; I got into the canoe 
to hold him, but it being too small it capsized, and we were both 
thrown into deep water; we both swam ashore, and I again 
got him into the canoe, amd secured him with a twitch made of 
my walking-stick and a piece of cord. Having stripped off my 
wet clothes and put on dry, another difficulty awaited us. It being 
past 12 o’clock the lower bar was shut, and we were told by the 
guard that we must wait till the morning ; but my temper was so 
ruffled with the many vexations I had experienced, that I was de- 
termined to have it all my own way, and I broke the bar and 
passed through. The toll -guards came after us with two canoes 
to take my men prisoners, but I drew my sword and took two of 
the guards prisoners, and they at last were all very glad to give in. 
I again arrived safe at Whyddah, thank God, in good health, and 
in daily expectation of marching to Dahomey and the Kong 
Mountains; and when 1 return I am promised a canoe, with 
which I will again ascend the Hahotia, which I am confident is a 
branch of the Volta. I have mapped the river Hahotia, from 60 
miles up, down to Whyddah, and the lagoon, which I shall send 
home to you by the first opportunity. I beg you to express my 
gratitude to all the members of your Society ; your instruments 
are all in good order and safe. Assure all my kind friends that 
as long as life is in me I shall do my best to merit their appro- 
bation. 

You say in your last letter to me that you regret my finances 
being so low, and advise me to keep up a good heart. I feel 
grateful for your kind advice, but, thank God, as long as my 
health is good my spirits never fail ; this is just the life that suits 
my temperament ; in the midst of difficulty and danger 1 think 
nothing of it, and laugh at it afterwards. I still consider myself 
a soldier on the duty of my country and my friends, and will not 
leave it until I am starved out ; I can even then pawn myself to 
some king or merchant, and reconcile myself to an African grave. 
The worms of Africa are quite as modest as those in England, 
although the people are not. 
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V. — Notice of a Journey from Whyddah on the W, Coast of 
Africa to Adofoodiah in the Interior, By Mr. J. Duncan. 
Bein^ a letter addressed by the traveller to the Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and dated Cape Coast, 
October 4, 1845. 

I TAKE the earliest, though but a brief, opportunity of communi- 
cating to you the news of my safe return to Cape Coast after an 
absence of nearly eight months, and a most successful journey 
across that part of the Kong mountains called Mahee, and extend- 
ing about 180 miles E. and W. But as the vessel sails this day 
for London, I must postpone details till another time, 

I believe that in my last letter to Mr. Shillinglaw I mentioned 
my running down the coast to Whyddah, there to await the King 
of Dahomey’s return to his capital from his annual wars. 

During my sojourn at Whyddah I had an excellent opportunity 
of visiting the people of that and of the neighbouring towns, and 
observing their manners, as also of ingratiating myself with the 
most influential indmdual of the place — Senhor Don Francisco 
de Suza, of slave-dealing notoriety. He is a Portuguese by birth, 
seventy- five years of age, and has resided in Whyddah between 
forty and fifty years. He is, although a slave-dealer, an excellent 
man, kind and generous to every Englishman. His influence 
with the King of Dahomey surpasses that of any other person, 
and I have found him in reality one of iny best friends. Suffice 
it to say, he obtained his majesty’s free permission for me to visit 
his capital, the king saying, “ he should be much proud by being 
visited by one of the Queen of England’s soldiers, and would 
afford me every protection while in his dominions.” This message 
was truly gratifying to me under my circumstances, having been 
peremptorily refused by the King of Ashantee the passage 
through his country, though the application had been made by 
Governor Hill, My determination, however, had already been 
taken to fulfil my promise to my friends in England, or perish in 
the attempt, 

I now laid out what little money I had left in the purchase of 
such presents as were suitable to the King and Cabareers, 
equipped myself in the uniform of the Life Guards, and mounted 
on a good horse of the country, started on the 6th of June for 
Dahomey or rather Abomey, where I arrived on the 10th. Here 
I was received with military honours, and escorted to the best 
house in the place. On the following morning his majesty sent 
his compliments, intimating his readiness to receive me in due 
form. I accordingly mounted en militaire, and proceeded to one 
of the king’s palaces, where I waited in the level space in front, 
and where his majesty’s chair was placed. He soon made his 
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appearance, and took his seat. He was dressed in a plain neat- 
patterned cotton robe. He rose and bowed to me very gracefully, 
and then expressed his wish that I would salute him after the 
English manner. I accordingly advanced slowly with drawn 
sword, coming to ‘‘ recover sword ” in the advance. The motion 
pleased him so much that he requested I would repeat it. He 
then asked me to ride in a circle, and upon my putting my little 
horse into a canter, his majesty called out lustily for me to stop, 
sending two men to hold me on, one on each side. But I told 
him that was not English fashion, explaining to him at the same 
time that English soldiers fought in a body of many thousand 
men on horseback, and sometimes singly. This seemed very 
much to astonish him as well as all the Cabareers, parucularly when 
I performed the sword exercise at a gallop, and he exclaimed, 

Now Dahomans may be proud when Queen of England send 
fine head soldier messenger to see their king on friendly terms. 
Now he was well pleased and satisfied Englishman be Dahoman’s 
friend.” At the same time ordering his soldiers to look at me 
before I dismounted, telling them I belonged to the queen of all 
white men in the world, and he himself king of black men, 
Ashantees not excepted. (Some Ashantees were present who had 
come to the Custom, begging his majesty to intercept me.) 

I then dismounted and advanced towards his majesty, with the 
Cabareers, my conductors, these latter performing the usual 
humiliating ceremony of prostrating themseh’es and rubbing their 
heads and arms with dust. The king shook me heartily by the 
hand, welcoming me to Dahomey in the name of the Queen of 
England, at the same time asking me after the queen’s health 
and family. He then proposed her majesty’s health, which we 
drank very cordially in some good cherry brandy. We then sat 
down, a seat being provided for me close to his majesty’s left, 
with several men to hold a large umbrella over my head. Then 
commenced a review of about 6(J00 female troops, well armed and 
accoutred. Their appearance, for an uncivilized nation, was 
really surprising, and their performance still more so. But I 
must not here dwell upon details, leaving the two following days 
of the review and the rest of the Custom for the readers of my 
journal, if it shall be found worthy of notice. 

After receiving the most unbounded attention and kindness, 
with abundance of provisions, till the 17th, the king then fur- 
nished me with a guard of 100 men to accompany me all through 
his dominions, and across the Mahee or Kong Mountains. He 
had even had the path cleared as well as possible for upwards of 
100 miles, and had actually so arranged that at every little kroom 
and village, provisions were always waiting ready cooked for us ; 
and in towns where we slept, sometimes eighty and ninety large * 
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calabashes were arranged in the market-place. Everything was 
always presented to myself by the Cabareer, when I made the dis- 
tribution among my soldiers and people. Their cooking is 
excellent. 

You will perhaps be surprised when I inform you that the 
Kong Mountains to the N. of Dahomey are considerably out of 
their true geographical position in the map. These mountains 
are truly grand and imposing, although they are not what most 
Europeans would expect them to be. Their first appearance, on 
approaching from the S., is that of huge ruins of immense stone 
buildings of colossal proportions. They consist of blocks of 
granite, marble, and ironstone. On advancing nearer, the appear- 
ance changes to that of oval blocks resembling eggs laid on their 
side : this is particularly the case where one large block is dis- 
connected from the chain or crescent. Some of these blocks are 
200 feet high from their base, which is generally a true level 
without any rise as you approach them. Nearly all the towns 
are built on the very tops of these mountains, and are constructed 
of clay carried up the steeps, which are in many cases perpen- 
dicular, and ascended by steps cut in the rock. As the inha- 
bitants never think of using stone, their buildings are not proof 
against musketry, and more and more of these towns are annually 
becoming subject to the Dahoman government, under whose laws 
they seem very happy. When a large town is blockaded, the 
invading party generally station in the night and quietly recon- 
noitre the place. If the ascent to it be found practicable, the 
attack is made early the next morning ; but if not, their commu- 
nication is cut off from the contiguous mountains of the chain, and 
sentinels placed at short intervals round the foot of the mountain 
to prevent escape. The besieged have great confidence in their 
poisoned arrow s, w hich are much dreaded ; but they are of no avail 
against the Dahoman muskets. The besiegers generally commence 
their operations just before the crops in the plain are ripe, so that 
they have all the advantage of provisions, and their victims be- 
come an easy prey. 

I have mapped my journey ; that part of it which lay among 
the Kong Mountains was chiefly in a direction E. and W., and I 
found it a country of great interest to the geologist and botanist. 
(What a pity all my botanical friends relinquished the journey.) 
I have noted everything in my journal ; the character and dip of 
the strata, the nature of the minerals, the temperature of the 
springs, &c. 

In consequence of information received from a Mohammedan 
priest respecting the murder of Park, I travelled to the distance 
of 13® 6 by observation, and longitude, by dead reckoning, 
1 3^ E. The town called Adofoodiah is of considerable size, with 
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a large market, where articles from the Mediterranean are ex- 
posed for sale, as well as bracelets and anklets from Bor non. 
Here I met a fine-looking man, a Bornouese, who, to my great 
surprise, could speak Spanish, and who told me he had been 
twenty- one years a slave in Bahia, to the firm of Busby and 
Johnson, of Liverpool ; he said he had been head-cook during 
that period ; he signed his name W arranio, Libertad me dio 1 5 
de Abril de 1825/^ I also met a Tripoli merchant I had seen at 
Egga when with the Niger expedition. Amadi Fatuma was, it 
appears, the principal (cause?) of Park’s death. Having com- 
plained to the King or Chief of Yaouri that Park had discharged 
him without paying him his full wages, Park was interrogated 
upon the subject, and of course indignantly denied the charge ; 
whereupon an attempt was made to detain the canoe, which was 
at the time moored to the bank by a piece of rope. Park, said 
my informant, cut off the hand of one of the people attempting to 
detain the canoe. This was the commencement of the affray, 
which ended in the traveller’s death. This old priest, Terrasso- 
wea, further slates, that about four years after, a white man from 
Constantinople came in search of Park’s papers ; that he, the 
priest, saw this person purchase at a high price a long tin tube 
with large sheets of paper in it ; but that after the purchase the 
king declared the price too little, and made a fresh demand upon 
the poor merchant. The books, it appears, were distributed into 
difi’erent hands ; many were cut up and sold as amulets, and some 
were carried to Boussa, where they remained a very long time. 
Terrasso-wea himself, from haring demanded of the king a portion 
of his pay, which was several years in arrear, had been compelled 
to leave Yaouri, and has since, he says, travelled over nearly the 
half of Africa. He is a fine venerable old man, of 65 or 66 
years of age, and about 5 feet 10 inches in height. He says that 
he has been more than twenty times in Timbuctoo, which he 
describes as not so large as Adofoodiah, and famed only as a 
great exchange-mart for goods, in consequence of the facilities 
for transport afforded by thirty-six tributary streams which enter 
the Niger or Great River within 1 league of Timbuctoo. 

I would gladly have proceeded further, or have remained in 
Adofoodiah a day or two longer ; but as I had, accompanied by 
four people, stolen a march in advance of my main guard at 
Baffo, the last place of Dahoman authority, and knew that the 
cabareer, or captain of the guard, was answerable at the risk of 
his own head for my return to Dahomey, I resolved upon re- 
turning. 

I cannot now enter into a detailed account of the country tra- 
versed. Beyond the Kong Mountains, for the distance of more 
than 180 miles, it is nearly a perfect level, with the Shea Butter- 
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tree and Palmstree. Few rivers of any magnitude, or of more 
than 20 or 30 yards in width, traverse it (they are all described 
in my journal). 

My journey back was extremely fatiguing ; but the men were 
very anxious to return to their comrades. The African is gene- 
rally a great coward when away from his own locality, or distant 
from a main body. As I had gone further than I had anticipated, 
all my cowries were expended, so that, for our subsistence, we 
were obliged to steal corn and roast it ; it was nearly ripe, and 
made a very excellent meal. Near the towns the land is beauti- 
fully cultivated, but the country in general is very thinly peopled. 

Upon my return to BafFo I was received by the guard as one 
risen from the dead. After starting in search of the old priest, I 
had sent my fifth man back to BafFo to say I was only gone as far 
as the Dab-a-dab mountains to see a friend of mine, who I knew 
was living there at present, and that I would return in three days. 
However, when I reached the place, the priest and Tripoli mer- 
chant bad gone to Adofixxliah, which delayed my return for many 
days. I forgot to mention that during the whole journey, with 
the exception of three or four days in the Kong Mountains, I was 
without bed or bedding. 

On starting from Whyddah, I had engaged one of the crew of 
an American vessel, which vessel had been sold to the Spanish 
and Portuguese, and subsequently got clear off with 600 slaves. 
My new man was a French Canadian, according to his owm 
account, and boasted a great deal of his valour and the numbers he 
had slain. While living at Dahomey I had detected him stealing 
cowries, although he had my keys to supply himself with anything 
he required. Upon being reproved, he immediately, with a 
terrible oath, took a tremendous clasp-knife he had suspended 
by his side, and threatened to assassinate me ; but I had now 
got used to such fellows. I was compelled to knock him down, 
and with some difficulty I took the knife from him. T then gave 
him a good horse- whipping and kicked him out ; but, although 
he had boasted so much of his valour, he was afraid to return 
to Whyddah alone, and begged I would forgive him and take 
him on, which I at last agreed to. But, being a drunkard, 
he was seized the first day with fever. I then gave him my 
horse to ride until we arrived at BafFo, whence, as 1 saw it was 
hopeless to take him any further, I sent him back to Dahomey, 
giving him my cane-bedstead and bedding, as also my umbrella, 
so that, as before stated, I was now without either bed or blanket ; 
nevertheless my health and spirits were excellent, and my little 
horse still fresh. We were now returned to the king of Da- 
homey’s dominions, where we had an overabundance of all sorts 
of provisions, and fruit of every kind, found in the country. The 
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cabareers of the different Mahee towns presented me with 
bullocks, goats, fowls, ducks, sheep, and pigeons of a very rare and 
curious breed. 

On the 10th of August I once more returned to Abomey, 
where I was met by hundreds of people, who welcomed me with 
drums and gongs as I entered my old quarters. I visited my 
white serv^ant, who was still alive, but very weak and suffering 
from dysentery. 

I should have stated, that on returning to the Kong Moun- 
tains, I had myself been attacked with fever brought on by 
swimming across a river (which I w^as frequently obliged to do), 
and then riding until 10 o’clock at night in the rain, and after- 
wards sleeping in my w'et clothes. However, I took strong doses of 
James’s powder and Jeremiah’s opiate, so that I was able to bear 
up against the fever, and was on horseback every day, although 
in a very exhausted state. But, on arriving at Abomey, I was 
quite rid of fever, though somewhat weak from its effects. 

I was not destined, however, to get off so cheaply, for a few 
days after my return to Abomey, the w'eather being so cold 
(from 76*^ to 81^, and sometimes only from 71^ to 78^), I again 
caught a fever which was likely to prove more serious. It may 
be remembered that, during the Niger expedition, I received a 
very severe w’ound in the leg ; this wound has been open a great 
portion of the time ever since, but, upon this occasion, the leg 
swelled to a prodigious size, turning black all round the wound 
and ankle joint ; this I considered a sure sign of gangrene. For 
the first and only time, since the commencement of my journey, 
my spirits now began to fail me : I was here alone with no one to 
take charge of my journals; and the obsenations on the latter part 
of my expedition, owing to my fever in the bush, were only still 
in notes. My success, which I knew was far bevond the most 
sanguine expectations of my friends, as well as my own, was 
now, thought T, to terminate here. A man learns to value his 
life but little ; but, looking upon myself like a soldier on despatch, 
the idea of being prevented from executing to the full the wishes 
of my kind friends, weighed heavily upon me. I, however, derived 
some consolation from the reflection that if God thought proper 
to cut short my career at this period, my good and generous 
patrons would feel satisfied with my exertions. Under this im- 
pression I determined to watch my leg, and, in the event of any 
sudden change for the worse, to attempt amputation. I had seen 
several operations of that nature performed, and was provided 
with some surgical instruments, and others for dissecting birds, 
which might serve the purpose. I had given instructions to my 
black interpreter what he should do in case of my fainting, though 
in all probability his first care would be to take all he could get. 
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By poulticing, however, and keeping the leg in a horizontal 
position, the swelling was subdued and the wound sloughed ; all 
the discoloured flesh in it came away, which afforded me great 
satisfaction. The fever was also abated ; and, although the 
wound was a large one, and in a bad part (the tendon Achilles, at 
the lower part of the calf), yet I could manage with a stick to 
hop to the king’s house, as we had a good deal of business to- 
gether after my return, and a long conversation on the slave 
trade. 

After many Interviews, the king reluctantly consented that I 
should appoint a day for returning to the coast. The following 
morning, just as I had got carriers nearly ready to convey my 
white man to the coast, he died, without the slightest appearance 
of pain. I was scarcely able to attend and read the funeral 
service, which, however,' with great exertions, I accomplished. 
This was the third European I had lost since my arrival on the 
coast, all through their own imprudence. The king gave me a 
fine country cloth to cut up to wrap him in, and a dollar of 
cowries to the grave-diggers, besides a quart of rum. 

Two days after, his majesty sent for me to bid him good bye. 
He said he would always like to have Englishmen in his country. 
He spoke very frequently and warmly of Mr. Freeman, and 
inquired very anxiously when I thought he would return. After 
every assurance of a lasting regard for myself, and satisfaction at 
having had the honour of seeing one of the Queen of England’s 
soldiers, we parted, with a cordial shake of hands and the firing 
of muskets, till I reached my house. 

His majesty sent by Wyho (the English man’s father, as he is 
called) 28 dollars of cowries and two kegs of rum to pay my ex- 
penses to the coast. He also sent me four fine native cloths, worked 
in the palace, one of which he directed me to put on my bed on 
my passage to England, as he understood it was cold on the sea. 

In a former part of my letter I mentioned the presence of an 
Ashantee prince with his followers, and perhaps you are aware of 
the King of Ashantee’s refusal to allow me to pass through his 
country, although the application was made by Governor Hill, 
who interested himself much in my favour. On the occasion of 
that refusal, the Governor replied to the King of Ashantee, that 
I would go to the Kong Mountains in spite of him, and that he 
was not to think his paltry country was the only way to those 
mountains ; that I would go by Dahomey, where the king was a 
good and honourable man, and that I would pass without inter- 
ruption. Upon this, the king of Ashantee sent one of his sons 
with his retinue and a gold-hilted sword as a present to the King 
of Dahomey, to induce him to intercept me. But the sword did 
not prevail against my interest. His Majesty stood up, showing 
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the sword, and declared that it should never induce him to do 
wrong to an Englishman. His father’s first and best friend, he 
said, was an Englishman, and he should always be proud to boast 
of having them in his country, and would always be proud to 
have the honour of protecting them while one of his soldiers 
existed. I, of course, thanked his Majesty in the name of the 
Queen of England and her subjects. This Ashantee envoy had 
the impudence to tell me that Englishmen only came to Ashantee 
to get what they could out of his father, and that if his father 
had no gold dust he would have no presents from England. I 
felt a little nettled at this, and answered him accordingly. 
During the whole of the Custom, a good mahogany table was 
ahvays laid for me in the court-yard, well furnished with choice 
cordials and plenty of provisions. No attention was paid to the 
Ashantee prince nor to the Portuguese nor Spaniards. The 
Ashantee laid in the dirt. 

I shall now venture to offer a few words on my present con- 
dition. When I left Abomey, my presents were all exhausted; 
for I could not leave so noble and generous a man as the king 
without giving up the last disposable article. Myo, one of the 
king’s head men, had also shown me such extreme kindness, 
that, in token of gratitude, I pulled off and presented him with 
my best coat, which the worthy man declined accepting until I 
should have reached Whyddah, from whence I sent it to him by 
one of the king’s four messengers who had accompanied me on 
the road. On reaching Whyddah I was weak and greatly re- 
duced, both from the effects of the fever and from anxiety respect- 
ing my animals on the road, and, as soon as I entirely laid 
myself up on account of the wound in my leg, I became worse. 
The captains of several of her Majesty’s cruizers kindly volun- 
teered to give me a cruize for the benefit of my health; but, 
having brought with me down to the coast, from where no Euro- 
pean had ever been before, 10 fine bullocks, 11 goats, 2 sheep, 
5 guinea fowls, 5 rare ducks, 1 1 very rare pigeons, and 16 
domestic fowls, also of a rare breed, I could not leave them. 
Captain Lee, of the ‘ Jane ’ of London, kindly gave me a passage 
from Whyddah to Cape Coast, where I now am with all except 
the bullocks. I am at present the guest of Mr. Hutton. It is 
needless to endeavour to conceal the depressed state of my 
finances ; but I beg you will not surmise for a moment that 1 
communicate this with a view to obtaining more pecuniary aid 
than I have already received. My only anxiety is, will my kind 
patrons be satisfied with what I have done. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure, after recruiting a few months, had my funds 
been adequate, than to have taken a direct line from hence, 
passing to the left of Ashantee to Timbuctoo, ascertaining the 
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true sources of the Niger^ and following that river down to Raba. 
But now for a time I must be silent. Thank God I am much 
recovered in health. 

I have just seen Mr. Freeman, who has delivered to me Sir 
T. Dyke Acland’s compliments, and informs me that that 
gentleman has authorized him to render me pecuniary assistance. 
I cannot find words to express my gratitude for this ; but Sir T. 
A eland has already behaved so generously, that I cannot think of 
further trespassing on his liberality until absolutely forced by 
stern necessity.* 

4 : * ^ 4 = « 


VI. — An Account of the Island of Arguiny on the Western Coast 
of Africa. By Capt. John Grover, F.R.S. 

I HAVE collected the following particulars of the island of Arguin 
from Mr. North wood. Commander of the barque ‘ Margaret,’ who 
was detained three weeks in captivity on the island — from Wm. 
Honey, who was eleven months a prisoner at Arguin and a 
neighbouring island — and from Mr. Vaughan, commanding the 
merchant-brig " Courier.’ 

Before, however, entering upon a description of the island, I 
will relate as succinctly as possible the circumstances which led 
to the captivity of the persons from whom my information is 
derived. 

I find by the ship’s log of the brig " Courier,’ that on the 26th 
of May, 1844, the chief mate, Mr. Wilson, was sent with three 
hands to take soundings near the island. On approaching the 
shore they saw a white man, accompanied by two natives, who 
hailed them in English, and Mr. Wilson immediately landerl on 
the point of the island to assist his supposed countryman. Seeing 
the boat approach, the natives began beating the white man with 
clubs ; but a gun being pointed at them they fled, and the white 
man ran to the boat and was immediately taken on board the 
' Courier.’ He stated that his name was Samuel Phillipps ; that 
he was a seaman belonging to the ‘ Margaret,’ of London, com- 
manded by Capt. North wood, who, with a portion of the crew, 
was in captivity on the island, subjected to the most cruel treat- 
ment. 

Capt. Vaughan immediately determined to attempt the release 
of his countrymen by ransom or otherwise j he therefore brought 


* Funds have since been sent to Mr. Duncan to as'^ist him in carrying out his views 
of visiting Timbuctoo and descending the Niger. — (Kd.) 
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up his ship, and anchored on the west side of the island, in 4^ 
fathoms water, about a mile from the shore. Four Arabs imme- 
diately appeared on the beach, and made sig^ns for them to land. 
On the following morning Capt. Vaughan weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to the S.W. point of the island, where he anchored in 
5 fathoms water, within hail of the shore. The chief mate, with 
six men, immediately landed, and were kindly received by the 
natives, who promised to bring down Capt. Northwood and the 
other prisoners on the following morning to be ransomed. Early 
the next morning the natives came to the beach accompanied by 
Capt. Northwood, who waved his hat and hailed Capt. Vaughan 
to send a boat ashore. Accordingly, the chief mate was dis- 
patched with six hands, provided with tobacco and other things 
to ransom the captives. The chief, however, was not satisfied 
with the proposed ransom, and Capt. Northwood desired the mate 
to return to the ‘^Courier’ and request Capt. Vaughan to send 
everything he could possiblv spare. Accordingly, Capt. Vaughan 
gave Mr. Wilson, in addition, three or four dozen handkerchiefs 
and some other articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty- five shirts. All these things were put into the long-boat, 
under the command of Mr. Wilson, with six hands, and accom- 
panied by the cutter with five hands, all well armed, Capt. 
Vaughan gave positive orders that they were on no account to 
land, but to anchor near the shore, exhibit the articles they had 
brought, and only to allow two or three chiefs to approach them 
to treat. 

Mr. Wilson unfortunately disobeyed these orders, and as the 
natives appeared friendly, he landed the whole party. Capt. 
\ aughan, seeing from his ship that about forty armed Arabs 
were hastening to the beach, hailed Mr. Wilson to return on 
board, and although he was heard the order w^as disobeyed. 
The Arabs fired upon the party as soon as they came up, and the 
only one who escaped was Mr. Barrington Daines, the second 
mate, who succeeded in swimming to the ship, although despe- 
rately wounded, having received two shots in the arm, one in the 
side, and a severe cut on the head. Mr. Wilson and two men 
were killed, and three dangerously wounded. Wm. Honey re- 
ceived two balls in the left arm close to the shoulder. He was 
considered to be dead, and with Mr. Wilson and the two other 
men was thrown into the sea. The salt water, however, brought 
him to his senses, and he contrived to crawl to the land. 

Capt. \ aughan having only tw^o seamen and two landsmen on 
board, and perceiving that the Arabs were preparing to attack 
his ship, slipped his cable, and was reluctantly obliged to leave 
his countrymen to their wretched fate. 

The wounded men were carried to a small hut. Their suffer- 
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ings from their wounds and from the cold were intense, and they 
appeared to be abandoned by all. 

The next day, however, Capt. Northwood induced the Arabs 
to dress the wounds of the wretched men. Their system of sur- 
gery was rude, but it proved efficient ; all the men recovered 
under circumstances in which in Europe recourse would have 
been had to immediate amputation as the only chance of saving 
life. The system employed at Arguin was this: all the little 
boys of the tribe were brought and directed to make water on the 
wounds; nothing else was done the first day. The following day 
the uounds were scraped with a common knife, and then burnt 
with the head of a large nail made red hot ; they were then 
washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 

The sufferings of Wm. Honey were dreadful ; he was burned 
eighteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his arm came 
away. The wound in his breast they cut out with an instrument 
resembling in shape a blacksmith’s shovel, and they forced out 
the balls with brass rods, Capt. Northwood describes the screams 
of this lad as truly awful. John McDonald received three balls 
in the abdomen, two very severe sabre cuts on the head, and his 
skull was fractured. His head and skull were scraped with a 
common knife twice a day. The sufferings of these men seemed 
to afford great amusement to the women and children, who imi- 
tated their moans and cries. 

All these men recovered, although during the eleven months 
of their captivity their only food was fish, and they were often 
kept a considerable time without w^ater, although there was always 
abundance of it. Even the women, who, among the most savage 
tribes, show some signs of compassion, seemed to take a delight 
in their sufferings, and the little children pelted them with stones. 
To add to their misery, they expected every day to be sent into 
the interior and sold to perpetual slavery. 

There was, however, one person who had heard of their cap- 
tivity, and was taking active measures for their deliverance. That 
gentleman was Capt. Isemonger, commanding the merchant-brig 
^ Africanus,’ who happened fortunately to be on the coast. This 
gentleman possesses great influence on that part of the coast of 
Africa, and he immediately sent a messenger to the king of Tra- 
zars, who is very friendly to the English. This monarch without 
loss of time sent to Arguin, ordered the restoration of the captives, 
or threatened to send an expedition to destroy the whole tribe. 
Accordingly, Capt. Northwood and all the men who could be 
moved, were placed in an old fishing-boat, escorted by ten armed 
Arabs, and alter a painful voyage of nine days, were delivered 
over to Capt. Isemonger. 

Wm. Honey and his two wounded companions were necessarily 
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left behind ; and Capt, Northwood did not expect that they could 
ever recover from their wounds Through the exertions of Capt. 
Isemonger, however, these men were ordered to be delivered up 
without ransom to any ship that would receive them. No vessel 
appearing to claim them, after eleven months of dreadful suffer- 
ing they were conveyed by the Arabs themselves to the Gambia, 
where they, of course, received the kindest treatment from the 
(irovernor. 

I will now lay before the Society the most important informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the island of Arguin. 

This island is situated inlat. 20^^ 27' N., and in long. 16^ 37' W. 
It is between 30 and 40 miles long, and about one mile wide. 
It is about 8 miles from the main land, betw'een which and the 
island the water is shallow ; there are three or four channels, the 
main having a depth of 5 feet. 

To seaward there is a depth of from 5 to 7 fathoms close to 
the shore. I have been very particular in obtaining information 
on this point, as Commander Bosanquet, in his dispatch of the 
7th Nov. 1844, says, ‘^on surveying the passage beyond that cape 
(Salinas), I found it impossible without the greatest risk to the 
' Alert,’ to proceed any farther in the vessel.” 

Now' Captains Northwood and Vaughan, and Wm. Honey, 
positively state that there is plenty of water (from 5 to 7 fathoms 
close to the shore). Capt. Vaughan, in his manifest,” which 
is attested by a justice of the peace at Bathurst, and signed by 
Lloyd’s agent, declares that he anchored near the shore in 5 
fathoms, and that when ]\Ir. Wilson w'as ashore he called to him, 
and that the second mate heard him and told Mr. Wilson. This 
is a point that may prove of great importance. 

The island is formed of a whitish rock, covered to the depth 
of about 9 feet with sand, which is constantly shifting. The 
northern part of the island is flat ; the southern rises to an eleva- 
tion of about 30 feet,* and may be seen at a distance of 30 miles. 
The island produces no wood except a small shrub called the 
phinam-tree, which fields a caustic juice, and is much used bv 
the Arabs as an application to their wounds, and to cure a sort of 
scurvy to which their camels are very liable. For fuel they send 
periodically foraging parlies about 50 miles into the interior of 
the continent, where it appears wood is abundant. Arguin pro- 
duces abundance of excellent water : this is remarkable, as it only 
rained three times during the eleven months of the captivity. 
This water has the appearance of milk, and all speak in raptures 
of its excellence. As no good w ater is to be procured within an 
immense distance of Arguin, and as the wells of the island are 
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not easily found, owing to the constant shifting of the sand, I have 
taken some pains to obtain the best directions for finding them. 

Approaching the island from Cape Blanco, you enter a large 
bay, and at the extremity are seen several huts constructed of 
sticks and grass, and the remains of an old dilapidated Spanish 
fort, which is not armed, and is not used. A little to the south* 
ward of these huts there is good anchorage in 7 fathoms, close to 
the shore. The wells are one mile distant from the huts due 
south, but are only half a mile distant from the nearest beach in 
a direct line. The wells, or rather tanks, are excavated out of 
the side of a hill, and are about a foot and a half below the sur- 
face. The natives bale out the water with large shells, into goats’ 
skins. 

There are two considerable markets or fairs held on the island 
during the year, in June and December ; and many strangers 
come from a considerable distance to traffic, bringing necklaces, 
beads, cloths, and tobacco, for which they receive fish and oil. 

No money was seen on the island. The number of inhabit- 
ants is about sixty, including women and children. Their only 
subsistence is fish, and oil obtained from the fish. They have no 
bread nor vegetables. They had a very small quantity of rice, 
w hich was kept for the sick ; no other grain was seen. 

The men leave the island at sunrise and return at sunset, when 
the fish they may have caught is carried up to the huts and 
divided among the several families. The men sit down and cut 
off the heads of the fish, while the women are preparing to boil 
those from which the oil is extracted ; they then cook sufficient 
for each person’s evening meal ; the rest is cut up, and hung 
upon sticks for twelve hours ; it is then put into grass and pre- 
served for the markets in June or December. These people are 
remarkably fond of their children ; they seldom quarrel among 
themselves, and when they do, their differences are speedily ar- 
ranged by the intervention of the women. 

No salt was seen. 

They have a chief named Ebonna, who is descended from an 
ancient family, and is treated with great respect. They are very 
strict in their religious observances, praying four times a day, and 
sometimes during the night ; they, how ever, seem to neglect the 
Mohammedan ablutions, as it is believed that no native washed 
himself once during the captivity. A Marabout visits them regu- 
larly twice a week from the main. The people are tall and well- 
proportioned ; their complexion is of a dark olive colour. Their 
clothing consists of a blue dungaree, or Indian cloth. They take 
three yards and a half of this cloth, double it, then cut a hole in 
the middle large enough to admit the head, and then tie the two 
ends together on either side. They wear short breeches, which 
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they fasten round the waist with a narrow belt, to which is attached 
their bullet-bag. Each man is armed with a musket (no bayonet) 
and a dagger ; some have also sabres and scimitars. These mus- 
kets were chiefly French, a few were English. They obtain 
their ammunition from Portendic and Senegal. They possess 
now six boats, including those captured from the British. 

The only quadrupeds seen were white rats, except the domes- 
ticated dogs and cats. Fish was most abundant : quantities of 
mullet, bream, and herrings. The only birds seen w'ere storks, 
cranes, and pelicans. 

The heat is sometimes very great, 105° in the shade ; * this is, 
however, tempered by a breeze which blows usually all day from 
the N.E. Of the healthiness of the climate we have proof in 
the recovery of the wounded men. No sickness was heard of 
among the natives. 

Such is the information I have been able to obtain of the island 
of Arguin. 


* We have been told that the captives suffered greatly from cold; to reconcile this 
with the statement here made of the excessive heat, we must presume either that the 
nights are in reality very cold, or that they seem so by contrast with the heat of the 
day. — (E d.) 
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VII. — A short Memoir of the Proceedings of the Honourable 
Company's Surveijing Brig Palinurusf during her late Pxa^ 
mination of the Coast hetxceen Has Morhat and Ras Seger, and 
between Ras Fartak and the Ruins of Mesinah, By J. P. 
Saunders, Commander. 

Having obtained permission from the Government, I pro- 
ceeded from Bombay to Muscat, where I obtained a rate for 
the chronometers; I left that place on the 17th, and arrived at 
Morbat on the 24th December, in company with the tender 
“Nurbudda.*’ We experienced a strong belaat wind in passing 
through Curia Muria Bay. 

In obedience to my instructions, I commenced a trigonome- 
trical survey at Morbat, surveying 4^ miles to the eastward 
of that place, and the bay, on a large scale ; I then proceeded 
to the w estward, in continuation of the survey on a scale of 2040 
yards to half an inch. 

I have minutely examined the coast and bays beUveen Ras 
Morbat and Ras Seger, and between Ras Fartak and Mesinah, 
making a total distance of near 180 miles, well sounded ; the 
whole distance is perfectly clear of any shoals which would 
interfere with ship navigation, \^ith the exception of one near 
Ras Deriah. 

I was much hindered on my first arrival on the coast by the 
strong Belaat winds which prevail on it, one breeze succeeding 
another at intervals of eight or ten days, always blowing very 
strong, sometimes a perfect gale, and constantly varying in gusts 
from N.N.E. to N.N.W., rendering it quite unsafe to send a 
boat away from the vessel. These belaats never last less than 
three, but sometimes seven, or even ten days. 

4'he belaat is also dangerous to ships near the shore. Occa- 
sionally at night the breeze would die away to a perfect calm, 
and remain so for an hour or two ; heavy gusts would then blow 
down from the mountains at intervals of a few minutes (without 
any w’arning except the noise on the water), sufficiently strong to 
split the sails or carry away the masts of any ship under sail not 
prepared for it : these gusts would succeed each other for five or 
six hours. 

In one of these belaats the tender's main-mast was carried 
away; she however reached the '‘Palinurus,” and, as at that time 
her services Avere much required, I jury-rigged and kept her 
with me. The belaats were succeeded often by strong south- 
easterly winds, which, bringing with them a very considerable 
swell, were almost as great a hindrance as that wind. 

At Morbat we received much kindness from the Bedouin Sheikh 
Bokhert bin Mohammed, who allowed me to measure a base 
AOL. \vi. .. 
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on shore, and carry on surveying* operations, without a single ob- 
jection. An Arab, named Alii bin Mohammed, who produced 
good certificates from Captain Haines, I-N.» made himself ex- 
tremely useful to the vessel during her stay. 

Morbat Bay affords good shelter from the N.E., but I doubt 
much if a ship could ride with security in the S. W. monsoon ; the 
natives state, however, that the swell is not very great, and that a 
buggalow rode the monsoon out by hauling up close to ihe town. 
The town of Morbat consists of about 30 or 40 mud and stone 
houses, with a population of about 150 men, women, and chil- 
dren. Indifferent bullocks and brackish water may be ob- 
tained. 

Morbat Peak, bearing about true north from the towm, is the 
western brow of a noble limestone range of mountains stretching 
to the eastward, nearly as far as Ras Nus, a distance of 40 
miles, varying in height from 3600 to 5000 feet ; between the 
mountains and the sea is a low plain : their greatest distance from 
the sea is about 12 miles, at Morbat about 5. The mountains 
are well peopled, covered with trees and long grass, which affords 
pasturage to numerous droves of bullocks, sheep, and goats, 
which I saw on the hills. 

From Morbat Peak, the highest range of the mountains 
curve in to the N. by W., sloping from their brows down towards 
the plain of Dhafar, the commencement of Avhich is about 20 
miles to the westward of Morbat : round it the lower extremities 
of the mountains rise rather abruptly to about 600 feet ; from 
thence the high range appeared to me to be connected with the 
high mountains of Ras Seger. 

Nearly the whole distance between Morbat and Dhafar the 
line of coast is cliffy, very barren, and uninhabited ; one of the 
ridges from the mountains approaches within a mile of the sea. 

At Thagah, and to the westward of it, the coast is low and 
sandy as far as Dinz ; the hills suddenly turn to the northw^ard, 
and in a semicircular form surround the plain of Dhafar, the 
greatest distance from the sea being about 14 miles. 

The water had been deep close to the shore so far as Thagah 
but as we advanced along the coast tow^ards the centre of the 
plain of Dhafar, a bank of soundings suddenly stretched off from 
it to the distance of 12 and 15 miles, again gradually closino* 
with the coast as we approached the hisrh mountains of Seo'er. 

From the cocoa-nut trees near 12 Balad the coast bends a 
little to the southward tow’ards Bander Risiit, which is a small 
yba about one mile in depth, and somewhat more in width, with 
o fathoms, sandy bottom, a considerable distance inside the cape; 
it affords good shelter in the S.AV. monsoon. The inhabitants 
of the towns of Abkud and Okud pitch tents and live here during 
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that season^ to avoid the heat of the plain, and to catch fish, 
which then abound here. 

From Ras Risut towards Ras-el-Ahmar, and thence to Ras 
Seger, the water near the shore deepened very much, obliging 
the vessel to anchor in 28 to 33 fathoms water ; the bank still 
however extended several miles to sea, causing the boat -work to 
be very laborious. 

The coast between Risiit and Ras-el-Ahmar is dark, rugged, 
and barren, the cliffs rising out of the sea, and having 9 and 
10 fathoms nearlv touching them. Ras-el-Ahmar is a dark bluff 
cape, about 700 feet high, rising almost perpendicularly out of 
the sea; it is merely a narrow ridge, scarcely affording footing 
in some places along the summit: it is composed of limestone, 
and has a remarkable peak on the very outer extremity of it, by 
which it may be known. 

Ras Seger (Sejer) is a bold cape, about 3000 feet high at 2 miles 
from sea : it projects but little from the line of coast to the east- 
ward, and has 90 fathoms no bottom at 1 mile distance. This cape 
forms the boundarv between the territory of the tribes Beni 
Gharrah and Beni jVIahrah. The coast between it and Ras-el- 
Ahmar forms a bay, and is irregular and broken, with two or 
three sandy patches between the hills and cliffs, which rise 
directly out of the sea. 

Some parts of the land near Ras Seger are covered with trees 
and jungle, but generally speaking the coast is perfectly barren, 
with a most desolate and forbidding appearance. From Ras 
Seger the coast runs into Gubut Ghurnmar,* which in conse- 
quence of the winds and currents I could not at the time survey. 

The first village I came to in the plain of Dhafar w as Thagah, 
and the sight of it was refreshing to us : two groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, and (for the place) a considerable cultivation of dhurra 
round it, gave to the little town a very pleasant appearance. We 
anchored in the evening late, and the next forenoon the Sheikh, 
Sayyad All bin AlKlulIah bah Omar, sent off a very civil message 
to me, accompanied by a present of a bullock, some w^r, and a 
few cocoa-nuts. A ship could procure a small supply of W’ater 
and some bullocks here. 

The town is built of mud and stones, and contains about 350 
inhabitants of all kinds ; it appears to be left in peace and quiet- 
ness by the Bedouins (a rare thing in Dhafar) : this is in conse- 
quence of the Sheikh being a Sayyad ; for even the wildest of 
Bedouins, w ho possibly cannot say a prayer, wall respect a Sayyad, 
and his property, from some vague idea that he is connected with 
tlio prophet they profess to worship. 
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The Sheikh was very civil, and, in course of conversation with 
the surgeon of the vessel, offered to take any officer into Hadra- 
maut, which he described as a journey of 15 days: this he 
proposed to do by going a part of the distance himself, and 
passing the person from Sayyad to Sayyad. He also described 
Hadramaut as a largfe cultivated district, with numerous small 
independent towns, constantly disturbed by petty jealousies, and 
at war with each other. 

There are at Thagah two fresh- water khors and one 
(Khor Ririe) salt, which runs from the hills (apparently) 
and discharges itself into the sea ; the upper part may be fresh, 
but near the sea it is very brackish, and has a perceptible rise 
and fall : it is separated from the sea by a ridge of sand, and 
the natives have a tradition that formerly boats could anchor in 
it. On the sea face of the khor there is an opening in the 
limestone cliffs (here about 100 feet high) that form the line 
of the coast, which has a similar appearance to the openings of 
the Shermes in the Red Sea, and probably has been caused by 
the action of the water from the khor. 

A very remarkable piece of table -land and a large cavern at- 
tracting our attention. Hr. Carter visited it, and thus describes his 
trip : — Three miles from Thagah you arrive at the bed of 
the torrent, which comes fiom the precipices, and which termi- 
nates in Khor Rerie_, between the two portions of cliff east of 
Thagah. I followed the wadi for three-quarters' of a mile to 
tlic foot of the precipice, and then ascended at the corner of it, 
over, sometimes, the perpendicular face of the mountains, and 
throughout a dangerous ascent for one not accustomed to that 
sort of climbing. I arrived at the top of the plateau, wffiich is 
bounded by mountains on three sides, and the fourth is the edge 
of the precipice, wdiich looks towards the sea. The sides of the 
mountains are covered with a thick coppice of gum-trees and 
other shrubs; the plateau itself cjuite green and covered with 
the remains of different kinds of fruit-trees and useful shrubs, 
having t^ appearance of once having been a large garden ; little 
streams, which were supplied by a reservoir ol water behind, 
traversed it in all directions, affording a plentiful supply of 
moisture to the different plots of dhurra, lucerne, and veo^c- 
lables that were growing there. I went to the cave, which be- 
longed to the Bedouins who conducted me to the plateau ; found 
It of ample dimensions, and was received most welcomely by the 
Rcdoui’s wite. The Sheikh of Thagah’s wife was also there in 
another recess of the ca\erii, but did not show herself, bein^ an 
Arab, yet she Ireely conversed w’ith us. I remained with them the 
best part of the day; they wanted me to stay the night, offered 
to kill a sheep foi me, and gave me milk as well as some of 
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their medicines, with an account of their virtues. I saw many 
sick people from the neighbouring caves who were brought to 
me. The Bedoui's wife was tall, very handsome, of the gipsy 
expression and feature ; wore her hair in two large plaited tresses, 
one hanging down on each side of the front of her neck ; her 
dress, a long gown, tight round the lower part of the neck, ex- 
tending to between the knee and foot in front, and trailing on the 
ground behind, with large sleeves. Her skin not much darker than 
that of the gipsy of England. The cavern roof w as studded w ith 
stalactites, some of which were two yards long. Towards eve, 
descended to the plateau, and went to the most inland side of it : 
found it bounded by a canal about 40 yards broad and very deep, 
but I had no means of ascertaining its depth ; it w^as full a mile 
long, and appeared to be fed by a stream from the mountain. 
After this I examined the trees and plants in the neighbourhood, 
descended from the plateau, and returned to Thagah.’^ 

The plateau was of a quadrilateral shape, three-quarters of a 
mile broad facing the sea, and a mile deep. 

The cavern was on the right-hand side of the plateau, on the 
slope of the mountain, and about 100 feet above it (its base ?) ; 
the span of the arch was 130 feet ; the depth of the cavern 30 
yards: it would hold 100 head of cattle besides the people. 

Many caves similar to this are found in these mountains, 
and are considered a great blessing by the natives. They are 
suited to all the variations of climate which they experience ; for 
they say. When it is too hot outside we can enter inside, and 
when too cold we can light a fire without fear of having our 
house burnt dowm, and our cattle is kept in security. Durinor the 
s.w. monsoon on that coast, when it is very hot in the plains, 
these caves make a delicious retreat. 

Din'z is a small town with considerable cultivation round it, — 
jowari, dokhun, cotton, <Scc., — the whole guarded by many watch- 
towers scattered round the tow n and within shot of each other, 
which shows the insecurity of the country. It is governed by 
Oman bin Ahmed Aluzzoof, very old and nearly blind ; he is the 
descendant of the former governors of Dhafar, who succeeded to 
the government on the departure of the Min Goe fai%ly. 

From Diiiz to the w estward fresh- w ater khors and wells are 
numerous, and the country well cultivated in patches. Long 
groves of date and cocoa-nut trees growing near the shore, with a 
fine healthful green look, mixed with the brighter green of the 
fields of grain, quite changed the appearance of the coast, and 
seemed most delightful to us, accustomed to the dreary, barren 
shore w’e had been surveying. 

request Dr. Carter visited and examined the ruins of 
El Balad, and 1 herewith send in bis full and iqterpstipg a 9 - 
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count of them for the information of Government. The other 
villages in Dhafar besides Thagah and Dirfz are as under : — El 
Haffer : Sheikh, Salam bin Saad ; containing about 600 inhabit- 
ants, with eight fishing-boats, surrounded by cocoa-nut trees; 
some d hurra, inysably, and dokhun cultivated, and several wells 
of good water. 

Robat. Deserted; the houses still in tolerable repair, 
with a good mosque; wall built of stone, and bearing an in- 
scription on the pulpit w ith the date of its erection, 1 232 of the 
Hejira; built by Abdul Sheikh bin Tanjah. 

Sallalah — Sheikh, Saad bin Mohammed — contains about 600 
inhabitants, has one buggalow belonging to it, and is cultivated 
in a similar way to El Haffer ; it has a fresh- w ater khor and 
several good wells. 

Abkud is a small village with about 80 inhabitants, a khor 
of fresh water, a little cultivation, and 10 fishing-boats. 

Okud, another small village, containing about 120 inhabit- 
ants, has some cultivation, several wells of good water, and three 
boats ; it has a salt khor near it. 

Tlie whole of these are irregularly built of stone and mud, 
Sallalah excepted, which exhibits considerable care for ap- 
pearances, and in one part the houses are built of equal height 
round three sides of a square facing the hills, and which, strange 
to say, is kept clean and in good order. 

The district of Dhafar extends along the sea-coast from 
Bander Risut to Morbat, and is bounded by hills on 
the land side ; it is, wdth the exception of the cultivation near 
the towns on the sea-coast, quite barren and uninhabited. One 
large Arab ruin on a mound, in appearance like a fort (which 
the Aiabs would not take us to), and one or two small towers 
built to })rotect cultivation, are the only buildings on it. When 
the celebrated pirate, Sayyad Mohammed Akil, took possession 
of Dhafar, after nearly two years’ fighting with the Bedouins, 
he made it his first business to improve the country and bring 
the Bedouins into good order, which, by dint of his ill-acquired 
money, he succeeded for 20 years in doing to a great degree : 
he kept a Ending force of 50 seedies and 2000 other men, by 
w hom he kept the Bedouins in check, improved and repaired 
Sallalah and the other towns, and encouraged trade. He had one 
S(iuare-rigged vessel and a buggalow of his own, with which he 
traded during the fine season. Any improper act of the Be- 
douins done in the plain was severely punished by him. 

He carried his severity at last tooVar, for, having put to death 
some Bedouins for plundering in the towns, the brother of one 
of them swore to have “ blood for blood,’’ patiently waited his 
opportunity for many months, and at last assassinated the pirate 
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Sheikh as lie was ^oing to the mosque to prayers in the midst of 
his slaves: the Bedouin was cut to pieces almost in the act, 
but his family were revenged, for their enemy died. This hap- 
pened about 19 years ago. 

From this time all was anarchy and confusion ; each of the 
little towns set up a Sheikh independent of the others ; trade fell 
off; the Bedouins again became powerful, and annoyed the 
people of the plain so much that they were obliged to desert 
Robat, a new town situated but very little farther inland than 
the others ; discord and ill-feeling arose between the inhabitants 
of the towns ; and, ridiculous as it appeared to us when we were 
there, the people of any one village were afraid to go to another, 
probably half a mile from it, though I could never learn that 
their belligerent propensities ever extended beyond the use ol 
their tongues. 

The inhabitants of Dhafar are a weak, indolent race, terrified 
to the last degree at the Beni Gharrah, who, taking advantage of 
their timidity, oppress them very much, and hesitate not, when 
opposition is dared to be shown, to use sword or jambier to en- 
force their demands, as the bodies of very many of the towns- 
people, which we saw, testified, some of whose wounds w’ere 
scarcely cicatrised. The Dhafar people all appeared impressed 
with the idea that the English government were going to take 
possession of that province, and most anxious to know when it 
would be done. They are tired of their present state, but have 
no means of helping themselves. 

The trade at present carried on in the province of Dhafar is 
small. The inhabitants procure myrrh and frankincense from 
the Beni Gharrah during tlie S.W. monsoon, which in the fine 
season is bartered to the trading boats, principally for rice, blue 
cotton dungari, dates, and jowari ; but their wants are so few 
that very little supplies them ; the fish which they catch and the 
little grain they grow being nearly sufficient. 

Morbat is the principal trading town. They export and 
import the same description of articles as the other towns, the 
Sheikh levying a general duty of 10 per cent, on all exports, and 
5 per cent, upon all imports. The weight used 1^ them in 
buying and selling is a maund, equal to the weight of 48 German 
crowns ; the trade is principally carried on by barter. 

The Sheikh of Morbat is brother to the head of what was for- 
merly a powerful subdivision of the Beni Gharrah ; his brother 
Ali lives m the mountains. They are still looked upon as the 
iiead of the tribe, and retain several of the privileges by suffer- 
ance which their forefathers could keep by their own power. 
He had always been very civil to the surveying vessels, and I 
made him a present for his assistance. At El Haffer I filled up 
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the water of both vessels, which enabled me to remain on the 
coast much longer than I could otherwise have done. At this 
place a vessel can procure good water from the people at the rate 
of 120 gallons for a German crown. It would be very laborious 
and perhaps dangerouss for crews of ships’ boats to fill up their 
own casks, in consequence of the surf ; but the natives will bring 
out the water in their own fishing- boats. If breakers or skins 
arc taken, a supply of from 800 to 1000 gallons a-day may be ob- 
tained if sufficient casks are sent at once, for they are lazy, and 
will not, without some bother, fill a second boat after once 
leaving off. 

The water is procured from the kbor round the ruins of 
El Balad, which may be known by the high mound formed by 
the ruins of the castle situated at the east end of the Jong grove 
of cocoa-nut trees. 

I think Bander Risut will be available merely as a place of 
shelter ; for the Bedouins of the Beni Gharrah tribe in the vicinity 
are men of bad character, who hesitate not to commit any crime. 
A surveying party, consisting of Lieutenant Fell, Dr. Carter, JMr. 
Midshipman James, and some seamen, were attacked whilst re- 
turning to the vessel from taking observations* on Ras-cl-Aliinar, 
and fired upon, by some of these, whilst under the protection of 
one of the tribe, who had hired himself as protector and guide. 
Breach of faith I have never before met with. The officers pru- 
dently did not wound nor kill any of them, and the Bedouins re- 
tired as they approached the vessel. There is a tv el I of indif- 
ferent w ater half a mile distant from the beach. 

As early as the 9th of February the winds set in from the south - 
wanl, and with the southerly winds an easterly current from Ras 
Soger to Ras Risut : the work was very heavy to both officers 
ami boats’ crews. 

As we approached Ras Seger the currents became stronger, 
running constantly from half a knot to 2 knots per hour to the 
eastward, with light S.S.VV, winds lasting for a few hours during 
the day, and then succeeded by calms wliicb lasted the remainder 
of the tw enty-four hours, detaining the vessels at their station, and 
sometimes^’hen I endeavoured to move them they lost ground. 
I finished up to Ras Seger by the boats only. 

My own knowledge and the information I gained from the 
natives and the pilot of the vessel leading me to believe the currents 
were not so strong to the W.S.W. of Ras Fartak, I determined 
on going there, and after struggling with the currents off shore 
for six days I reached it. Some boats which passed the vessel 
two days before she started, and went round Giibul Ghummar 
close to the shore, did not reach Fartak for two or three days 
after her, proving that the currents were equally strong or stronger 
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in the bay than we had them off Ras Seger. Off Ras Fartak I 
found, as I expected, much less current and more favourable 
winds. 

The Arabs on this part of the Arabian coast consider that the 
N.E. monsoon lasts only three months to the N-E. of Ras Fartak, 
viz. part of November, December, January, and part of February. 
The S. W. monsoon is considered o^ cr at the middle or end of 
August, and they begin to trade at llie beginning of September. 
Between the 1st of September and the setting in of the N.E. 
monsoon is about six weeks, and is a season of light, variable 
winds called Damauro. 

In March the southerly winds to the E.N.E. of Ras Fartak 
blow sometimes very fresh, particularly in Curia Muria Bay. 
April and May is considered another season, which is called 
Bayn el Autem by the Arab navigators. The winds are variable, 
though generally inclining to the S. Vessels pass up and down, 
and, as the current sets up to the E., they make rapid passages to 
Mascat and the Persian Gulf. Nearly all the trading boats which 
pass down in the commencement of the N.E. monsoon return 
again in these months, bringing back rafters, grain, and slaves from 
the different ports to which they have been. 

Ras Fartak, supposed to be the Ras Siagros of the ancients, 
from its resemblance, when bearing E. or W., to the head of a 
boar, is a lofty headland of about 2500 feet elevation, forming a 
very prominent cape, which may be seen by navigators 60 miles 
off in clear ^veather. The point of the cape is the southern ex- 
tremity of Gubut-al-Gliuminar, and stretches away to the north- 
ward for some miles ; it also forms the %Yestern side of that bay. 

The coast from Ras Fartak runs in a S.W. by W, direction to 
Ras Dariah (Dcrkah?), nearly straight, low and sandy. Sand- 
hills rise gradually towards the interior. The whole is barren, 
with the exception of a few stunted bushes and small patches of 
cultivation near the villages. 

Ras Dcriah projects to the southward about 2^ miles from the 
line of coast between it and Ras Fartak, and forms the southern 
extremity of the eastern side of the bay of Keshin. ^tis formed of 
perpendicular cliffs, varying from 200 to 400 feet in height It is, 
like Ras Fartak, bold and safe to approach, having 9 fathoms 
w ithin a stone’s throw of its base. 1 1 is perfectly barren. 

The bay of Keshm is immediately on the western side of Ras 
Deriah, running to the W. by S. as far as the town of Kesbin, 
where it takes rather an abrupt turn to the southward towards Ras 
Sharw^ein, the eastern extremity of which forms the southern 
entrance of the bay. 

The w estern side of the bay of Keshin affords good shelter in 
the S.W. monsoon, which blow s directly off from the high land 
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of Ras Sharweln. I anchored the Palinurus ” under the cape 
in 7h fathoms, sandy bottom, a mile from the weather shore, 
with the extreme of the low bluff of the cape bearing true 
S. 20° E. ; minaret in Keshm town, N. 17*^ E. ; Sharwein 
Peak, W. 24° 13' S. ; and the Asses’ Ears, W. 19 49' S. 

I had left a long, high southerly swell outside, but in the bay 
found quite smooth water, the wind bloAving in strong puffs from 
the land ; a low, long swell occasionally rolled round the cape 
across the wind, but the shore under the Sharwein Peak had not 
a ripple on it. 

The best anchorage, however, is nearer the shore, in fathoms, 
shutting in the second and third bluffs, A vessel then loses all the 
swell, and will anchor in perfectly quiet water, at a long one -third 
of a mile from the shore. A vessel may anchor still nearer, if she 
likes, in safety during the S.W. monsoon, for no change of wind 
takes place during that season, and the buggalows belonging to 
the tribe remain during it made fast to the shore in security. 
It would be better to moor. The way to and from Bunder Lusk 
is open and safe. 

7’he high peak of Ras Sharwein is about 7 50 feet high ; from 
the peak, which is about 2 miles from the sea, the land gradually 
slopes to the W. like a gunner’s quoin, and terminates in cliffs 
varying from 80 to 130 feet in height, against the base of which 
the monsoon swell lashes with great fury. One or two small 
sandy patches show themselves on the sea front, else all is dark, 
black, and perpendicular, with deep water close to it. About 
half a mile to tlie W. is a hill with two very remarkable sugar-loaf 
peaks close together, and called by Horsburgh Asses’ Ears.*’ 

From Ras Sharwein to Ras Hattab, near 15 miles to the 
S.W. by S., the aiast is sandy, gradually ascending from the 
beach ; in some parts it is blown up high against the sides of the 
hills : one remarkable black rock only rears itself through the 
sand ; the whole distance of the coast is safe to approach. 

From Ras Hattab to Ras Aghrib the coast continues in nearly 
the same general line of bearing, but becomes broken ; several 
rocky capes project from the sandy beach and form small 
bays between them, some of which afford shelter in the N.E. 
monsoon to small boats and buggalows; a few miserable fisher- 
men live in different spots along the coast. The coast is bold 
and safe to approach; from Ras Sharwein to Ras Aghrib, how- 
ever, the water becomes less deep near the shore. 

From Ras Aghrib to Meslnah the coast is again low, straight, 
and sandy, with regular soundings off it, and may be closely 
approached. It has little or nothing w’ortliy of notice on the 
shore, except the tow n of Sihut and one or two patches of date- 
trees. 
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Has Shartvem — Aghrih^Mesinah, rums. 

Magnificent ranges of mountains, varying in height from 
3000 to 4000 feet, run along this part of the coast, at a distance 
of from 10 to 13 miles from the sea. A few miles to the W. 
of Sihiit the Wadi Masilah breaks the ranges of these moun- 
tains. The width of this valley between the brows of the moun- 
tains is 6 miles : through it is the road to Hadramaut from all 
the Mahrali towns. It is represented to be well cultivated, with 
large and numerous date-groves and plenty of water in it ; a 
village is situated in a grove of date-trees on the plain at its 
entrance. The fishermen told me that the people at Sihut and 
the villagers, though a branch of the Mahrah, had quarrelled, and 
that the former could not enter the valley. The ruins of two 
strong forts, one on each side of the entrance of the valley, show 
that the pass to the interior was at one time thought worthy of 
being well guarded. 

At Mesinah a surveying party landed, after two days’ negotiat- 
ing with the Bedouins. Dr. Carter proceeded to examine the 
ruin and its vicinity, in the hope of finding the inscription stated 
by the Rev. Dr. Forster in his work to have been seen on a large 
stone over the south gate. 

The place was visited and examined by the officers under com- 
mand of Capt. S. B. Haines* during his survey of the coast, but, 
to ])revent any chance of such an inscription being overlooked. 
Dr. Carter again visited the mound, and spent several hours in 
examining the ruin and the plain about it. 

He merely found a mound about 15 feet high, but no trace of 
an arched wall or gate was perceptible; it is almost, however, 
a shapeless mass, but on diligent search Dr. Carter found ves- 
tiges of what he conceived to be the original sides of the building, 
and, tracing them very carefully, be measured them about 36 yards 
square, having apparently had a tower at each angle ; on the side 
facing the east there were appearances w hich indicated that steps 
had at one time led down from the castle. 

The walls have been built for some feet up with limestone; 
some of the stones are 2 and 3 feet long, and cut - the upper part 
of them is the common black basalt with which the neighbour- 
hood abounds. Dr. Carter took pieces of each kind of stone, 
also portions of the mortar from between two pieces of the lime- 
stone, and compared them with a piece taken from between the 
latter and the basalt at the line of connection: both were of the 
same composition, the same hardness, and apparently the same age. 

From the size of the castle I should imagine it could never 
have been used for any other purpose than to receive and protect 


See Capt. Haiues' paper, Vol. XV. p. 101. 
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gfooJs whilst waiting’ for carriage into the interior ; there is no 
appearance of a town having ever existed near it. A long back- 
water runs along to the E.N.E. (separated from the sea only by 
a narrow slip of land) for about a mile, and then branches into 
the interior a short distance : the depth was trifling, stones in all 
directions showing their black faces above the water. 

Some mangroves are scattered about, particularly to theW.S.W. 
of it ; and many whitened stumps, sticking up through the sandy 
beach, indicate that the sand has of late years been encroaching 
to no small extent. 

The swamp or back-water has a small opening into the sea, 
very narrow, but still it connects it. A spring of good fresh water 
bubbles up under the salt, near the ruin, though I believe it is 
uncovered at low water. 

The water the fishermen and the Bedouins use is some dis- 
tance from the beach. 

Tribe , — The whole of the coast from Ras Fartak to Meslnah 
belongs to the Mahrah tribe, blit that forms only a part of their 
territory, which extends through Gubut-al-Ghummar to Ras 
Seger ; and they again, it is said, make their appearance in the 
vicinity of Ras Nus, the two portions of the trifie being divided 
by the Beni Gharrah; they have the character of being the most 
united and powerful tribe on the coast. 

The head of the tribe is Sultan of Keshin, Omar bln Towari 
bin Afrite: this last title his family has borne for many genera- 
tions, why I could not discover. His influence extends generally 
over the whole of the Mahrah tribe ; but what may be termed his 
government extends only from the town of Haswxil to Mesinali. 
In the vicinity of Ras Fartak, the Sheikh of Wadi, Esah bin 
Mombarrack, is considered as the chief, always professing the 
greatest respect and obedience to Omar bin Towari. Beyond 
Fartak the government and coast is portioned out in a similar 
w'ay to the chiefs, all however considering the Sultan as their 
head. 

The chiefs of this tribe seemed but ill inclined towards the 
English. At Ras Fartak, on one occasion, I sent the interpreter 
on shore to the fishing village of Kesid, to open a communica- 
tion with them : the people appeared much frightened, would 
give him no information, promise him no safety, neither sell him 
anything for the use of the vessel ; but told him to go on board, 
and then left him by himself. They also told him that the 
Bedouins would come down to us; and it afterwards appeared that 
the dread of them induced the fishermen to act as they did. 

Not knowing what might be the feelings of the Bedouins 
towards us should they come down, I started a surveyin<r party 
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off at break of day to measure a base and take tbe necessary 
observations for commencing the survey in this part : this they 
were allowed to do unmolested ; but in the evening, when a party 
again went, they were warned off, and on looking round they saw 
the rocks were covered by matchlock-men with matches lighted 
and guns pointed to the boat. 

After a long time the interpreter was allowed to land, and the 
demand what he wanted, &c., was often repeated ; the conference 
ended at last by the Sheikh of Wadi saying we should neither 
land nor sound, and if we did w e should be fired upon. I merely 
sent a message to say that, if any of the boats were fired upon, I 
would sink every Mahrah buggalow I met with ; and as the boats 
were on the point of returning at the end of the season, this had 
the desired effect ; the Sheikh went away and we were not 
molested. 

I sent the interpreter to the Sultan of Keshin, on my arrival 
there, to demand an explanation and purchase a few articles 
required for the vessel. The Sultan w ould neither give an explana- 
tion nor allow any person in the town to sell a handful of dates 
to us ; yet his tribe have several buggalo^vs that go to Mangalore 
and Aden yearly, 

Toicns. — Of the towns and \illages on the western side of Ras 
Fartak, Kesid, or, as called by the people in the buggalows, 
Teif, is a small fishing village situated immediately at the base 
of the high land on the western side of Ras Fartak. It contains 
about 32 small houses and 150 men, women, and children. It 
has no tiade; the inhabitants are miserably poor, subject to the 
depredations of the Bedouins, to whom they can offer no re- 
sistance, running away to the hills when they hear of any number 
of the Bedouins approaching. Off this village is the usual an- 
chorage of the boats trading with the Mahrah tribe situated in 
the windings of the small valley on the western side of the cape. 
At 1^ mile from the sea are some small date groves, and the 
villages of Dhekrabait on the eastern side, and Kuddiefut on 
the western side of it j the former village containing about 70 
houses and 250 inhabitants, and the latter 90 houses and about 
300 men, women, and children. These are well supplied with 
water from many wells in the neighbourhood, and the inhabitants 
cultivate in small quantities dhurra dokhun, a hab or gboom i 
they have two small khors of salt water near them, from which 
tbey make considerable quantities of salt, and export it. 

The towns are built of mud and stone, but not walled. A few 
^ Bedouins live there, but the rest of the inhabitants are 
^ Banians are allowed to remain. 

>Vadi, one of the most powerful towns belonging to the 
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Mahrah tribe, lies about 3 hours’ journey from the landing-place 
at Kesid, following the valley at the western foot of the Fartak 
hills. It has three or four forts or large fortified houses for its 
protection, capable of being defended, and contains about 600 
men, women, and children ; of these, 200 are said to be well- 
armed men, fighting characters, and Bedouins. 

Wadi is a place of considerable trade, and its port is Kesid. 
The inhabitants own several buggalow'S, which trade to Manga- 
lore, Mascat, and Zanzibar, touching at other ports on their way. 
The principal exports are salt, salt fish, and sharks’ fins ; the im- 
ports, rice in small quantities, blue and white linen cloth from 
India, slaves, tobacco, and wood for building boats and rafters 
from Zanzibar and the African coast, dates from Mascat and the 
Gulf, The inhabitants are wealthy for Arabs, and their arms are 
well decorated with silver; but there, as in general with the 
Mahrah tribe, they bear a bad character, and are not trusted by 
the trading Arabs. 

It is the largest slave-dealing town on the coast, and a number 
of slaves are annually imported which are sold to their own and 
other tribes. It may be recollected they sent two buggalows with 
slaves to India, which were seized by the government authorities. 
On hearing that, the WaiU people seized an English buggalow^ 
in retaliation ; and although they seem to be under the apprehen- 
sion of being one day punished for so doing, the Sheikh of Wadi, 
Eisah bin Mombarrack, in the conversation the interpreter had 
with him at Ras Fartak, professed to consider the matter settled 
and at rest. He said, The Government seized my slaves ; 1 
seized a buggalow of equal value, and paid my merchants; that 
made things right." 

Hasweil is the next town to the S.W, by W. of Fartak. It is 
situated near the beach, built of mud and stone, not walled ; it 
has several houses, about 70 altogether, built for defence, and 
450 inhabitants ; has several fishing-boats, and is well supplied 
with water. A little dburra, &c., is cultivated, but the inhabitants 
depend a good deal on the fishing-boats for food, and carry on a 
small trade in them along the coast from village to village, 
sometimes going a long way from their home. There arc a few 
date-trees in the neighbourhood. 

Sagbar is a small town similar to Hasweil, only more straggling ; 
contains about 90 houses and 550 inhabitants — is well supplied 
with water. A considerable quantity of grain is cultivated in the 
vicinity; but the people are obliged, in common wilh the other 
small towns, to keep a sharp watch over it, as the Bedouins in 
the wantonness of power hesitate not, when it has spruno- well 
al>ove ground, to drive at night their goats and other cattle m the 
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midst to eat and destroy it. This villao^e has no boats. On some 
low cliffs to the S.S.VV. of it stands a large white Mohammedan 
tomb. 

In Keshin bay, between Ras Derkah and the town, are the 
villages Haft and Suk ; the former having about 20 houses and 
150 people, and the latter about 25 houses and 180 people : they 
cultivate a little grain near the village. Near Suk is a salt-water 
khor called Khor Suk^ and a few date-trees. 

Keshm is the residence of Sultan Omar bin Towarf bin 
Afrite. It is a large straggling town nearly half a mile inland; 
it has a long sea front, which makes it appear to be much longer 
than it actually is. It contains about 110 houses and 600 inha- 
bitants. 

The sultan and his family, as well as the other inhabitants, are 
poor, and carry on a small trade with the Gulf, Zanzibar, and the 
Malabar coast. They export to Zanzibar salt and dried fish ; to 
the Malabar coast they send money principally ; and receive in 
return from those places jowari, rice, cotton, cloth, dates, sugar, and 
coffee. Two Banians are allowed to reside in Kesbin. Between 
the tow n and the sea some little gram is cultivated, but not nearly 
sufficient for the uses of the inhabitants; the deficiency is sup- 
plied from Zanzibar. Keshin is one of the Mabrah ports, in 
which their boats are laid up for the S.W, monsoon, and I found 
tw*elve buggalow's of from 30 to 100 tons securely moored in 
Bander Lask, on the S.W. side of the town, some made fast to 
the shore and their own anchors. The water was perfectly smooth 
for half a mile off shore, and not a ripple on the beach near the 
boats ; 1 had left a very heavy swell from the S.S.W. outside. 

The next village is Hattab, about 12 miles from Ras Sharwein, 
situated a mile inland. It has some date-groves, and is well sup- 
plied with water, contains about 40 houses and 350 inhabitants: 
six small fishing-boats belong to it ; it is a village of little trade 
and no consequence. 

Sihut was one of the towns, if not the principal town, of the 
Mahrahs to the S.W. of Ras Fartak. It is long and narrow’, and, 
as its length faces the sea, it looks, in that direction, a large town ; it 
contains about 180 houses and a population of 1001). Very many 
of the houses are dilapidated, some in ruins, and the town is 
apparently falling fast into decay. It has a considerable trade, 
however, and possesses 15 buggalows of different sizes, and 50 
fishing-boats, which are constantly em})l(>yed about the coast in 
the fair season catching sharks, sun- fish, &c. ; the latter they dry 
in the sun, and it is then exported to Zanzibar and other towns. 

riie Malirah tribe, as I have already mentioned, extends from 
Mesinah to Ras Seger ; the country of the Beni G bar rah then 
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coininonccs^ but il is said that the ^lalirah tribe have territory in 
the rear of them, and attain make their appearance near the sea 
about Ras Nus. 'J’he Mahrali in be were formerly nearly, if not 
(juite, the most ])owerful on llie S.E. coast of Arabia, and their 
territory extended from llussan Chorab to Ras Isollette; but the 
nci"hlx)urini; tribes, amongst \\hom were the Beni Gharrah, as 
their strenc:ili weakened, giadually deprived them of their lerri- 
lory both E. and W and even a large slice out in the very centre 
of It. 

'The tribe is divided into three great branches, who are con« 
stantiv at \ariancc with each other, but who woubl instantly unite 
against an\ cneinv anil drop all their private quarrels. In conse- 
(juence of llie lieavy swell cnii^tantlv rolling in when 1 was on 
the coast, 1 could have hut little communication with the shore; 
the ship’s l>oats could not land at any lime, and for dats the 
fishing- boats of the coast could not be launched through the surf, 
riie men who tame oft in two or three boats showed a great un- 
willingness to gne am iufovinatiou or to take officers on shore; in 
iact. by constantly demanding more money after a bargain was 
lor that purpose concluded, showed they would not do it. 

"The family of the present Sultan, Omar, of Koshin, have for 
many geucvalions been considered as bead of the tribe ; he is also 
looked up to with much deforenre and respect ; his influence is 
great amongst them ; but I doubt il. weie he to attem])t to is?uc 
any rommaiul distasteful to the tribe, thev would obev it ; he 
lias no means of entviicmg it. d’ho SuUan has been blind for 
}ears: he was an encigetle okl man, but waiward, and it is said 
his intellec t is hiding. 

On our fust visit to sui\('y off Kebhin, I sent the intcrjireter to 
him immediately on ancl;onng i») explain the reason of my visit, 
and also ti) reejuest he would let ns juuehase some fi esh provi- 
sums and other articles the' ^t'^sel lecpiircd, winch I was most 
anxious to procure. Bern Bern liaving made its appearance in 
the ship. He not onl\ n'fused to let us have what the vessel re- 
fjmred. but would not alhn\ the boat’s crew even to buy a few 
datc*s to eat on shoi<\ I'he interpre^ter referred to the wav in 
w\m h the Slu'ikh ol W adi behaved to the vessel at Ras Fartak ; 
but the Sultan endeavoiued tc» w.iive the subject, and would gi\e 
no answer — once saving that they were wild men. but nothin^ 
further Ami. judging from the way he behaved to the vessel at 
Keshm. I uuagau' it w.is ckmc either with Ins sanction, or that the 
Sheikh’s ciinducl did not di»jdease him. 

The Mahraiis p assess m all about GO trading bc^ats, var\ino' 
in s’./e irnin or F. O to lO or l.‘) tons, the greater number 

of which are icni aw.iy at the coiumciKcmciU of lUc X.E. inon- 
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s<K>n, i\ml remain out until the end of it, when they return with 
tlicir profits to their different ports ; during the above period they 
keep trading from port to port, hiring th(^ boats to whoever will 
freight them. They are the greatest slave-dealers on the S.E. 
coast of Arabia, bringing yearly from 250 to 500 men, women, 
ami rliildren from the African coast; of these, few are sold in the 
Mai wall territory, but arc taken to Maculla and the towns in the 
Red Sea. The buggalous and their cargoes are generally the 
property <»f several individuals, often n*siding in different towns. 

— ddie winds to the south- west ward of Fartak 
lowauls the end of March gem rally blow to the S. of E., soino- 
Inncs S l‘h, and even S.S.!^. and S. ; occasionally, the current 
also changes and sets to hhX.fh along the shore. The wind 
geiuMallv dies awav at night, rcndiwing progress to the W. very 
^liflirult, d lic trading boats from the Persian Gtulf and Mascai 
iH'gni to return in tins month from Zanzibar ami the Red Sea, 
and continue to do so until near the end of May. An occasional 
turn in the curr(*nt to llie westward may take place, and a shift 
f>l wiml from tin* N.E., even as late as the 25lh of May, but it 
d»»es not often occur. 

T'o the E.N.E. of Cape Bogashua, after the beginning of 
May, a li Igh long swell gradually s(*ts in from the southward, 
rising much higher in the day and falling towards sunset. A 
long swell rolls on to the coast during the whole of the monsoon; 
but the fishermen, when they have a small nook to shelter their 
l»oals in launeliing, go out to fish in it at times. 

In the Palinurus'’ I experienced this swell during the whole 
month of May, which, when the wind died away, caused her 
to roll very heavily. It would affect a steamer, of course, in the 
same way in passing, as generally it would be four or five points 
on her bow. 

b'rom the best information I could procure from many of the 
natives on the part of the coast I was surveying, fishermen and 
others, it would appear that the S.W . monsoon, to the south- 
westward of ^lorlut, close to the shore, blows fresh only occa- 
sionally — a brcc/c lasting from three to four days; and is then 
surccetJed by light breezes and calms from three to ten davs ; the 
swell, however, remains. The sea is not so groat as that expe- 
ricnceil on approaching India, A large steamer passing down 
from Morbat would he obliged to keep near the shore, where 
sho would experience lighter winds; and it would of eourse be 
nerosi^arv to keep a good look-out and the lead constantly going; 
though, m some parts, e%en that would be no guide for the dis- 
tance nff shore. She might, if necessary, pass along at 1 inde 
distance in the day, and a few miles off it at night ; occasionally 
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she might probably set her try- sails : but a strong current, from 
J to 1 J mile per hour, would be constantly experienced, running 
against her to east-north-eastward. 

From M or bat to Has Isolette the coast bends a good deal to 
the westward, forming two bays, with the Curia Muria Islands 
projecting from it at a distance of upwards of 30 miles. Along 
these bays, and nearly as far as Mazeira"^ Island, the natives that 
I have spoken to all agree that the monsoon blows stronger and 
the swell is much higher than on any other part of the coast : this 
part is much dreaded by them. They also stated that ih#mon- 
soon sets in there with a gale of wind, dark gloomy weather, 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Many boats that have been caught 
in it have been lost : after the first burst, the weather is the same 
as in the open ocean. 

This would be a dangerous part of the coast for a steamer 
passing in the monsoon ; for, the shore running so nearly E. and W. 
with the islands off it, and the wind and sea from the southward 
setting directly on them and on the coast, were an accident to 
happen to her engine on this boisterous part, it would be very 
doubtful if she could clear herself of the land : it affords no 
shelter, unless under the largest of the Curia IMuria Islands, if 
she could fetch it. There are soundings, but so deep, except to 
the eastward of Curia Muria Bay, that a ship would hardly hold 
on even if she anchored. The reports of the Arabs must always 
be received, however, with great caution ; but I think it doubt- 
ful if the passage could ever be relied on with certainty, so as to 
be advantageous. Under any circumstances, the steamer would 
have to keep the sliore close on board ; and the weather being 
always ba7y, the most unceasing and vigilant look-out (particu- 
larly at night) would be required, for the slightest deviation from 
the course might be fatal to the vessel. A ship lately arrived 
at Bombay from Mascat went up that part of the coast in the 
month of July, and after passing Maculla her rate of sailing 
varied from 9 to 11 knots, experiencing strong W.S.W. and 
S.W . winds. Such a breeze would of course be equal to any ex- 
perienced on the Indian coast, and would be most unfavourable 
lor a steamer. She passed near and sighted most of the head- 
lands on the coast. 
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VIII. — The Ruins of El Balad. By Henuv John Carter, 

Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, I.N.H.C. Brig' Palinurus.” Com- 
municated by the Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

On the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the district of Dhafar,* 
are the ruins of El Balad, situated on the shore in lat. 17° B 
and in long. 5E 12' oO'' E., beiueen the towns of Sallalah and 
El Hafar on the west, and that of Diriz on the east, separated 
Innn the latter ijy a grassy j)lain ol more than a mile in extent, 
and from the former by the same distance of richly cultivated 
ground ; in front a narrow slip of sandy beach divides them from 
the sea, and behind them the level plain of phahir stretches back 
to a lofty range of mountains, which forms the inland boundary of 
this district. 

J he ruins, situated within 100 yards of the sea, are spread 
over an area of 2 miles long and 600 \anls broad, and consist 
of extensive mounds of loose hewn stones, worn and blackened 
by long exposure to the weather. Groups of columns surmount 
each mound, with capitals, shafts, pedestals, and fragments of 
ornamental sculpture strewed around them, and occasionally 
troughs used for baths; all of which, liaving been skilfully worked 
out of solid blocks ot freestone, give an air of costhnebS and 
importance to the remains of this city, which, contrasted with the 
dilapidated state that the whole now assumes, forcibly recalls to 
the imagination the activity, wealth, and prosperity, which but a 
few centuries ago existed in those now desolate and dismal and 
unfrequented ruins. 

However much the hand of time has succeeded in mixing up 
the remains of one building with those of another, the widely 
spreading and superincumbent masses of ruins may have ob- 
scured the foundation on which they were originally erected, or 
the Arabs of the neighbouring towns may have stripped this de- 
serted place ol its most valuable ornainents,y enough still remains 
to place beyond doubt the original extent of the city, the 
style in which it was built, the sites of its principal edifices, its 
architecture, its burial-ground, and particularly the walls and 
ditches oi that part oi it which was fortified, each of which, when 


The dUliict of Dliafar (ZafaH is the most extensive of the lowland tiacts llnU hi* 
tervene between the mountains and the sea on the south-eastern coast of Arabia It 
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described as they now present themselves, ought not only to 
convey to us an idea of what the ruins of El Balad now are, but 
also of w'hat the city must have been in its most prosperous 
state. 

The city was divided into an eastern and a western portion ; 
the former of which was fortified, the latter unfortified. 

The unfortified or western portion considerably exceeded in 
extent that which was included within the walls of the garrison, 
and now consists of a vast number of extensive mounds of he\vn 
stones, irregularly disposed, each of which is characterized by the 
presence of two or more columns on its summit, which retain 
their original position, while others that stood beside them, having 
been upset and broken, lie scattered around, with portions of 
ornamental sculpture, cornices and the like, remnants of the 
arches, ceiling, and walls that once formed parts of the building. 
Although this portion of the city was the most extensive, and in- 
cluded the burial-ground, yet it is now by far the most insigni- 
ficant part of the remains, inasmuch as nothing more can be 
satisfactorily made out of them than that the dark mounds of 
loose stones mentioned mark the sites of so many buildings ; and 
in the burial-ground, which was situated in the northern quarter, 
there is hardly anything more to attract the notice of the ob- 
server than the remains of the commonest head-stone, and on 
none of those even could we discover any date. Thus, while the 
western portion exceeded in extent the eastern, or fortified part, 
there can be no doubt that the latter originally possessed the 
finest buildings, and was the most important part of the city, as it 
affords at the present day by far the most interesting part of the 
ruins, since it is here that we can distinctly recognise the remains 
of a foreign and highly civilized people, the first and the last 
probably that ever asserted supremacy over the district of Dhafar ; 
and while at the same time we can satisfactorily discover traces 
of their increasing prosperity and power, we can as satisfactorily 
recognise signs of their sudden destruction. 

The fortified part of the city was confined within a parallelo- 
gram or quadrilateral sjiace, 1240 yards long and 500 yards 
broad, extending longitudinally along the shore, defended by a 
deep ditch and rampart on three sides, and on the. fourth, or that 
towards the sea, by a strongly fortified wall. The ditch, which 
was for the most part a natural defence of the fortification, was 
formed by a fresh-water khur,* now known by the name of the 


[proptMly Khaur], a creek or inlet of the sea, is generally annlieil bv tlie 
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Khor of El Balad. This was subjected to a little alteration^ for 
the purpose of more completely enclosing the garrison ; and while 
it was admirably adapted for the purpose to which it had been 
converted, it afforded close to the sea, both to the city and fort, a 
never-failing supply of excellent water ; indeed, so convenient a 
situation could not again be met with on the coast. The only 
artificial part of the khor appears to have been the western ditch, 
which is now dry and partly filled up with sand and ruins. This 
was 27 yards wide and 403 yards long, extending from its junc- 
tion with the western extremity of the northern ditch to within 
100 yards of the sea, and on each side of it w as a strong wall, the 
remains of which are now nearly buried under heaps of adjacent 
ruins. 

The khor itself consisted of the main body, or northern ditch, 
and three roots or branches, the first of which, given off from its 
northern side, runs inland ; the next, from its southern side, forms 
tlie eastern ditch ; while the third is the termination of the main 
body itself. 

Beginning from the western extremity of the northern ditch, 
which at this point is 60 yards broad and partly filled up wdth 
rubbish, the water, as we proceed, gradually becomes deeper, 
and a thick belt of tall bulrushes, springing up on each side, leaves 
a clear channel in the centre, which is covered with a great 
variety of water- fowl. Before reaching the north-eastern angle 
ot the garrison, it gives off, from its northern side, the inland 
branch, which, after an irregular course of 300 yards, ends in a 
sharp-pointed shallow extremity. After this, the branch which 
foiins the eastern ditch is given off from its southern side, 1240 
yards from the north-western angle of the fortification, and this, 
running directly towards the sea, terminates abruptly in the 
sandy beach, w hile the third branch is continued on in a tortuous 
course from the main body itself towards Dirfz, terminating in 
a shallow, pointed extremity like that of the inland branch. 

The widest part of the khor is that opposite the north-eastern 
angle of the fortress, exceeding at this point in the northern 
ditch more than 100 yards across. In the deepest part it does 
not appear to exceed 14 feet, but I had no means of ascertaining 
this ; the inhabitants, however, have an idea that it is bottomless. 


Hot appear to be connected witli the bed of any torrent, there is some difficulty in con- 
ceiuiijr [,o\v a large body of water such as this is, on a level with its banks close to 
It sea, and much above tlic level of the latter, should not diminish in quaiitity or be- 
j ^ ^ that tliis khor, and some others that I have seen in the 
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Its edges, like those of a canal, are firm, dry, and regular, and in 
no part bordered by swampy ground; it is always filled with 
fresh water, and does not appear to undergo any diminution, or 
be affected by the rise and fall of the tide, although its eastern 
branch terminates in the loose sand of the beach within 100 yards 
of the surf. Thus, while this khdr formed the ditches of the 
fortification, it afforded at the same time an abundant supply of 
fresh water to the garrison, and at the present day, from its 
proximity to the sea, is one of the cheapest and most convenient 
jdaces on this coast for a ship to water at. 

The walls of the fortress were principally confined to the 
southern and western sides — those being the least protected by 
natural defences; while an embankment, or kind of rampart, 
thrown up from the ditch, supplied their place along the northern 
and eastern sides of the khdr. 

The rampart, or embankment, on the north side (or perhaps 
breastwork would be the best term for it, as it was never very 
considerable), was continued from the north-w’estern to within 
40 yards of the north-eastern angle of the fortress, where it now 
turns abruptly towards the south for a distance of 42 yards, and 
then, following its original direction, arrives at the border of the 
eastern ditch, leaving a square portion at the north-eastern angle, 
over which the khdr occasionally flows. Although mounds of 
ruins frequently occur along the embankment, there is not the 
remotest trace of the original form preserved in any of them. 
On the eastern side a small round tower, with the remains of a 
wall and rampart on each side of it, marks the termination of the 
northern embankment in that thrown up on the eastern side ; and 
from this tOM er the eastern embankment w^as continued on to the 
south-eastern angle of the fortification, presenting in its course 
the remains of a landing-place on the border of the ditch, corre- 
sponding to one which will be found to have existed in a similar 
position on the western side. 

H aving described the embankment which w’as thrown up on 
the inner borders of the northern and eastern ditches, we now 
come to the remains of the wall which defended the southern 
side of the fortress, and, coinmencinoTat its eastern extremitv. or 
the south-eastern angle of its fortifications, we shall follow it 
westward to its termination at the south-western angle. 

The remains of a small round tower mark the angle of union 
between the eastern embankment and the southern wall, and 
immediately on the we;>t side of it the threshold of a narrow 
doorway, from which the foundation of a wall 4i feet thick can 
be distinctly traced in a straight line for 309 yards, with 13 
salient mounds in its course at nearly equal distances from each 
other, on each of w hich are remains of the foundation of a round 
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tower, formed of concavo-convex blocks of stone strongly linked 
together. The remains of this wall, which appears never to 
have been carried beyond the foundation, terminates at a pcnnt 
where a flanking bastion or tower was run out 30 yards into the 
beach, and from the base of this, in continuation with the ori- 
ginal direction of that from the south-eastern angle, a stronger wall, 
which, from the parts that remain and the quantity of ruins round 
it, had evidently been completed, was continued on for 255 ) ards, 
where a similar bastion to the last- mentioned stretches 30 yards 
out into the beach ; and between this and the former one were 
four other smaller salient towers, equidistant from each other 
and projecting two-thirds of their diameter beyond the wall, the 
whole now enveloped in heaps of ruins. From the last point to 
the souih-w'estern angle, where there is another strong bastion or 
tower extending on towards the sea. in a line with the other two 
mentioned, all is obscured under a confused mass of ruins. The 
remains of old have become mixed up with those of modern 
buildinirs, and the accumulation of stones and mounds of rubbish 
now effectually precludes all possibility of tracing the southern 
wall farther than the point mentioned, although there can be no 
doubt that it was continued throughout the remaining part of the 
southern side. 

To complete the fortifications we have lastly to examine the 
western side of the garrison ; and, commencing from the tower 
that was run out towards the sea from the south-western angle, 
we observe the remains of a strong wall, without any tow'ers 
along its course, which existed between this point and the north- 
western angle, and, projecting from it into the ditch, the remains 
of a building in which there w ere four rows of columns, six in 
each row ; this appears to have been a landing-place similar to 
that on the western side, from and to which passengers were 
either conve}ed in a boat or passed over a drawbridge into the 
garrison, in order that there might be no public thoroughfare 
through the southern wall, which would have materially weakened 
that part, the least strong of the fortification. The remains of 
this wall, like that on the southern side, are almost obscured by 
its own ruins and those of the adjacent buildings, and nothing 
more can be made of it now than that the wall did exist, and 
there was in its course a building which projected from it into 
the ditch. 

Thus we have now follow^ed the remains of the ditches and 
fortifications round the four sides of the parallelogram, or of 
that part of the city of El Balad which comprised the garrison. 
\\ e have seen it surrounded on three sides by ditches, and on the 
fourth by a strong wall, with an embankment thrown up on the 
inner side of the northern and eastern ditches, and a strong wall 
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against the western ditch^ with the remains of a narrow entrance 
close to the western side of the small tower that marks the south- 
eastern angle^ and the ruins of two landing-places projecting 
into the eastern and western ditches. Let us now direct our 
attention to the traces of ruined edifices within the fort, as it 
is only here that we can find any that will admit of a particular 
description. 

The highest and largest mound of ruins within the fortress 
appears in the north-western angle^ and this probably is the 
remains of the citadel. Whatever the building or buildings 
might have been, they were confined to a square area of T20 
yards and surrounded by a strong wall. In the centre of this 
area stands the mound of ruins, the most elevated part of which 
is 30 feet above the surrounding plain, a height much exceed- 
ing that of any other part of the ruins. On its summit is 
observed an opening 4 feet square, which descended to a well 
beneath, so that water could be immediately drawn to the top 
without any further trouble * and some way down it, on a line 
with the base of the ruins, two archways may be observed, 
the extremes of two passages leading to the well from beneath. 
A short distance below these the well appears to be filled with 
rubbish, no water being visible. Nothing else can be made out 
on the summit of this mound, except the remains of a brick-w ork 
building, the only one of this material among the ruins : this, 
from its lightness, was well adapted for a superstructure ; and if 
it formed a part of the original building, and there is no reason 
to make me think otherwise, it must have considerably added to 
the height of the citadel ; but the whole has been so disfigured 
and disturbed by modern attempts to erect a dwelling there, that 
scarcely a trace remains of the original state of the ruins, much 
less of that of the building they composed. 

Within 100 yards of the citadel, elevated on a mound from 
8 to 12 feet above the surrounding ground, are the remains of 
a temple of a quadrangular form, having its longest diameter 
directed tow'ards the W.N.W., or in the direction of Mecca. 
It was 45 yards long and 36 yards broad, and originally con- 
tained 183 pillars, with an area of 13 yards square in the centre. 
The pillars were disposed around this area in rows of 7 deep on 
the W.N.W. side, and of 4 deep on all the other sides, and, at 
the time the building was perfect, no doubt contributed to form 
double or treble cohmnades around it. The pillars that remain 
a\erage 12 feet in height, including both capital and base. They 
were for the most part roughly, though svmmetrically sculp- 
tured with round or octagonal shafts, 2 feet in diameter, and 
nearly all hewn out ot solid blocks of stone. Although but few 
oi the columns still retain their original position, vet the bases 
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of those which hare been upset or taken away remain and satis- 
factorily point out the lines in which the whole were formerly 
disposed ; while the floor, which is now almost entirely concealed 
from the accumulation of rubbish over it, was composed of flags 
of the same stone as that from which the columns were hew n. 

The dwelling-houses were also built on mounds raised from 
8 to 1 2 feet above the ground, and consisted of one large room 
on the ground floor, with a small walled inclosure attached 
to it. One side of the building invariably faced the N.W., 
or was directed towards Mecca; and within, two or more rows 
of columns of 4 or 6 deep, according to the size of the the 
room, supported semi-elliptical arches, on which rested the 
ceiling. On most of the mounds two or more of the columns 
still retain their original position, while the others are lying 
round them either in a broken or an entire state mixed up witii 
various ornamental fragments of the dilapidated building. A 
little flight of steps in one corner of the basement story led to 
the upper part of the house, and the doorway was situated in 
the centre of the side opposite to that which faced the W.N.W., 
so much in the manner of a Mohammedan place of worship, 
that, did not every mound possess the same features, we might 
be induced to think that they really w^ere the remains of small 
musjeds. The inclosure, which was on the same side of the 
building as the doorway, was divided into two parts : that 
nearest the house was open and had a pathway leading through 
it from the gateway of the inclosure to a flight of steps at the 
threshold of the doorway, while the outer portion w^as again 
divided into two parts by a central wall, on one side of which 
w ere two stone baths, and on the other a well 4 feet square and 
J 4 feet deep with its sides smoothly plastered, from the top of 
w Inch a gutter passed through the central wall and communi- 
cating with the baths on the opposite side afforded a convenient 
means of supplying them with water. 

On the southern side of the temple, and about 100 yards 
from it, are the remains of a gateway, at the foot of which 
lies a large block of stone obliquely broken through the 
centre. When entire it was 14 feet 9 inches long, and 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 foot 10 inches broad. It was so imbedded in sand 
and ruins that it was with difficulty we could scrape out a bole 
beneath it large enough to place the head in for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it bore any inscription on the side which was next 
the ground. This effected, how'ever, wc recognised some Arabic 
characters in relief on it ; and having mentioned it to the com- 
mander of the Honourable Company’s brig “ Palinurus,”* he be- 
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came desirous that the stone should be turned over for the purpose 
of ascertaining if there was any date discoverable on it. Accord?* 
ingly the next day we landed ; and after having accomplished our 
object, found the inscription placed on the broad side of the stone, 
extending to within 1 foot 8 inches of one end, and to within 2 feet 
8 inches of the other, so that it was not exactly in the middle. It 
originally consisted of two lines of Arabic characters, inter- 
rupted in the centre by an ornamental portion. In the upper 
line, beginning on the right-hand side, the words Rismi-lldhi- 
r^rah-mani-r- are plainly seen; and at the termination of the 
same line, on the left-hand side, appears to be the word Allah, 
In the lower line, also, the Arabic characters are distinctly 
visible ; but the whole having been sculptured in a highly in- 
volved and elaborately ornamented style of writing, with the 
central part nearly effaced and the ornamental pans in some 
places remaining, while the radical fqrms of the letters themselves 
have disappeared, leaves what is left in a much more undecipher- 
able state than if there had been nothing more inscribed than the 
simple letters themselves : so that, after all our trouble, we could 
ascertain nothing further than that the inscription was in the 
modern Arabic character. In the plan, the stone has been drawn 
as if in its original position, which faced the W.N.W. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of its present position and 
broken state will be adverted to hereafter. It was supported in 
the manner of an architrave, on the sides, apparently, of a gate- 
way of simple but massive architecture, and was elevated more 
than 13 feet above the level of the ground; but the foundation 
being buried in the general mass of ruins, its real height could 
not be exactly ascertained. The blocks of stone of which the 
pillars or sides of the gateway were built average 4 feet long by 
3 feet square at the ends ; and they were all so accurately squared, 
and so skilfully and smoothly hewn, that the surfaces of those 
which still retain their original position are in perfect opposition 
with one another. 

Of the ornamental sculpture, which was all in the arabesque 
style, but little now remains among the ruins of El Balad. The 
place has been plundered of its principal pillars and ornaments, 
partly for the purpose of enriching the mosques of El Robat and 
Diriz ; and no doubt the mosque of Sailed ah possesses its share 
of them, tor it will be seen hereafter that the last governor of 
Dhafar,* who lived at Sallalah, was not more insensible to the 
beauties of the sculpture among the ruins of El Balad than he 
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was averse to seize any tiling else that he thought worth pos- 
sessing. Still, however, enough remains to give a fair idea of the 
cosily sculpture with which many of the buildings were adorned, 
as well as the superior way in which the designs were executed. 
Those who built the city of El Balad, and those wdio worked out 
the designs of the architects, are no longer to be found in the 
district of Dhafar. They were evidently not the barbarous in- 
habitants of the southern coast of Arabia. The taste which is 
displayed in the elegance of the designs in the few specimens of 
sculpture that remain must have been brought from another 
country ; and those who imported it were evidently from another 
country also, and one more civilized than the inhabitants of the 
south-eastern coast of Arabia could ever boast of. But to return 
to our subject. The arches on which the ceiling or flat roof 
(whichever it might have been) rested were semi-elliptical, and the 
pillars which supported them averaged 1*2 feet in height. The 
latter were finely proportioned, with round or octagonal shafts, 
and with handsome arabesque designs sculptured in bold relief 
on the four sides of both their capitals and bases, and in most 
instances hewn out of solid blocks of stone. 

On the following day, after we had examined the ruins of 
El Balad, the commander of the Palinurus ” expressed a wish 
that I should visit the Sheikh of Diriz, as he had formerly 
shown much kindness to Lieutenant Cruttenden, I.N., when 
passing through that town ; and as I had already made the 
acquaintance, and had accepted the hospitality of the Sheikhs of 
the other principal towns of Dhafar, it might have appeared 
invidious to have left out the Sheikh of Diriz; and in reality 
WTiuld have been, under the circumstances, highly uncourteous 
and ungrateful, more particularly at that time, when, from jealousy 
or disagreement, the inhabitants of one town durst not go to 
another without being attended by some of their friends or pro- 
tectors, or by a guard. ^Vilh this view, then, accompanied by an 
interpreter, I landed at the place where the boats were taking in 
water ; and notw itb standing the entreaties of the people wdio 
were present from the towns of El Hufar and Sallalah, that we 
would not go to Diriz, and their absolute refusal to accompany 
us thither, urging as a reason that it w as next to death to approach 
the place, we w alked aw ay to the town ; and having found out the 
Sheikh’s house, we were forthwith admitted, and shown up to the 
top of it, where we found the Sheikh in a long room which they 
call the Kasr [castle] or palace, reclining on a couch. He was 
blind, aged, and infirm, but immediately called for assistance that 
he might rise to receive us. In a short time the long room was 
thronged with his family and visitors ; and in the midst of every 
species of hospitality, with earnest solicitations to remain the 
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night, that we might be made more sensible of the great desire 
he had to show us every kindness in his power, I took the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining from him, through the interpreter, the fol- 
lowing scrap of history connected with the ruins of El Balad. 

As the subject w'as one of great interest to the whole of the 
party present, seeing that in all probability it would lead to the 
history of the Sheikh’s own family^ whereby I should be made 
acquainted with his ancient descent, and thoroughly satisfied of 
his hereditary right and title to the sultanship and government of 
Dhafar, now divided among the petty Sheikhs or Hakims of each 
town in that district, all listened most earnestly and respectfully 
while the enfeebled old man summoned to his recollection and 
delivered to us the traditional history of El Balad and the subse- 
quent rulers of the district of Dhafar. 

Whether El Balad, the city” 'par excellence, was in reality 
the ancient name of this place, or whether the real name has been 
lost, and the more modern one of El Balad has been found the 
most convenient term to supply the deficiency, I am unable to 
determine. Be this as it may, it appears to have been built about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Hijrah, by Mohammed l)in 
Mohammed al Habzi, wazir of Mohammed bin Mohammed 
Min-kuar, the last member of that family who held the govern- 
ment of Dhafar. 

According to the Sheikh of Diriz, the INIinkuwi* family came ori- 
ginally from Balkkuwi about the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah, and first settled in a little town on the borders 
of Khor Rarfe, 2 miles E. of Thakah, the remains of which are still 
visible. From thence they removed to Dhafar, where they ap- 
pear to have acquired so rapid an ascendancy over the inhabitants 
that the chief of the family assumed the title of sultan of the 
district, and built a large town there, the remains of which, in the 
same style as those of El Balad, are scattered over a large area 
1 mile inland from the shore, opposite the ruins of El Balad. Of 
this town I could obtain no further information than that which 
I have given, not even its name, which, if it had been known to 
any one present, would have been mentioned ; for invariably, 
when, from the impaired state of his recollection, the old Sheikh 
could not immediately recall to his memory any particular name 
or event, some one among the assembly readily supplied the 
requisite information. 

Of the ^linkuwi family, Mohammed bin Mohammed Minkuwi 
was the last who held the government of Dhafar; and at his death 
he left tw o children, a son and a daughter, to the former of whom 

Mm giu J»y the author, in two wonls— evidently by enor : k is commoidy pro- 
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he bequeathed his fortune and the government of Dhafar, ap- 
pointing Mohammed bin Mohammed al Habzi, then his wazir, to 
conduct the government of the district during his son’s minor! tj. 
Al Habzi, however, not contented with the regency, usurped the 
power that had been intrusted to him, and, proclaiming himself 
Sultan of Dhafar, built the city of El Balad in a.h. 555. After 
a reign of thirty years he was succeeded by his son, who held the 
government for about the same space of time. Subsequently to 
this, one Shamsu-d>(lin came from San’a and took possession of all 
the coast from Cape Sherbedat to Hisn Ghorab, and the last 
of his line appears to have been Sultan Ibrahim, from whom the 
kingdom was taken by Sultan ’Ah' bin ’Omar al Katheri, a native 
of Hadramaiit, who, bringing half his army (consisting of 20,000 
men) by sea, and the other half by land, disembarked and 
encamped at Binder Risiit, in the district of Ilhafar, whither 
Sultan Ibrahim, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
his army, visited his camp in the disguise of a dervish. Inti- 
mation of this was, however, conveyed to the Hadramautic chief, 
and, when the pretended dervish asked for alms, poison was 
mixed with the food that was given to him, and, having eaten of it, 
he immediately expired, leaving Sultan ’All to take possession 
of his kingdom unopposed, which at that time consisted of all the 
country on the coast between Cape Sherbedat on the east and 
Him Ghorab on the west ; and to this the Hadramautic chief 
added all that part of the interior which intervened between these 
two points and Hadramaiit. 

It is from Sultin ’All bin ’Omar al Katheri that the present 
Sheikh of Diriz derives his descent and title to the sultanat of 
Dhafiir. For many generations it continued uninterruptedly in the 
hands of his ancestors, the names of all of whom, in their order 
of succession, he carefully detailed to us down to Talib bin ’Omar, 
whose government was confined to that part of the coast between 
Cape Shebedat on the east, and Jadib, a town in the bay of 
El Kamar, on the west. At his death, the right of succession 
becoming disputed, forty years elapsed, during which all the 
towns were governed by independent Sheikhs or Hakims, until 
Sa}yad Mohammed bin ’Ajeib, of the famous tribe of ’Ajeib, a 
pirate on the Red Sea and the southern coast of Arabia, and no 
doubt well acquainted w ith the political state of each district qn 
the coast, as w ell as w ith the relative value of their produce and 
their revenues, settled at Sallalah in Dhafar, and soon gained a 
supremacy over all the towns between Morbat on the east and 
Ras-al-Ahmar on the west, inclusive. For twenty years he 
successfully kept the government of this district in his owui 
hands, when his career was terminated by a sudden cata- 
strophe. One of the Beni Gharrah tube, who possess the moun- 
tainous district behind Dhafar, seized the opportunity of assas- 
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sinating^ him when at a distance from the towns, in revenge for 
the death of a relation who had been murdered by one of the 
Sayyad’s slaves ; and since that time, now fourteen years ago, the 
principal men of each town have again asserted their former inde- 
pendency, and, as a natural consequence, a jealousy has arisen 
between the towns, which has ended in a mortal hatred between 
their respective inhabitants, insomuch that no one now dares go 
from one town to another without being accompanied by a pro- 
tector or a guard ; while the fertile district of Dhafar has been, 
and is now, frightfully laid waste by this state of anarchy. 

The appearance of many parts of the fortifications of El Balad 
betokens an unfinished state, as if some sudden check had been 
given to their progress. This is particularly seen in the remains 
of the foundation of the thick wall which w^as to have been con- 
tinued from the south-eastern angle along the southern side of the 
garrison to the base of the first large tow’er, which we have seen 
extended out towards the sea. Here it is evident that the work 
was never carried beyond its present state, or the wall w ould have 
almost been buried in its own ruins now, wdiere, comparatively 
speaking, a loose stone hardly exists beyond those that mark the 
contour of the intended fortification, forming a great contrast with 
the remains of the towns, and the wall continued on from its 
Western termination, where the original position and form can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the surrounding mass of ruins, 
and where, after a short distance, it becomes altogether obscure 
and buried under them. IMoreover, from the eastern termination 
of that part of the w^all which was completed, there are the remains 
of a thick wall which extended directly across the parallelogram 
to the khor on the opposite side, about 800 yaids from the 
north-western angle, and, as the ruins now bear testimony, it was 
between this W’^all and the western side that the principal part of 
the buildings wdthin the fortifications w^ere included. From this 
it would appear that at first the fortified portion W’us limited east- 
wardly by this wall, and that subsequently it was intended that 
the other portion should be taken in as far as the eastern branch 
of the khor, but through some interruptions the design, though 
commenced, w as never completed, and the foundation of the wall 
still remains little altered from what it probably was in the first 
instance. Additional evidence of this nature maybe drawn from 
the present slate of the quarries in the plain of Dhafar, from which 
the stone for the building and fortification of El Balad was exca- 
vated, where rows of large blocks are still left standing, squarely 
hewn, and detached on every side, except their base, from the 
parent rock, readv to he transported to their place ot destination, 
but now left as lasting memorials of the disappearance of the 
civilized people who were about to make use of them. 

We were informed by the Sheikh of Dariz that Shams u-d-din. 
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who came from San’a^ Lad erected seven arches similar to the 
remains of that one which is now seen among the ruins of 
El Balad, and that it was no part of the original buildings 
of that city, nor does the colour of the stone or the weather- 
worn state of it correspond with that of the pillars and other 
parts of the ruins of El Balad ; it has a more modern appear- 
ance. He also added that the only one of the seven he had 
ever seen was the one in question, and the destruction of this 
had been effected by a parly of Arabs whom Sayyad JMohammed- 
bin-’Ajeib had employed to remove the great stone containing the 
inscription to Sallalah, in doing which, from want of proper ina^ 
chinery, it had been thrown down and broken, and, no longer 
being fit for the purpose for w hich the said Sayyad had designed it, 
the project was abandoned, and the broken slab left at the foot 
of the pillars which supported it, w here it still remains. 

So far as regards a people like the Bedouins or the inha- 
bitants of this coast, the ditch of El Balad, with its walls, all 
of w hich might be repaired at a trifling expense from the old 
materials on the spot, would, and no doubt did, form as secure a 
position as could be needed. The plain of Dhafar behind, the 
whole of which might be brought into a rich state of cultivation, 
could be protected to a considerable extent against the plundering 
incursions of the Bedouins by guns in the fortifications, w hile the 
ditch would afford an ample supply of fresh water, and the near- 
ness of the garrison to the sea w^ould enable it to be provisioned 
at pleasure, especially as the Bander of Kushut is close by, 
where a moderate-sized vessel may be completely sheltered from 
the prevailing winds of this coast. 

The central position of El Balad on the south-eastern coast of 
Arabia, the fertility of the district in which it is situated, its prox- 
imity to Hadramaut, and its position as a post on the coast of that 
country in w hich the frankincense -trees are so abundant, together 
with many other medicinal gums that might be collected in vast 
quantities among: the mountains of the same district, but which 
are all now regarded by the inhabitants as useless, from the want 
of some safe place of exchange or sale for the produce of their 
labour as w ell as the protection of their properly ; — with all these 
advantages, under a good government, the walls of El Balad 
might again show themselv'es above the waters in the centre of 
the district of Dhafar, as they formerly did when the Minkuwf 
family found the trade of this locality sufficiently lucrative to 
enable them to build the city and town which have just occupied 
our attention. 
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IX . — Considerations against the supposed Existence of a great Sea 
in the Interior of Australia. By Mr. E. J. Eyre. IleaJ 
23rd June, 1845. 

[It is not often that matters of mere conjecture are admitted into the 
Geographical Journal ; but while on the one hand it was declared on 
the formation of the Society that great benefits have been, and may 
yet be, derived from speculative geography, and that, accordingly, 
theories which do not involve absurdities and impossibilities, but are 
supported by reasonable probabilities, are proper subjects for admission 
into the proceedings of the Society;” so on the other, the nature of the 
interior of Australia has been deemed a problem of such interest, as, in 
the absence of direct observation, to warrant the insertion in our pub- 
lication of the conjectures of one who himself has explored in the 
country and given the subject his serious consideration. — Ed.] 

The continent of Australia — for, from its magnitude and growing 
importance, it may well deserve that appellation — is, perhaps, less 
known than any of the other quarters of the habitable globe. 
With our colonies implanted upon the four opposite points of its 
shores, we have not yet examined the whole of its coast -lines, 
whilst our researches inland have been carried to comparatively 
but a very little distance.* 

Much, it is true, has of late years been done towards extending 
our knowledge of this singular country ; various land expeditions, 
and the careful examinations and researches made by H. M.S. 

Beagle ” along the north-western and northern shores, have 
partially developed many interesting and important features con- 
nected with the character and formation of Australia. 

Much, however, still remains to be done; a great portion of 
the north-eastern coast, and the eastern side of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, is still, I believe, unexamined, whilst the true nature of 
the interior is altogether unknown. 

The nearest approaches that have hitherto been made, and the 
lights that have been thrown upon the subject by various travel- 
lers, upon their attaining the confines of these unexplored recesses, 
have but added still more to the mystery and interest with which 
they are invested. 

It is to be hoped that the expedition which is now absent, 
under the command of my gallant and talented friend Captain 
Sturt, will be crowned with that success which his enterprise and 
exertions so well merit ;f but in the absence of any certain 

♦ This i^per wa* written previous to the publication of Captain Stokes's valuable 
narrative of ‘ Discovenes in Australia/ in which the coasU of the island are so fully 
.lescribed. The results of Captain Sturt's and Dr. LeichardCs extensive explorations 
into the interior w’ere also unknown when the present memoir went to iiress—ED 
f A portion of Cai)fain Sturt's narrative of his expedition has been obliKin-ly com- 
municated to the Geographical Society by Her Maie.ty s Government ; the colluding 
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information as to what the interior of New Holland may in 
reality consist of, I have thought it might not be uninteresting 
to throw together some few remarks that have occurred to me in 
the course of my own travels and experience, and which may 
perhaps afford some new observations as data from which to 
reason, in endeavouring to deduce a probable inference as to the 
nature of the parts which are not known from the character and 
formation of those with which we are better acquainted. 

In entering upon this subject, it is not without great diffidence 
that I venture to hazard an opinion which I know to be at va- 
riance with that generally receiv'ed, and more especially so when 
I find the popular opinion is supported by the authority of such 
men as Captain Sturt, Mr. Windsor Earl, and others whose 
talents and scientific acquirements may justly give weight to any 
conclusions they arrive at. 

It is usually believed that the vast continent of Australia is, 
comparatively speaking, little more than a narrow crust or barrier 
intervening between an outer and an inner sea, and that the great 
mass of the area which is thus enclosed consists of waters. 

This opinion originated in the first instance with Captain Flin- 
ders, \vhilst sailing round those extraordinary cliffs bounding the 
Great Australian Bight. It has since been adopted by many 
subsequent writers or travellers, and is supposed to have been 
confirmed by a variety of facts and circumstances wliich have 
from time to time been brought to light by different explorers ; 
and more recently, the last despatches received from Captain Sturt, 
in November, 1844, would appear almost to have put this question 
beyond all doubt, and to have announced to the world that the 
inland sea had actually been discovered. 

That there is something very singular and unusual in the nature 
and formation of Australia, we have many and strong reasons for 
believing, as well as that it is unlike any other part of the world 
in its geographical character and features. 

1 have never, however, myself, in the course of my personal re- 
searches, met with any circumstances at all calculated to impress 
me with the belief that there at present exists in the interior an 
extensive, and still less a deep navigable sea ; on the contrary, I 
have become acquainted with many facts which have led me to 
deduce the very opposite conclusion. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the theory of an 
inland sea, and certainly one of the most surprising and inexpli- 
cable points connected with the geography of Australia, consists 
in the circumstance of there being, with the exception of the 

part not having yet reached England, it is feared we shall be unable to publish this 
interesting jjaper in the present volume. — E d, 

VOL. XVI. 
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Murray, no large or important river discharging into the sea, on 
the eastern, southern, or western coasts, to the southward of a 
line drawn from Moreton Bay to Shark’s Bay (and which em- 
braces one-half of the whole continent) ; none, in fact, which takes 
its rise beyond the secondary ranges of the coast, none which 
affords an outlet for any of the drainage of the interior. 

Again, for a considerable portion of this distance along the 
southern coast, or from Mount Arden, at the head of Spencer’s 
Gulf, to the r23rd degree of east longitude, extending over fully 
800 miles of coast-line in direct distance, I did not, in crossing, 
meet with a single river, stream, pool, or watercourse of any de- 
scription, nor did I find a spring (if I except a solitary one sunk 
in the rock near Streaky Bay) which afforded a drop of permanent 
surface water throughout the whole of that dreary and inhospitable 
region. My party were dependent for their lives upon the 
supply of water which could be procured by digging, and even 
by that means it was frequently impossible to obtain any for dis- 
tances of 150 to 160 miles together. 

The whole country, with the exception of the Gawler Range 
(which lies between Mount Arden and Streaky Bay), was one 
almost uniform table- land of fossil formation, varied only on its 
surface by occasional sandy or rocky undulations, and being for 
the most part densely covered with scrub. The general elevation 
of this region, as nearly as I could ascertain in the absence of 
any instruments for determining it with accuracy, appears to be 
from 300 to 400 feet above the ocean. What then can there be 
behind so singular a table-land, and which continues uninter- 
rupted for such an immense distance? 

The opinion at which I have myself arrived is, that the interior 
will be found generally to be of a very low level, to consist of arid 
sands, alternating with many basins of dried-up salt lakes, or such 
as are covered only by shallow salt water or mud, as is the case 
with Lake Torrens. It is more than probable that there may be 
many detached and even high ranges, similar to the Gawler 
Range, interspersed among these arid wastes, and it is very pos- 
sible that, among these ranges, intervals of a better, or even of a 
rich and fertile country might be met with. 

4 he suggestion throw n out by C aptain Sturt a few years ago, 
that Australia might formerly have been an archipelago of islands, 
appears to me to have been a happy idea, and to afford the most 
rational and satis! actory way of accounting for many of the pecu- 
liarities observable upon its surface, or in its structure, as far as 
known. That it has only recently (compared with other countries) 
obtained its present elevation, is often forcibly impressed upon the 
traveller by the appearance of the country he is traversing, but no- 
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where hare I found this to be the case in a greater degree than 
whilst exploring that part of it north of Spencer’s Gulf, where a 
great portion of the low lands, intervening between the base of 
Flinders Range and the bed of Lake Torrens, present the ap- 
pearance of a succession of rounded undulations of sand or pebbles 
washed perfectly smooth and even, looking like waves of the 
sea, and seeming as if they had not been very many centuries 
deserted by the element that had moulded them into their present 
form. 

In this singular district I found, scattered at intervals through- 
out the whole area enclosed by, but south of. Lake Torrens, many 
steep-sided fragments of a table-land, which had evidently been 
washed to pieces by the violent action of water, and which ap- 
peared to have, been originally of nearly the same general elcA^a- 
tion as the table-lands to the westward. 

It seems to me that these table-lands have formerly been the 
bed of the ocean, and this opinion is fully borne out by the many 
marine remains, fossil shells, and banks of oyster-shells, which are 
frequently to be met w ith imbedded in them , What are now the 
ranges of the continent would therefore have formerly been but 
rocks or islands, and, if this supposition be true, there are still 
hopes that some other islands were scattered over the immense 
space occupied by Australia, and which may be of as rich and 
fertile a character as any that are yet known. 

Thus, if the intervening extent of desert lying between any of 
the known portions of Australia and what may be considered as 
having been the next island, can be ascertained and crossed over, 
other new and valuable regions may yet be offered for the exten- 
sion of the pastoral interest of our Australian colonies, and for 
the general spread of civilization and improvement. 

I have already observed that several circumstances connected 
with my own personal experience have led me to the conclusion 
that there is no inland sea now^ occupying the centre of New 
Holland. It will be sufficient to name three of the most im- 
portant of these : — 

First. I may mention the hot winds, w’hich in South Australia, 
or opposite the centre of the continent, always blow from the north, 
lo those who have experienced the oppressive and scorching 
influence of these w inds, wdiich can only be compared to the fiery 
and withering blasts from a heated furnace, I need hardly point 
out that there is little probability that such winds can have been 
wafted over a large expanse of water. 

Secondly. I may state that between the Darling River, and the 
ead of the Great Australian Bight, I have at various points 
come into friendly communication with the aborigines inhabiting 
I le outskirts of the interior, and from them I have invariably 

P 2 
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learnt that they knew of no large body of water inland, fresh or 
salt — that there were neither trees nor ranges, but that all is an 
arid waste, as far as they were accustomed to travel. 

Thirdly. I infer the non-existence of an inland sea from the 
coincidence observable in the physical appearance, customs, cha- 
racter, and pursuits of the aborigines at opposite points of the 
continent, whilst no such coincidence exists along the intervening 
lines of coast connecting those points. 

With respect to the first consideration, it is unnecessary to add 
further remark. As regards the second, I may state that, although 
1 may sometimes not have met with natives at those precise spots 
which might have been best suited for making inquiry, or although 
I may sometimes have had a difficulty in explaining myself to, or 
in understanding, a people whose language 1 did not comprehend, 
yet such has not always been the case ; and on many occasions 
I have had intercourse with natives at favourable positions, and 
have been able quite intelligibly to carry on any inquiries. One 
of these opportunities occurred in the very neighbourhood of the 
hill from which Mr. Poole is said to have seen the inland sea, as 
described in Captain Sturt’s despatch. I have three reasons there- 
fore for supposing Mr. Poole to have been deceived in forming 
an opinion of the objects which he saw before him from that 
elevation. First, I know from experience the extraordinary and 
deceptive appearances that are produced in such a country as Mr. 
Poole was in, by mirage and refraction combined. I have often 
myself been very similarly deceived by the semblance of hills, 
islands, and water, where none such existed in reality. Secondly, 
in December, 1843, 1 was within 25 miles of the very spot from 
which Mr. Poole thought he looked upon a sea, and 1 was then 
accompanied by natives, and able^ by means of an interpreter, to 
communicate with those who w’cre acquainted with the country 
to the N.W. My inquiries upon this point were particular, but 
they knew of no sea. 4 hey asserted that there was mud out in 
that direction, and that a party would be unable to travel; from 
which I inferred, either that some branch of the Darling spread 
out its waters there in time of flood, or that Lake Torrens itself 
was stretching out m the direction indicated. Thirdly, I hold 
it physically impossible that a sea can exist in the place asslirned 
to it, inasmuch as, during an expedition undertaken by' the Sur- 
veyor-General of the colony, in September, 1843, that officer 
had attained a position which would place himself and Mr. Poole 
at two opposite points upon nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
but about ISO miles of longitude apart, in a low level country, 
and in which, tliercfore, the ranges of their respective vision, 
horn elevations, would cross each other, and, if there was a sea, 
Captain Frome must have seen it as well as Mr. Poole. A^i^ain 
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I myself had an extensive and distant view to the N.E. and E. 
from Mount Hopeless, a low hill about 90 miles farther north 
than Captain Frome’s position^ but a little more east, yet there 
was nothing* like a, sea to be seen from thence, the dry and 
glazed looking bed of Lake Torrens alone interrupting the mo- 
notony of the desert. 

There are still some few points connected with our knowledge 
of the outskirts of the interior which leave great room for specu- 
lation, and might lead to the opinion that it is not altogether a 
low or a desert region. 

These facts, which have more immediately come under ray own 
observation, are connected, first, with the presence of birds belong- 
ing to a higher and better country in the midst of a desert region ; 
and secondly, with the line of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent, as deduced fiom the coincidence or 
dissimilarity of the manners, customs, or languages of tribes 
remotely apart from one another. 

With respect to the presence of birds in a region such as they 
do not usually frequent. I may state, that at Mount Arden, near 
the head of Spencer’s Gulf, swans were seen taking their flight 
high in the air to the north, as if making for some river or lake 
they were accustomed to feed at. At the Frome River, where it 
spreads into the plains to the north of Flinders Range, four white 
c(jckaloos were found fl}ing among the trees, although these birds 
hatl nf)t been met with for 200 miles before I attained that point ; 
and about longitude 128" 20' E., when crossing over towards 
King George’s Sound, large parrots were found coining from the 
N.E. to feed upon the berries of a fruit growing on the sea-coast, 
although no parrots were seen for 200 or 300 miles on either 
side, either to the east or to the w est. They must therefore have 
come from the interior. Now’, the parrot is a bird that often 
frequents a mountainous country, and always inhabits one having 
timber of a better description and larger growth than the mise- 
rable shrubs met with along the coast. It is a bird, too, which 
always lives within reach of permanent fresh water, as rivers, 
lakes, creeks, pools, &c. Can there then be such inland sea with 
so barren and arid a region bounding it ? and how are we to com- 
mence an examination with so many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending the very outset ? 

The second series of facts which have attracted my attention 
relate to the aborigines, it is a well-known circumstance that 
the dialects, customs, and pursuits in use among them in the 
various parts of the continent differ very much from each other 
m some particulars, and yet that there is such a general similarity 
in the aggregate as to leave no room to doubt that all the abori- 
gines of Australia have had one common origin, and arc in re?ilily 
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one and the same race. Captain Flinders observed the diflference 
of customs and language to which I have alluded as existing in 
various parts of New Holland which he visited ; and yet that 
judicious navigator inclined to the opinion that all the various 
tribes had one common origin. Vol. ii. p. 213-214, he says, I do 
not know that the language of any two parts of Terra Australis, 
however near, has been found to be entirely the same ; for even 
at Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay, not only the 
dialect but many words are radically different, and this con- 
firms one part of the observation, the truth of which seems to be 
generally admitted, that, although similarity of language in two 
nations proves their origin to be the same, yet dissimilarity of 
language is no proof of the contrary position. The language of 
Caledon Bay (N.W. coast) may therefore be totally different 
from that spoken on the east and south coasts, and yet the inha- 
bitants have one common origin ; but I do not think that the lan- 
guage is absolutely and wholly different, though it certainly was 
no better understood by Boongaree (a Sydney native) than by 
ourselves. In three instances I found a similarity. The per- 
sonal pronoun of Port Jackson, ‘ Ngia’ (I), w^as used here, and 
apparently in the same sense. When inquiry was made after the 
axe, the natives replied ^ Yehangereepy,’ making signs of beating, 
and ^ py* signifies to beat, in the Port Jackson language. The 
third instance was of the lad Wogan calling to Boongaree in 
the boat, which after he had done several times without being 
answered, he became angry, and exclaimed ‘ Boongareegah ’ in 
a vehement manner, as Boongaree himself would have done in 
a similar case.” 

Captain Grey, speaking of the aborigines of New Holland, 
says, (vol. ii. p. 209,) One singularity in the dialects spoken by 
the aborigines in different portions of Australia is, that those of 
districts widely removed from one another sometimes assimilate 
very closely, whilst the dialects spoken in the intermediate ones 
differ considerably from either of them.* The same circum- 
stances take place with regard to their rites and customs.” 

And again, after comparing some of the dialects of South 
Australia and of Sydney with those of Western Australia, 
Captain Grey says, (voL ii. p. 216,) Having thus traced the 
entire coast-line of the continent of Australia, it appears that a 
language, the same in root, is spoken throughout this vast extent 
of country ; and from the general agreement in this, as well as 
in personal appearance, rites, and ceremonies, we may fairly infer 
a community of origin for the aborigines.” 

Had we a collected and an authentic account of the dialects, 

♦ See also Captain Grey's paper on the Languages of Australia, Geo^^r. Jonrn., 
Tol. XV, p. 365 .-^Ed. ® 
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liabits, weapons, customs, and traditions of all the tribes of 
Australia with whom Europeans have already been in close or 
friendly contact, and which, with very few exceptions, would 
embrace the circuit of the whole continent, we should have a 
mass of valuable and interesting information that would enable us 
not only to form a probable opinion as to the community of origin 
of the various tribes, and the point from which they first over- 
spread the continent, but to guide us in conjecturing the routes 
which the various offsets have taken from the parent tribe, the 
places of contact at which they have met from opposite ex- 
tremities of the continent, and the gradual change which has 
taken place in the habits, customs, and dialects .of each. 

In the absence of many links necessary to form a connexion, 
we can, at present, only surmise conclusions which otherwise 
might have been almost certainly deduced. Connecting, how- 
ever, and comparing all the facts with which we are acquainted 
respecting the aborigines, it appears that there are still grounds 
sufficient to hazard the opinion, that it is not improbable that 
Australia was first peopled on its north-western coast, between 
the parallels of 12^ and 16 south latitude. From thence we 
might surmise, that three grand divisions had branched out from 
the parent tribe, and that from the offsets of these the whole 
continent had been overspread. 

The first division appears to have proceeded round the north- 
western, western, and south-western coast, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Australian Bight. The second or 
central one appears to have crossed the continent inland to the 
southern coast, striking it about the parallel of 134° east longi- 
tude, The third division seems to have followed along the 
bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria to its most south-easterly 
bight, and then to have turned off by the first practicable line in 
a direction towards Fort Bourke, upon the Darling. From these 
three divisions various offsets and ramifications would have been 
made from time to time as they advanced, so as to overspread and 
people by degrees the whole country round their respective lines 
of march, each offset appearing to retain fewer or more of the 
original habits, customs, &c., of the parent tribe, in proportion to 
the distance traversed, or its isolated position with regard to com- 
munication with the tribes occupying the main line of route of its 
original division ; modified also, perhaps, in some degree, by the 
local circumstances of the country through wffiich it may have 
spread. 

Commencing w ith the parent tribe located, as I have supposed, 
first upon the north-west coast, we find, from the testimony of 
Captain Flinders and Dampier, that the male natives of that part 
of the country have two front teeth of the upper jaw knocked out 
at the age of puberty, and they also undergo the rites of clrcum- 
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clsion ; but it does not appear that any examination was mdtte 
with sufficient closeness to ascertain whether the ceremony of 
initiation,* as practised at the head of the Great Bight and in 
the Port Lincoln Peninsula, was conjoined with that of circum- 
cision. How far these ceremonies extend along the north-w’estern 
coasts we have no direct evidence ; but at Swan River, King 
George’s Sound, and Cape Ariel, both customs are completely 
lost ; and for the whole of the distance intervening betw^een these 
places, and extending fully 600 miles in straight lines along the 
coast, the same language is so far spoken, that a native of King 
George’s Sound, who accompanied me w hen travelling from one 
point to the other, could easily understand and speak to any 
natives he met with. This is, however, an unusual case* nor, 
indeed, am I aware that there is any other part of Australia where 
the same dialect continues to be sjioken by the aborigines with 
so little variation for so great a distance as in the colony of 
Western Australia. 

Following round the southern coast easterly, the head of the 
Great Bight is the first point at which any great change appears to 
occur ; and even here it is less in the character, language, and 
weapons of the natives, than in their ceremonial observances. 
For the first time the rite of circumcision is observed, and con- 
joined with it the still more extraordinary practice to wliich T 
have before alluded. The ceremony of knocking out the two 
upper front teeth of boys arrived at the age of pubertv is not 
however adopted. 

We have already noticed, that for 600 miles to the west and 
north-west of the Great Bight circumcision is unknown. The 
tribes, therefore, who practise it cannot have come from that direc- 
tion, neither are they likely to have come from the castw aid, for 
after crossing the head of the Port Lincoln Peninsula, and de- 
scending towards Adelaide, we find the rite of circumcision alone 
is practiced, and not that of the other ceremonial I have alluded to 
in connexion with it. Now, in a change of habits or customs ori- 
ginating in the wandering unsettled life of savages, it is very likely 
lliat many of their original customs may gradually be dropped or 
forgotten ; but it is scarcely probable that they should be again 
revived by their descendants after a long period of oblivion, and 
when those tribes from whom they more immediately proceeded 
no longer remembered or recognised such ceremonials. 

By extending the inquiry still farther to the east, the position I 
have assumed is more forcibly borne out, for the rite of circum- 
cision itself then becomes unknown. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Adelaide or Port Lincoln natives could not have come along 

This ccremciiy consists in slitling tlie penis completely open from o^eud to tl^e 
^hor, on the under side; au-l is practised, at the age of from ten to fourteen, upon all 
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either the eastern or western coast and retained customs that were 
there quite unknown, neither could they have come across the 
country inland in the direction of the Darling, for the ceremonies 
alluded to are equally unknown there. 

They must, therefore, have crossed almost directly from the 
north-western coast towards the south-eastern extremity of the 
Great Australian Bight, and from them the Adelaide natives 
would appear to be a branch or ofLet. Returning to the norlh- 
M'est coast, and tracing down the route of the third division of the 
parent family from the south-east Bight of Carpentaria towards 
Fort Bourke upon the Darling, we shall find that by far the 
greatest and most fertile portion of New Holland appears to have 
been peopled by it. In its progress, offsets and ramifications 
must have branched off in every direction along the various ranges 
or watercourses contiguous to the line of route. All the rivers 
running towards the eastern coast, together with the Nammoy, 
the Gwyder, the Castlereagh, Macquarie, Bogan, Locblan, 
Darling, Hume, Goulburn, &c., with their many branches and 
tributaries, would each afford so many routes for the different 
subdivisions of the main body to spread over the varied and fertile 
regions of Eastern, South-Eastern, and part of Southern Australia. 

As tribe separated from tribe^ each would retain, in a greater 
or less degree, some of the language, habits, or customs of the 
parent family; but such points of resemblance woubl naturally 
again undergo many changes or modifications, in proportion to 
the time, distance, or isolated character of the separation. If 
w e look at the progress of any two parties of natives branching off 
upon different rivers, and trace them either upwards or down- 
wards, we shall find that the farther they go the more isolated 
they would become, and the less likely to come again in contact 
with each other, or with the original division from which they 
separated, 

VVe may, therefore, naturally expect a much greater variety of 
dialects or customs in a country that is much intersected by rivers 
or ranges, or by any features that tend to produce the isolating 
effect that I have described, than in one whose character has 
no such tendency ; and this, in reality, we find to be the case. 

In Western and South-Western Australia, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Bight, the features and character of the 
country appear to be but little diversified, and here, accord inglv, 
w’c find the language of the natives radically the same, and their 
weapons, customs, and ceremonies very similar throughout its 
whole extent ; but if, on the other hand, we turn to Eastern, 
South-Eastern, and part of Southern Australia, we find the 
dialects, customs, and weapons of the inhabitants almost as dif- 
ferent as the country itself is varied by the intersections of ranges 
and rivers. 
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The division I have supposed as taking a south-easterly course 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria would appear early to have lost the 
rite of circumcision, but to have retained among some of its 
branches the practice of knocking out the front teeth of the 
upper jaw. Thus, those which made their way to Port Jackson, 
to Hunter’s River, and to some of the southern parts of New 
South Wales, still retained the custom of knocking out one of the 
front teeth at the age of puberty ; but at Keppel’s, Hervey’s, 
and Glass House Bays on the north-east coast, at Twofold Bay 
on the south-east, at Port Philip on the south, and upon the 
lower parts of the rivers Darling and Murray, of the interior, 
no such rite is practised. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
continent was first peopled the natives of Sydney or Hunter's 
River could not have come round the north-east coast by 
Keppel's or Harvey’s Bays, and retained a ceremony that is 
there lost; neither could the Murrumbidgee, or southern districts 
of New South Wales, have been peopled from Port Philip or 
from South Australia, or by tribes passing up the Murray, for the 
same reason. It is not demanding too much, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the general lines of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent of Australia have been somewhat 
analogous to those I have imagined, or to assume that we can 
fairly account for any material difference^ there may be in the 
dialects, customs, or weapons of the different tribes, by referring 
them to the effect of local circumstances, to the length of time that 
may have elapsed since separation, and to the isolated position in 
which they may be placed with regard to that division of the 
parent tribe from which they had seceded. 

At present, our information respecting the customs, habits, 
weapons, and dialects of the native tribes, is too limited and too 
scattered to enable us to trace with accuracy the division to which 
each may have originally belonged, or the precise route by w'hich 
it had arrived at its present location ; but I feel quite confident 
that this may be done with tolerable certainty w hen the particulars 
I have referred to shall be more abundantly and correctly recorded. 

It is at least a subject of much interest, and one that is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller or the philanthropist (ethno- 
logist?). No one individual could hope, personally, to collect the 
whole material required ; but if each recorded with fidelity the 
facts connected with those tribes w'llh whom he personally came 
ill contact, a mass of evidence would soon be brought together 
that would more than suffice for the purpose required. 

The third reason I have mentioned, as being one from which I 
infei that there is not an inland sea, viz. the coincidence observ- 
able in the physical appearance, customs, character, and pursuits 
of the aborigines at opposite points of the continent, whilst no 
such coincidence exists along the intervening lines of coast con- 
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necting those two points^ naturally follows from the circumstances 
connected with the present location of the various tribes in 
which this is observable, and with the route which they must have 
taken to arrive at the places they now occupy on the continent. 

1 believe that the idea of attempting to deduce the character of 
the continent, and the most probable line for crossing it, from the 
circumstances and habits of the natives inhabiting the coast-line 
is quite a novel one. 

It appears to me, how'ever, to be worth consideration ; and if it 
be true that the natives have all one common origin, and have 
spread over the continent from one first point, I think it may 
reasonably be inferred that there is a practicable route across the 
centre of New Holland, and that this line lies between 125® and 
135° of east longitude. 

It further appears, that there must still be a second route, other 
than the coast-line, in the direction between Port Jackson in 
New South Wales, and the south-east corner of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria on the north coast. 

If then we have reasonable grounds for believing that such 
lines of route actually do exist, it becomes a matter of much 
interest and importance to determine the most favourable point 
from which to explore them. 

My own experience has shown the dreadful nature of the 
southern coast,^and the very great and almost insuperable diffi- 
culties that beset the traveller in the very commencement in 
his efforts even to establish a single depot from which to enter 
upon his researches. 

The northern coast may probably afford greater facilities, but 
in a tropical climate, where the heat and other circumstances 
render ordinary difficulties and impediments still more embar- 
rassing and dangerous, it is matter of deep moment that an expe- 
dition should commence at the right point, and this can only be 
ascertained by previous examination, 

I have my sell always been most anxious to attempt to cross 
from Moreton Bay on the north-east coast to Port Essington on the 
north-west.* I believe that this journey is quite practicable ; and 
I have no doubt that, if judiciously conducted, and the country to 
the south of the line of route always examined as far as prac- 
ticable, it would completely develop, in connexion with what is 
already known, the character and formation of Australia, and 
would at once point out the most proper place from which a 
subsequent expedition ought to start, in order finally to accom- 
plish the passage across the interior. 

ibis exjjloration lias now been most satisfactorily effected by t)ie persevering 
enterprise of Dr. Leichardt and his party. — E d, 
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X. — Account of Dr. Ludwig Leichardt’s Expedition from 
Moreton Bay to Port EssingfORy Australia* 

[Although an account of Dr. Leichardt’s Expedition has already ap- 
peared in print, it has been deemed advisable to give it in the Geo- 
graphical Journal, whose readers would be naturally disappointed at 
not finding in it the relation of so extraordinary and successful an 
exploration, — Ed.] 

Dr. Leichardt, a visitor in New South Wales, a man of science 
and enterprise, conceived the idea of making an overland journey 
from Moreion Bay, the most northern British settlement on the 
coast of New South Wales, to the Gulf of Carpentaria. I'he 
project, on account of its prospective utility, Avas applauded; but, 
owing to the distance of the Gulf, and peculiar clanger of the 
enterprise, coupled with the absence of support from the local 
government, it Avas not encouraged by Dr. Leichardt's fi lends 
Avith any ardour. But, the doctor having resolved on the expedi- 
tion, a number of friends subscribed in aid of the outfit, fcAv of 
them, hoAvever, expecting that he AA^ould return alive. He started 
from the stock station the farthest from the toAvn of Brisbane^ in 
the settlement of ^loreton Bay, in October, 1844, and arrived safe 
A\ilh his parly (saA'e Mr. Gilbert, Avho was killed by the natives 
when the expedition had nearly reached the N. coast) at Port 
Essington, about three hundred miles west of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, in November, 1815, this surpassing journey having 
occupied about thirteen months. Dr. Lcichavdt's success Avas 
not learnt in SAdney until the 25th of March, 184G, AAhen, to 
the astonishment and delight of that city, he suddenly made 
his appearance there, having arrived on the morning of that 
day in a vessel from Port Essington. The folloAving is a brief 
journal of the doctor’s travels, AAliich Avas published the next d«ay 
in the Australian and Herald newspapers. Considering the rich 
fields of agricultural speculation his journey opens to the colo- 
nists, the modesty of the traveller is as conspicuous in this 
outline of his labours, as his indomitable perseverance in accom- 
plishing an enterprise A\hich, under all circumstances, borders, 
in its conception and execution, on the marvellous, is beyond all 
praise. 

I left Sydney, says the traveller, the 13lh of August, 1844, in 
the “ Sovereign,” Captain Cape, the Hunter River Steam-Na- 
vigation Company having given to me and to my party a free 
]>assagc to Morctem Bay. After recruiting my horses at Moreton 
Bay, I Avent u]) to Bailing Downs, and staged for a month at 
Mr. Campbell's slalion, wailing for my provisions, which the 
kind people of iMoreton Bay had volunteered to scud up to the 
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Downs with drays. Finding that my horses were not sufficient 
to more all the provisions, and considering that bullocks could 
not only transport them, but would also form a good stock of pro- 
visions themselves, I bought three from Major North, at Laidley 
Plains, and five from Mr, Hughes, at Darling Downs. My party 
consisted originally of six persons — Mr. Roper, Mr. James Calvert, 
John Murphy, Phillips, and the black fellow, Harry Brown, of 
Newcastle. In Moreton Bay, a negro, Caleb, and a black of 
Bathurst, Charley, joined me. At the Downs, Mr. Hodgson and 
]\Ir. Gilbert increased the number of my party to ten persons. 
The two latter added two bullocks to those I had, and Messrs. 
Stephens and Campbell made us a present of four young steers 
and a bullock. Mr. Isaacks gave a fat bullock. I started, there- 
fore, from Jimba, the farthest station of Darling Dowms to the 
westward, on the 1st of October, 1844, with 16 head of cattle, 17 
horses, and 4 kangaroo- dogs. Mr. Hodgson and Caleb returned 
with 2 horses from Kent’s Lagoon, about 70 miles from Jimba. 
We travelled at first through the system of waters of the Con- 
damine, which river goes much farther to the northward than is 
hud down in the map, as I left it in about 26® 44' S. I passed 
several creeks which evidently joined the Condamine, in lat. 26® 26' 
and 26® 16', and 26° 10', in a course north-west from Jimba ; and I 
have soon to mention that I came on westerly waters ao-nin, in lat. 
2.3 19 , and 2o 13^, which, in all probability, to the westward 
and southward to join the Condamine, or belong to the oreat basin 
of the Darling. ^ 

Aftpr having passed the great ])hiins of the Condamine, be- 
tween Coxen’s station, Jimba, and Russell’s station, we entered a 
country which was alternately covered with fine open forest-land, 
\%cU grassed and fit for cattle and horse-breeding, and with lon.^ 
stretches of almost impassable bricklow scrub, so called from the 
bricklow (a species of acacia) being one of its principal com- 
j.onents. Open myall scrub was frequent, particularly along the 
Condamine. Though the bricklow scrubs were frequently of 
great length and breadth, I do not think that they ever form un- 
interrupted lines of more than twenty or thirty miles, so that they 
always admit of being skirted. The frequency of these scrubs 
however, renders the establishment of stations unadvisable, as 
they offer a secure retreat both to hostile black fellows and to 
Wild calile. 

Following a narrow passage through a very extensive bricklow 
scrub, over a flat country, I entered into a new system of waters, 
w Inch at first turned to the north-north-west and north-west, but 
about 70 indes lower down, in lat. 25" 36', turned to the north-east. 
1 came upon ,t in lat. 26- 4’. I called the principal river •< the 
JJawson. Fine flats extend aloe.g its banks, and at a distance 
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of some miles there are open ridges, with sound ground. Lower 
down, however, ranges appear covered with scrub, and I suppose 
that the river, where it turns to the north-east, enters into a rather 
mountainous country, to work its way into the flats of the east 
coast. A large creek joins it in lat. 25° 34', which comes from 
the north-west, and I called it Palm-tree Creek, as fine corypha 
palms grew along its banks. It is accompanied by rich flats and 
fine ridges, and has a plentiful supply of water, in detached holes, 
as the Upper Dawson had. But these rich flats, which would 
delight the eye of the cattle-breeder, are limited towards the 
ranges by thick bricklow scrub. This scrub covers the hills to 
the southward between the creek and a long range, and is inter- 
rupted by plains almost entirely grown over with vervain, which 
made me call them Vervain Plains,” a name I gave to all similar 
spots, though less abounding with this plant. 

In following up the creek, I came again upon a flat table- land, 
and on waters which turned to the south-west. Should the creek 
I met in lat. 25*29, and which I called Robinson’s Creek,’’ be- 
long to the Condamine, the shed of waters here would be one of 
the most curious which have ever been observed. The shallow 
channels which form the heads of Palm-tree Creek (an easterly 
water) are scarcely a quarter of a mile distant from the broad 
deep sandy bed of Robinson’s Creek ; the latter turning to the 
south-west, the former collecting towards the east. Several sedgy 
swamps and lagoons, covered with water-fowl, are found on the 
left bank of Robinson’s Creek. 

This creek comes from a hilly country, which, more to the 
north-w est, rises into ranges of considerable elevation, giving birth 
to a great number of water courses, creeks, and gullies, all collect- 
ing into Robinson’s Creek. The whole country is openly tim- 
bered, the ridges at the upper part of it partially covered with sil- 
ver-leaved iron-bark, and well adapted for sheep. Fine flats extend 
along its banks where I first met it, in lat. 25® 28'. I passed the 
principal range of Robinson’s Creek in lat. 25° 19', and came again 
to waters which turned to the west and south-west, 1 n pursuing 
a north-west course, I entered into a knot of mountains, from 
which the waters flow^ed in almost every direction — to the east, 
north-east, north, west, and south. Only long and tedious recon- 
noitring enabled me to find a passage through this intricate coun- 
try ; and even this would have been perhaps unsuccessful, if 
Providence had not thrown some light on our dark and difficult 
path. In following a north-easterly creek to its head, I found 
an easy mountain-pass, and came on the heads of another creek 
going to the northward. These are in lat. 25° 5'. In lat. 24° 5T, 
the creek, which I called ‘‘ Zamia Creek,” from fine arborescent 
zaniias (or cycas) growing on its flats, turns to the north-east. Its 
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deep channel gets very shallow as it enters a flat country of very 
great extent^ almost unbounded by any rise towards the north-east. 
The creek is accompanied by small flats and thick scrub ; but 
the flats extend more and more, and the scrub recedes, as it ap- 
proaches the large flat country, which appears openly timbered, 
and well grassed in the proper season. When we went along it, 
the 4th — 9th December, 1844, the grass was all burnt, and the 
country looked bleak, \vith some few exceptions of old burnings, 
which were covered with luxuriant grass. The creek had very 
little water in it. 

I turned round a range at the left of Zamia Creek ; its two 
most conspicuous mountains we had seen a long time before ; the 
one, a sharp peak, covered with scrub, I called Aldis Peak 
the other, tlome shaped, 1 called Mount Nicholson.” They are 
excellent landmarks, and must be seen for a great distance from 
the north-east. Their lat. is about 24® 52' 30". The range to 
which they belong I called Expedition Range.” 

Travelling along its eastern side, I crossed several creeks, the 
largest of which I named Expedition Creek palm-trees were 
again frequent. Another creek, which, from abundance of 
erythrina-trees, I called “ Erytlirina Creek,” was amply supplied 
wdth fine reedy water-holes. The country is openly timbered 
and well grassed; but I fear that all these creeks get very dry as 
they leave the mountains. 

I crossed the range : the passage is very difficult. The stock 
of the range is basaltic ; the spurs and subordinate ranges are 
sandstone. The basaltic part is openly timbered; arborescent 
zamias very frequent ; the sandstone spurs are covered with scrub 
and underwood peculiar to this description of country. From 
the north- w est side of this range a view’ opens over a large vallev, 
bounded to the west and north-west by distant ranges, which 
called the Christmas Ranges.” It is almost entirely filled with 
scrub, the extent of which was well calculated to try a man’s 
courage. Some few plains were visible, and isolated "hills rose 
in different directions out of this sea of scrub. The watercourses, 
very different from those of the other side of the range, were drv 
near the range, but contained fine water-holes within the scrub. 
(Lat. 24® 45' — lat. 24"" 26'.) I follow’ed a watercourse through the 
scrub in a north-north-east direction, and came to open box flats 
and openly timbered basaltic ridges, which, however, soon changed 
again into scrub. The creek led me to a small river, lined wdth 
fine casuarinas and flooded gum. I called it Comet River,” as I 
saw the fine comet of the 29th of December, 1844, w hile travelling 
along its banks. It comes from downs and plains to the westward, 
and is accompanied by a narrow strip of open forest-land, hemmed 
in by scrub, which lower down takes entire possession of its banks, 
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until it joins a fine river (the Mackenzie) well supplied with 
water, its water-holes forming broad stretches of 2 — 3 — 10 miles, 
full of excellent and various fishes, and of fresh -water muscles, 
which appear to form the principal food of the natives. The 
Comet River is badly supplied with water. From lat. 24® 25' to 
almost 23® 4 F, its bed was entirely dry, small water-holes supplied 
by late thunder-storms assisting us to pass over this thirsty coun- 
try. As it approaches the Mackenzie, the supply of water in- 
creases, and from lat. 23° 41' to 23® 34' numerous fine water-holes 
are found in the bed of the creek. The valley of the scrubs be- 
tween Expedition and Christmas Ranges and the Comet River is 
not available for any pastoral purpose. The sportsman alone 
would be remunerated by rich sport in the detached patches of 
scrub, surrounded by vervain and sow-thistle plains which teem 
with kangaroos. 

The Mackenzie comes from the westward. I should have fol- 
lowed it up to its head, if the scrub which lined its banks had not 
made it advisable to follow it down, in order to come to a more 
open country. The heads of the Mackenzie are, however, a very 
interesting point, as they will lead to a watershed between eastern 
and western waters* It is the only easterly water I passed, 
with the exception of Comet River, the heads of w’bich remain 
unknown. 

The IMackenzie winds through a peculiar country. Its v^alley 
is deep and narrow ; on its left side extends a high level country 
with belts of scrub near the river, and, farther off, plains and 
open forest — -generally box-forest ; but these plains and open 
forest arc again bordered by scrub. From time to time sandstone 
crops out in the deep-cut creeks which join the river, or in the 
banks of the river itself. In one of these sections several layers 
of fine coal were found, identical with the formation of the New- 
castle coal. Rounded pieces of coal had been found in the bed 
of the river where we first came to it, evidently showing tliat the 
coal formation extends high up the river. The windings of the 
Mackenzie are nuineious and large: it was difficult to make out 
Its present course : lower down, however, it becomes me we regular : 
it seems to enter the flats of the east, similar to those I mentioned 
at Zainia Creek; its course is north-east, according to the black 
fellows, who are very numerous, and behaved very friendly to us. 

I do not think that the part of the Mackenzie we passed is 
well adapted for the establishment of cattle or sheep stations. 
The scrub is loo frequent and too thick, but the water, the variety 
and richness of the ara:,ses, the fine plains and open ' box-forest, 
arc very inviting. I have reason to believe that the scrub is less 
frequent down the river. 

At lat. 2o®2l' bU I left the Mackenzie, and travelled again in 
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a north-west direction. In an extent of 25 miles we passed long: 
stretches of thick scrub, of fine open narrow- leaved iron-bark 
forest, of box flats and plains ; the last of a rich black soil, 
strewed over with pieces of fossil wood changed into ironstone 
and silex. Some of the finest country, covered with rich grass 
and herbs, and well watered ; open forests and plains well 
stocked with game, and honey, sweet as that of Hymettus, 
the air fragrant with wild thyme and marjoram, extended for 
more than 25 miles, surrounded by dense bricklow scrub, 
and interrupted only by creeks which appear all to belong to 
the system of the Mackenzie, A fine range of peaks was 
seen from almost the only hill of this country, in a north-west 
direction. As I approached it, other lower ranges appeared, 
and two fine creeks, lined with casuarini, with reedy water- 
holes, running to the south-west, lay in our course. These 
creeks are accompanied by fine open box and narrow- leaved iron- 
bark flats, the latter, how'ever, generally with rotten ground. I 
followed one of the creeks up to its head, and going up a sand- 
stone spur, I came to a fine table- land, where plains with rich 
black soil, covered with luxuriant grass and herbs, were separated 
by narrow strips of sandy iron-bark forest. The plains enlarged 
as I advanced, and a series of magnificent cones and ranges rose 
from this level. I called this range ” Peak Range,” and gave to 
the most prominent peaks separate names. They are composed 
of domite, whilst the ridges to the east and south-east were of 
sandstone ; and the ridges, varying the plains to the westward, of 
basalt. The latitude of Peak Range is 22® 56' 54'', its longitude 
about 14S° 19', E. The plains and downs extend far to the west- 
ward, where another range of peaks was observed. There was 
good water in a sandstone creek running to the south-west, with 
rocky water-holes ; but the plains were badly watered. The 
young grass, late burnings, and smoke rising to the eastward of 
the range, showed evidently that this fine country was well in- 
habited : black fellows were even seen by some of the party. A 
closer examination would detect more >vater, and this procured, 
no country wouhl be better adapted for pastoral purposes than 
the plains and downs of Peak Range, and the whole country to 
the eastward which I have seen. 

Numerous creeks go down to the eastward, either coming from 
basaltic ridges, and winding through small plains of black soil, or 
from sandstone ridges passing along between them, until they enter 
a flat country to the east and north-east, which 1 have twice had 
occasion to mention. IVIany of these creeks are well provided 
with Water-holes, though not near the range, but farther down. 
The water-holes are generally rocky basins. 

I travelled through this country during January and February, 
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1845; there was no continuous rain, but only occasional thunder- 
showers, which frequently filled the empty, water-holes, to give us 
a stepping-stone over a dry country. 

I travelled from lat. 22'' 43' to iat. 22" 23' in a northerly course, 
over sandstone ranges (spurs of the table-land), between which 
came down creeks, frequently accompanied by grassy plains, or a 
well-grassed open forest. The ranges were so rocky, and their 
slopes so steep, that I determined to follow down one of the 
easterly creeks, which I called Hugh’s Creek.” Between the 
ranges it was well provided with fine water-holes ; in the flat 
country, which it entered after leaving the sandstone ranges, it 
was almost entirely waterless. At the upper part of it the droop- 
ing tea-tree was first observed. We found it afterwards at every 
creek and every river ; it w as generally the companion of water, 
and its drooping foliage gave a rich shade. 

The flat country which we had entered was covered with nar- 
row-leaved iron-bark, with box, and a new species of gum, which 
we called poplar gum, as its leaf and foliage resemble very much 
in form and verdure the trembling poplar of Europe. The ground 
of the iron-bark forest is generally rotten ; that of the box is 
sound, as the box grows on a stiff soil, which is also the case with 
the poplar gum. Patches of scrub appeared as we came lower 
down the creek — some puddled water-hole of the scrub gave us 
the necessary supply of water. 

The flat country continued, the scrub increased, and formed 
belts of various breadth along the creek ; fine open undulating 
country, interrupted, however, by bands of scrub, extends to the 
north and north-west. 

This creek brought us to a river with a broad sandy bed and 
high banks lined by fine flooded gum-trees and casuarinas. It 
was entirely dry; but in a rushy swamp, parallel to its banks, fine 
water was found. I named this river the Isaacks.” From lat. 
22° 20' to lat. '2V 35' we travelled along the Isaacks in a north- 
north-westerly course, following it up to its head. 

The bed of the river was dry, with some few exceptions, until 
we came to the Sandstone Range near its head ; black fellows’ 
wells were frequent, and the existence of fine water-holes in a 
more favourable season was indicated by borders of reeds sur- 
rounding dry basins. The water-holes which supplied us with 
water were parallel to the river, or in little creeks adjoining it — 
the rain-water being collected in puddled basins ; these water- 
holes were generally at the outside of scrubs. 

In lat. 22 1 1' a range extends at the left side of the river, parallel 
to it. I named it Coxen s Peak and Range.” It forms an ex- 
cellent landmark. The river breaks through two ranges, striking 
from north-west to south- eaM, and its heads are at the north side 
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of the most northern onCj in an undulating country. Fiats one 
and two miles broad accompany the river ; a belt of scrub, some- 
times very narrow, separates them from a more undulating or 
hilly open- timbered country farther off the river. Silver-leaved 
iron-bark is the prevailing timber of the hills and ridges. Between 
the two ranges of its upper course, plains extend, which, well pro- 
vided with water, belong to the finest country we have met with, 
and are highly adapted for any pastoral purposes, particularly for 
the breeding of cattle and horses. 

At the end of February and at the commencement of March 
we had for several days a drizzling rain. 

From the heads of the Isaacks we came to small creeks collect- 
ing into a common watercourse, going at first to the northward, 
afterwards to the westward, and even to south-west. I called this 
‘‘ Suttor’s Creek. Open iron-bark slopes and small plains 
render it very fit for cattle- stations ; but, as the lower part of this 
creek, as well as the river which it joins, and which I called 

The Suttor,'’ got very scrubby, it may be rather considered 
as a continuation of the Isaacks, from which the access to it is 
v'erv easy. 

The river Suttor. which I followed down from iat. 21^21' 36" to 
20^ S7' 13^ has in its upper course fine reedy water-holes. The 
flats which accompany its banks are openly timbered, but they 
change with thick scrubs and rocky country. In lat. 2 1 ^,39' 58'' it 
splits into many branches, enters a thick scrub, and becomes de- 
ficient in water. 

At lat. 21° 37^ 31", however, there is a most magnificent sheet 
of water, like a little lake. Between 21® 33' and 21° 32" it en- 
tirely disappears as a distinct watercourse, and forms chains of 
water-holes, which were, however, well supplied with water. The 
country opens at about 21' 20' — a big creek joining the Suttor 
from the south-east. Primitive rocks appear amongst sandstone 
rock, and a limestone hill was observed in lat. 21® 6'. A river, as 
large as the Suttor, which I called the Cape, joins from the west- 
ward, It turns in lat. 20° 44^ round a fine isolated mountain, 
which I named Mount IMaconnel, and joins a running stream, 
with a bed one mile broad, which comes from the north-west, and 
turns to the eastward. I made my first camp in the bed of this 
river in lat. 20° 37' 13", and called it ‘‘the Burdekin,” as an ac- 
knowledgment of the liberal support which I received from Mrs. 
Burdekin in forming my expedition. 

Fine flats accompany the Suttor in its lower course. The 
grasses are very various and dense ; there is particularly one grass, 
the oaten grass of the Isaacks, which grows to a considerable 
height, and the stem of which is very juicy and sweet. But 
besides this, there are at least twenty different grasses, with various 
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herbs, which cattle and horses like to feed upon. Water in the 
Suttor is abundant, its water-holes are often long and broad, and 
covered with ducks, and it is even a running stream five miles 
above its junction with the Burdekin. The pandanus was first 
observed here ; and in the bed of the river, round old fire-places 
of black fellows, we found the empty shell of the fruit of cycas, 
the tree of which we first observed at the Upper Burdekin. A 
new species of grevillea was also found, and the poplar-gum was 
frequent. The drooping tea- tree, which grows to a great size in 
the bed of the Suttor, yields an excellent timber. The blood- 
wood and iron-bark are generally of a good size for building 
huts ; there was also no want of timber at the Isaacks, nor at the 
Burdekin. 

I travelled along the Burdekin from lat. 20° 37' 13" to iat. 
18® 32' 37'^ through 2® 4' 36" of lat. in a north-west by west course, 
and 1 had to leave it, probably still about fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant from its head, as it turned too much to the northward and 
eastward. Almost the whole extent of its banks is available for 
pasturing purposes. 

The character of the country is various ; fine iron-bark and 
box flats, open ridges, high ranges off the river, sometimes ap- 
proaching it, and rendering the passage very difficult. Those 
who follow me will find easier roads further from the river. The 
stream i» supplied with abundance of water by living springs 
and brooks coming from a basaltic table -land ; creeks provided 
with water-holes, with broad sandy beds lined with casuarinas, 
are numerous. At lat. 20"" 8' 26", at 20®^ 0' 36", at 19° 49' 91', 
at 19® 13^, at 18^ 59", at 18° 52", large creeks and rivers join the 
Burdekin. 

From the Suttor up to lat. 19° 58' 1 1", the whole country is 
composed of granite and sienitic rock ; pegmatite and hornblende 
rock are frequent. At 19° 58', I first observed basalt: at 19° 54', 
a fine limestone, with many fossil corals, crops out ; but higher up 
the river basaltic ridges predominate, which are several times 
interrupted by quartz porphyry (lat. 19^ 18' 6"; 19° 13'). Both 
rocks seem to have broken through talc-shiste, sandstone^ and 
conglomerate. 

In latitude 18® 48' 9", we entered into a large valley with nume- 
rous lagoons, at the east side of which the river came down, whilst 
a reedy brook sw^ept along the basaltic ridges which bounded it 
to the southward. The lagoons were covered by nymphaeas (the 
lotus), the seed-v’essels and rhizoma of which formed the principal 
food of numerous black fellow’s. I called this country the V^alley 
^f Tagoons, or the Country of the Lotophagians. ' After 
ascending the basaltic ridges, which surrounded the valley to the 
south, the west, and north-west, we found ourselves on a level 
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country, openly timbered with narrow-leaved iron-bark or box, 
the forest changing with fine plains, sometimes many miles long 
and several miles broad. Often a small brook was running in 
them. To a very conspicuous mountain on the basaltic table -land 
I gave the name of “ Mount Lang.” (Laing?) 

A big creek sweeps along the east and north-east side of this 
plateau, and separates it from primitive formations. The fre- 
quency of big fantastic hills of the white ant, which I had not seen 
before of such a size, induced me to call it “ Big Ant-hill Creek,’* 
At lat. 18® 16' 37 '', running brooks came down along the plains of 
the table-land from Mount Lang and several other isolated hills, 
and joined Big Ant-hill Creek. On leaving the Burdekin I fol- 
lowed up this creek, passed in a north-north-west direction over 
a level country, and came, in lat. 18° 22' 2'', on waters which 
flowed to the east and north-east ; they either belong to the Bur- 
dekin or to a more northerly system. I called the first creek I 
came to ‘‘ Separation Creek,” as it separated the basaltic from 
the primitive formations, as Big Ant-hill Creek had done ; several 
other creeks joined it lower down. Fine flats extend along its 
banks. *l'he whole table-land is beautifully grassed, of great 
extent, well provided with water along the creeks, the brooks, and 
the river, but in the dry season waterless in its centre. This coun- 
try is peculiarly adapted for cattle and sheep stations, the eleva- 
tion of it (at least 2000 to 2800 feet above the level of the sea) 
renders it cool and fit for sheep ; the ground is sound, and the 
finest is very open. It is in the centre of the York Peninsula, 
equally distant from the east coast and from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, to which, as I shall presently show, a system of rivers, well 
provided with water, forms an easy communication, with the ex- 
ception of some mountainous passages, which later travellers will 
abandon for easier roads farther off the rivers. 

It would be tedious to mention the numerous mountain-ranges 
along the Burdekin, to some of which I gave names, leaving many 
of them nameless. 

About fourteen miles from Separation Creek, in a north-north- 
west direction, we came on gullies and creeks, which collected 
into a watercourse going to the westward. In latitude 17 58' 
we found a fine reedy water-hole, below which another bigger 
creek joined from the northward : the bed became very broad, in 
some places more than half a mile, with several channels, which, 
however, collected again in passing through mountain gorges. I 
called this river The Lynd,” in acknowledgment of the infinite 
kindness which the gentleman of that name has bestowed upon 
me. I followed it dowm from 17° 58' to 16° 30', where it joins 
a river coming from the east. 

The Lynd works its way in a north-westerly course, through a 
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very mountainous country, from 17° 58' to 17° 9^ I7'^ There is, 
however, plenty of grass and water to feed any number of cattle 
or horses which might be driven down to the gulf. Several big 
running creeks come in from the westward : they will probably 
allow a more immediate communication with the head of the gulf. 
From 17°9' 17'' fine flats, well grassed, accompany the river ; they 
are mostly timbered with box, apple-gum (a new species of gum, 
with the foliage of the apple-tree of Darling Downs, and with 
the black butt of the Moreton Bay ash), blood wood, and occasion- 
ally stringy-bark. We passed several fine lagoons on the flats 
along its lower course. It had a running stream from latitude 
17° 25'. 

The rock of the Upper Lynd is primitive ; granite, sienite, 
pegmatite, hornblende ; lower down, talc-shiste, broken by por- 
phyry, appears, and before the river enters the flats it is accom- 
panied by sandstone ranges, which in some places form perpen- 
dicular walls on both sides of the broad sandy bed. 

It is interesting to see how we descend from the table-land to 
the gulf from the same series of rock through which we had 
ascended from the east coast along the Burdekin, only in an 
inverted order. 

Many new trees made their appearance on the ranges, as well 
as along the river and within its bed. I shall mention a gum-tree, 
with showy orange blossoms, very big seed-vessels, two inches 
long, one inch broad, with a short foliaceous bark, the upper 
branches remaining white and naked ; we called it tea-tree gum, 
as the foliaceous nature of its bark reminded us of the tea-tree. 
This tree was not observed at the east side of the gulf, but re-ap- 
peared very extensively at the west side up to Port Essington, form- 
ing the forest round Victoria. Several other forest trees, inter- 
mediate between the blood wood and the gum-tree, were observed, 
None of these trees how’ever, are of use to the settler or squatter, 
as the fibre of their wood is too interwoven to allow splitting ; nor 
is their bark easily stripped. The iron-bark disappears where the 
Lynd enters into the flats, and it is wanting all round the gulf. 
At the neck of the Coburg Peninsula is a tree which resembles 
the iron-bark ; but it is rare, and differs essentially from it. The 
stringy -bark, the blood wood, and the box are the only forest- trees 
which accompanied us to the end of our journey, always re- 
appearing where the soil favoured their growth. 

From latitude IG^SCy to 15" 5 P, we travelled along a fine river 
with a running stream, now narrow and shallow, now swellino^ 
into fine long sheets of water. I called it the ‘‘ Mitchell ” in 
honour of Sir Thomas Mitchell. A belt of open forest accom- 
panies us banks ; farther off, the country opens more and more 
and changes into a series of plains extending parallel to the river ; 
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they are limited by a forest of small acacia-trees, and several 
others which I have not yet been able to determine. Lagoons 
became larger and larger, and more frequent, as we travelled 
down the river ; the country improved, the plains gre^v bigger, 
the forest land richer, receding farther from the river. 

Tn a large water-hole of the L}nd we found a dead saw-fish 
(prislis) ; in those of the Mitchell, alligators were seen by my 
black fellows. 

I expected that the L}nd, and afterwards the Mitchell, would 
turn to the westw ard, and join the sea in latitudes w here the Van 
Diemen, the Staaten, the Nassau, were indicated; but the 
Mitchell passed the latitude of the Nassau, and I could now only 
expect to see it join the sea at the VVaterplats, to w hich its gene- 
ral course inclined. I had followed these rivers more out of 
scientific and geographical interest than for the benefit of my 
expedition ; for I was compelled to go back in order to head the 
gulf. If my provisions bad been sufficient, I should have followed 
the Mitchell down to its mouth ; but afraid that I should be short 
ol provisions, I left the river, and went to the w^estward. 

Plains, open forest land, lagoons full of fish, and covered with 
the broad leaves and showy blossoms of the nymphaea, gave a 
great variety to this fine country, w ell adapted for the breeding of 
cattle, and particulaily horses, though deficient in good timber. 

Here, at one of the lagoons, in latitude 15° 55', not very far from 
a large creek, which I consider the upper j)art of the Nassau, 
Mr. Gilbert was killed by black fellows, who had sneaked upon us 
immediately after nightfall, just when the greater number of the 
party had retired to their couches. They wounded Mr. Roper 
and Mr. Calvert severely ; but Mr. Gilbert was the only one who 
received a deadly wound, a spear entering into the chest between 
the neck and the clavicle, at the moment when he was stooping 
to get out of bis tent. At the first discharge of our guns the 
black fellows ran away. The next morning they w ere wailing for 
one of their number, who, it seems, had been severely wounded. 
They left the country, and we did not see any more of them. 

I passed the Staaten in latitude 16® 27' 26'' ; it is a river with a 
broad sandy bed, easily to be crossed at low tiJe ; its water is 
briny. Between the Staaten and the Van Diemen, which 1 
crossed at 17°0' 13", I passed four creeks, all provided with w ater- 
holes and fine water. Between the Staaten and Gilbert’s Lagoon 
I found three creeks wuth water ; the country along both rivers is 
excellent. Between the Van Diemen and the Caron, latitude 
17"^ 28' 11", I passed a small river wdiich had no name, and which I 
called the Gilbert,” in commemoration of the fate of my. unfortu- 
nate companion. Its latitude was about 17° 5', it contained nume- 
rous water-holes of fresh water ; but was not running. A fine 
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chain of lagoons is between the Van Diemen and the Gilbert ; 
seven creeks with water between the Gilbert and the Caron. To- 
wards the latter river, which had no water in its bed, but chains 
of lagoons parallel to its banks, the creeks were lined by a dense 
tea-tree scrub, half a mile or more broad. The tea-tree is of a 
peculiar species, which always indicates the neighbourhood of salt 
water. In latitude 17'^ 49' we came on a salt-water river, which I 
called the “ Yappar,” this word being frequently used by friendly 
black fellows, whom we met at one of the fine lagoons alongside 
the river. Between the Yap par* and the Caron there is a chain 
of shallow lagoons of fresh- water. 

The whole country from Gilbert’s Lagoons to the Yappar, ex- 
tending along the east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, is highly 
adapted for pastoral pursuits. Cattle and horses would thrive 
exceedingly w ell ; sheep w ould not, neither the climate, the tem- 
perature, nor the nature of the soil being favourable for them. 
Large plains limited by narrow belts of open forest land, extensive 
box flats and tea-tree flats openly timbered, changing with a more 
undulating country, fine grassy meadows along frequent chains of 
lagoons, and shady forest land along the rivers, render this coun- 
try pleasing to the eye of the traveller, and inviting to the squatter. 
After what I have learnt of the cultivation of rice and cotton, I 
can add, that long stretches of country would be adapted for both. 

The country is well inhabited by black fellows ; we had three 
times intercourse with them : the first time, they were hostile (when 
Gilbert was killed) ; the second time, they were very noisy, but 
withdrew at the approach of a horseman, and w ere not seen again ; 
the third time, at the Yappar, they were very friendly, and it was 
evident they had seen either Malays or white men before. 

I called the whole country between the Mitchell and the Van 
Diemen the ‘‘ Nonda Country,” from a fine shady tree with a 
yellow eatable fruit, which we enjoyed very much. It grew in 
the stretches of open forest land with the bloodwood and the 
pandanus. I had seen it first at the Upper Lynd. It disap- 
peared at the Van Diemen and we never met it again. 

Between the Yappar, longitude 140'’ 45', approx., and the 
Nicholson, longitude 138" 55', which latter river I crossed in 
latitude 1 7° 57', I passed three big salt-water rivers, one fine run- 
ning creek, which I called Beames’ Brook,” and several chains 
of fresh-water lagoons. The country west of the Yappar is undu- 
lating and hilly forest land, frequently scrubby, for an extent of 
about tw^enty miles. Here it opens in immense plains, some of 
them three miles broad, ten miles long, and longer. The plains 
stretch along the banks of the rivers, and are separated by creeks 

* The Vappar is the Flinders of Captain Stokes. 
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lined by thickets of a small tree which we called raspberry-jam 
tree from the scent of its wood. These creeks had fine water- 
holes, but they were all for the greater part dry. We found our 
water principally in grassy lagoons surrounded by polygonum ; 
but the country is in general badly watered, though the number 
of black fellows, the smoke of whose fires we saw all around us 
in crossing the plains, showed that a nearer acquaintance with the 
country would probably lead to the discovery of a sufficient supply 
of water. 

Beames’ Brook, which I crossed in latitude 17° 57^ was about 
twenty' yards broad where I first met it. A rich verdant brush of 
pandanus and the palm-tree, and several other trees, lined it. Its 
water was fresh, but affected by the tide. At the crossing-place 
(about eight miles lower down) it was three yards broad, very 
deep in some places, shallow in others, a full-flowing little stream, 
with magnificent oak trees and palms, and pandanus and flooded 
gum along its banks. We had never met nor did we meet 
another brook like it again. 

About three miles farther we crossed the Nicholson,” called 
so in honour of Dr. William A. Nicholson, of Bristol, who had 
enabled me to come to Australia to explore it, and study the 
nature of the country. Its bed is 100 yards broad, sandy, with 
magnificent drooping-leaved trees, a shallow running stream, 
flood-marks 15 to 18 (feet?) high, a chain of fine lotus-lagoons 
parallel to its banks, which are accompanied by fine box-flats on 
its left. 

The salt-water rivers which I had crossed, as well as those 
which 1 have still to mention, are very broad (150, 200, 300 
yards) ; but in general were easily fordable, the fords being for 
the most part formed by rocky bars crossing the rivers. These 
fords were frequently indicated by fisheries of the natives, who 
place sticks in close rows, or throw up walls of loose stones to 
prevent the fish from returning w ith the tide. At the head of the 
salt water, the bed of these rivers usually enlarged, and was 
frequently divided into two or three deep channels, separated by 
high bergs ; one of which channels either contained a running 
stream of fresh water, lined by pandanus and the drooping tea- 
tree, or had just ceased running, leaving only a chain of fine 
water-holes. 

From the Nicholson to the Roper (lat. 14 50', long. 135^10') 
we travelled through a country in part miserably scrubby, in 
part covered by dense forests of tea-tree and stringy -bark, which 
were sometimes open, but generally scrubby, and rendered diffi- 
cult for passage by a thick underwood. There was particu- 
larly a leguminous shrub, from two, three, to five feet high, with 
a winged stem, and branches, leafless, with yellow blossoms. 
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(like Bossiaea scolopendrium), which composed the scrub and 
the underwood of this country. Several species of shrubby 
acacise, and several grevilleas were very frequent. The vegeta- 
tion preserves the same character all along the west side of the 
gulf, across the Arnhem Peninsula, and up to Port Essington, 
wherever the soil is similar. Along large rivers the country 
opened, and fine box-flats and open forest land refreshed the eye 
tired by the endless scrub. It is very probable that farther from 
the sea-coast, and higher up the rivers, fine land exists. The 
country is in general well watered, numerous creeks provided 
with good water- holes, and several rivers, with running streams 
at the head of the salt water, go in a north-easterly direction, 
which changes into an east-north-east and easterly one, to the sea. 

Between the Nicholson and the Marlow, lat. 17°> named after 
Captain Marlow, of the Royal Engineers, for his kind contri- 
bution to our expedition, we met numerous creeks, which con- 
tained either fresh or slightly brackish water. The first, lat. 
17° 39', I called Moonlight Creek, as I had found it when recon- 
noitring during a moonlight night ; another, about sixteen miles 
north 30° wrest, I called Smith’s Creek a third I met in lat. 
17° 2b ' ; a fourth, about eleven miles north- north- west. The 
whole country was covered with an almost uninterrupted tea- 
tree scrub. 

Between the Marlow, long. 138° 25', and the Van Alphen, 
lat. 16° 30', long. 137"" 18', I passed six creeks containing a 
greater or smaller supply of fresh or brackish water; some of 
the isolated water-holes were very small, and often very brack- 
ish r seven creeks, ten to twenty yards broad, were salt, the 
water filling their whole bed ; they were easily fordable, as the 
bed was com}X)sed of a firm sand or of rock. The three most 
southern ones probably join into a large river, the mangrove line 
of which I saw in the distance, I called the most southern one 
Turner’s Creek, in acknowledgment of the liberal support I re- 
ceived from Cooper Turner, Esq. In lat. 16° 52', about eighteen 
miles south east of the Van Alphen, the country opens, and fine 
plains extend along a big creek, though badly supplied with 
water. In the bed of this creek I found a piece of granite, and 
near another, about eight miles west-north- west of this, a large 
piece of porphyry, in an old black fellow’s camp. This piece 
had served to crush the seed-vessels of the pandanus, which grows 
abundantly all along these creeks. These pebbles show that the 
table-laud, or the division of the waters, is not very distant, as I 
found the primitive rocks almost invariably connected with, at 
least, the ascent to a table-land. 

Between the Van Alphen and the Abel Tasman, lat. 16° 29', 
I passed a big creek, latitude 16^ 35', and a small river well 
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supplied with water, which I called “The Calvert/’ in comme- 
moration of the good services of my trusty companion, Mr. James 
Calvert, Sandstone rock frequently cropped out in the open slringy- 
bark forest Avhich covers the greater part of the intervening 
country. Sandstone ranges were seen to the west and north-west. 
The lower part of the Abel Tasman forms a broad sheet of salt 
water ; the banks are steep, lined with mangrove and several trees 
peculiar to the change of fresh and salt water, as I feel convinced 
that during the rainy season the freshes go far out into the sea. 
The flats along the river are well grassed, openly timbered with 
bloodwood, stringy-bark, and white gum. In latitude 16° 29' the 
water is fresh, running strong over a rocky bed ; the stream is 
about three feet deep, fifteen to tw enty yards broad ; the whole 
bed from bank to bank 3(J0 yards 

Between the Abel Tasman and the Seven Emu River, longi- 
tude 137° 5', latitude 16° 12', I crossed seven creeks containing 
pools of water, some of them brackish ; four had a fine supply of 
it. The whole country is a succession of tea- tree and cypress- 
pine thickets and scrubs. A fine open well-grassed country 
extends along the Seven Emu River, which received its name 
from numerous flocks of emus, seven of which w ere hunted down 
as we travelled eight miles up its banks. VVe soon met the fresh- 
water stream, which we crossed at a black fellow’s well and 
fishery. 

Between the Seven Emu River and the Robinson, latitude 
16° 8', longitude 136*^ 43', several small w aterless creeks w^ere met, 
after having passed the line country near the river and some 
miserable scrub. A fine path of the natives led me to a large 
but waterless creek, the banks of which were covered with 
cypress-pine and cycas-groves (the cycas, a tree of the aspect of 
the palm, 30 to 50 feet high, and higher, frequently wdth two or 
three heads ; the leaves like those of Zamia spiralis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, the nuts arranged in two parallel lines along 
an intermediate flat fleshy fruit stalk). The footpath went from 
cycas -grove to cycas-grove ; big wells, 6 to 8 feet deep, were dug 
in a sandy soil, which rested on a layer of stiff clay. All these 
wells were, however, dry, though the whole country looked fresh 
and verdant. About five miles from this creek w^e came to a 
large salt-water river, equally accomp.anied by cycas-groves. A 
fine footpath brought us to a large well under the bank of the 
river. An alligator was tracked at this well, and porpoises were 
seen playing in the broad salt-water of the river. Two miles 
below the spot where we came to the river, it entered into a still 
bigger one coming from the westward ; the first became narrow 
five miles higher up, where the salt water ceased and fresh- water 
pools commenced. I called this “ Cycas Creek,” and the more 
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northerly river The Robinson,” as a slight sign of gratitude 
towards J. P. Robinson, Esq., for his kind support of our 
expedition. 

The fruit of the cjcas forms the principal food of the natives 
during September. They cut it in slices of the size and thickness 
of a shilling, spread these slices on the ground and dry them, 
soak them for several days in water, and pack them, after this, 
closely up in sheets of tea-tree bark. Here it undergoes a pro- 
cess of fermentation — the deleterious properties of the fruit are 
destroyed, and a mealy substance with a musty flavour remains, 
which the black fellows very probably form into cakes, which 
they bake. The fruit of the pandanus forms another, apparently 
very much liked, eatable of the natives ; we found heaps of 
it in their camps, and soaking in water contained in large 
koolimans made of stringy-bark. I am inclined to believe that 
they are able to obtain a fermented liquor, by soaking the seed- 
vessel of the pandanus, and by washing out the sweet mealy 
substance which is contained in the lower part of the seed-vessel 
between its fibres. 

Between the Robinson and the Macarthur, latitude 16° 5' 26', 
longitude 136° 10', named after Messrs. James and William 
Macarthur, in acknowledgment of their kind support of my ex- 
pedition, I crossed a fine creek with a chain of deep pools, and 
two waterless creeks. The whole country is a stringy-bark 
forest, mixed with melaleuca-gum, with cypress-pine thickets and 
tea-tree scrub. About five miles from the creek we had an 
interview w*ith a tribe of black fellows, w’ho gave evident signs 
that they knew the gun and the knife. They were very friendly, 
and we exchanged some presents wdth them. They were circum- 
cised, as were all the black fellows of the gulf tee had seen ! The head 
of a crocodile was seen at Cycas Creek ; the carcass of another I 
found at the upper crossing-place of the Robinson : tracks were 
observed by Charley at the water-holes of the creek, between the 
Robinson and the Macarthur. 

The country along the Macarthur is well grassed, and openly 
timbered for a half to one and a half mile off the riv^er. Sand- 
stone ranges commence at lat. 16° 5' 26". Two miles higher up it 
IS fordable ; a running stream of fresh water enters the broad salt- 
water river ; its bed gets broad and sandy, with the vegetation of 
the Lynd, and fine plains extend along its banks to the westward. 

Between the Macarthur and the Red Kangaroo River I passed 
three creeks well provided with water, the most southern is 
about ten miles north-west from the crossing-place of the Mac- 
arthur ; the second, a pandanus creek, is only one and a half 
milesfrom the former, and joins it lower down ; the third about 
nine miles farther norlh-north-west, I called the Sterculia Creek, 
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as the Sterculia heterophylla grows very frequently along its lower 
course. The Red Kangaroo River, latitude 15° 35', has a very 
broad sandy bed ; two channels separated by a broad high berg ; 
the northern channel has a fine supply of water in numerous 
water- holes, the connecting stream of which had just ceased 
running. A fine lagoon extends along its southern bank^ about 
half a mile from the river. The country near the crossing-place 
of the Macarthur is intersected by rocky sandstone ranges. To- 
wards the first creek, tea- tree forest and box- flats render the 
travelling easy. Sandstone ranges were seen to the left. From 
the second creek to Red Kangaroo River the country is a 
miserable scrubby stringy-bark forest. 

From the Red Kangaroo River to Limmen-bight River, lati- 
tude 15® 5', longitude 135® 30', we passed through a continuous 
low dense scrub. In four creeks intersecting our course we found 
either fresh or brackish water. The sandstone range which I have 
just mentioned continued on our left. In this scrub, twenty-nine 
miles long, almost all the small trees had been thrown down by a 
violent wind ; they lay from south-east to north-west. At Port 
Essington I learnt from Captain Macarthur that a hurricane had 
passed over Victoria in 1838, and I saw the trees which it had 
uprooted ; they lay in the same direction as those of Limmen- 
bight, and I feel assured that the same hurricane had passed over 
the west coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

In latitude 15® 14' I came to the sea-coast. I went in a north- 
west course to the northern extremity of the sandstone range 
indicated in the map of Arrowsmith. We saw the sea, an island 
(Maria?), and a large river coming from the westward; white 
sand plains were seen along its course. 

I had to find my way through an intricate country intersected 
by salt-water creeks. Fresh water was generally found in creeks 
coming from sandstone ranges ; their heads were frequently 
formed by fern-swarnps (a species of blechnum w as very frequent). 
From latitude 15^ 31 ' I crossed the salt-water river by a rocky bar. 

Ten miles farther to the north-west I met a second branch of 
the same river, with a fine broad bed, and several channels of fresh 
water in detached pools, which had just ceased running, lined 
with pandanus and drooping tea-trees. Both branches are of 
equal size, and probably came from an equal distance. Captain 
Wickham has explored the lower part of the river, and probably 
one of its branches. I do not know whether Captain Wickham 
has given a name to these rivers. I called the low'er the Limmen- 
bight River, and its northern branch The Wickham,” in honour 
of the successful explorer of this coast, and of the north-west coast 
of Australia. 

Between the Wickham and the Roper, latitude 14® 50', longi- 
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tude 135° 10', the country is badly watered. Though we passed 
nine creeks, two of which were very considerable, we found water 
only in the pools of two, after having followed them down for a 
considerable distance. The country is very remarkable, par- 
ticularly after leaving the Wickham. Steep sandstone ranges 
parallel to each other, with a direction from south-west to north- 
east, intersected our course ; they were separated by tea-tree flats ; 
but at their foot generally a richer vegetation of pandanus, of 
the leguminous iron-bark, and of blood wood existed, which made 
me mistake them for the verdant belt of trees accompanying 
rivers and big creeks. From the top of these ranges other ranges 
still appeared, rising in succession, till their dim outlines were 
lost in the misty blue of the horizon. Aly horses and cattle got 
very footsore, and 1 was compelled to go to the northward in 
order to get out of those ranges. 

After having passed over tea- tree flats, I entered again into a 
scrubby stringy-bark forest with patches of cypress-pine thickets ; 
the creek with water was in lat. 15® 10'. Towards the Roper 
sandstone ranges re-appeared ; fine box- tree flats, with a dry water- 
course, stretch from south by west to north by east, but they are 
limited towards the river by a narrow belt of thick scrub. Plains 
with groves or thickets of the raspberry -jam tree, and overgrown 
with salicornia, indicate the neighbourhood of salt water. A fine 
open country, undulating or hilly, extends along the Roper, and 
fine lagoons, some two or three miles long, covered with ducks 
and wild geese, are parallel to the river, a quarter to two 
miles off. 

I followed the Roper from lat. 14® 50' to 1 1® 40', long. 134® 18' ; 
but 1 came again on its upper course, and I believe that the 
creeks which I passed from lat. 14° 40' to 13° 44' long. 
133° 45' belonged to the system of that river, and I equally believe 
that the corresponding waters to the north-west belong to the 
system of the South Alligator, on the main branch (?) of which 
river I came much later in descending from the table-land into 
the valleys to the westward . I observed the tide as far as lat. 1 4° 44', 
where the bed of the river assumes the character of the Lynd and 
of many rivers I have mentioned before. As far as the tide ex- 
tends the river is from 150 to 200 yards broad, deep, with steep 
banks lined with dense hedges of pandanus, of the drooping tea- 
tree, and several other brush-trees, amongst others a jasmin, which 
was in blossom, and rendered the air fragrant with the perfume 
of Its flowers. Vines hung from tree to tree; and a fine legu- 
minous climber (kennydia?), with green flowers, big pods, big 
brown seeds, grew in great abundance. These seeds, crushed and 
boiled, formed a tolerably satisfying food : it appeared that the 
black fellows did crush it on stones, which were in all the camps 
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along the river. This strip of brush was, however, very narrow, 
and cannot be compared with the river brushes of Moreton Bay, 
which I have not met to an equal extent during my whole expe- 
dition. A big creek came in from the southward, in lat. 14° 48^ 
and a branch as big as the main branch came from the northward. 

The country along the river is openly timbered, and its upper 
part particularly, which opens into fine plains, would be well 
adapted for pastoral purposes. There are, however, many rocky 
ranges, bluff isolated hills and mountains, which frequently 
approach the river, and render the travelling along its banks 
difficult. The rock which composes these ranges is a fritted 
sandstone and indurated clay, regularly and horizontally stratified. 
In latitude 14° 39' the plains commence ; the river splits into a 
great number of channels, almost all with a running streamlet, 
every one lined with pandanus and tea- tree. I suppose that the 
main branch turns off to the south-west and west-south-west, as 
even the branch which I followed turns considerably to the 
south-west. 

The banks of the river are inhabited by numerous black 
fellow s. We had friendly intercourse with them at its lower part. 
At the Plains, Charley and Brown, my black fellows, asserted to 
have seen four of them coming up to our camp at nightfall, in 
order to attack us ; they ran away, however, when they saw 
that we were prepared to receive them, even without the discharge 
of a gun. 

After leaving this branch of the Roper, whose source, in lati- 
tude 14° 40^, longitude 134° 16', is a living spring coming out 
of a gentle rise beyond the plains, I took a north-west direction 
through a country in which ridges, flats, and sandstone ranges 
frequently changed. In lat. 14° 33' I came to a big creek with a 
good water-hole; in 14'^ 24' basalt first made its appearance at the 
foot of sandstone ranges. A creek w hich I met here was w'ater- 
less; but in one of the gullies which go down to it, a small rocky 
basin of water, fed by a spring, was found. Both creeks go 
down to the south east, and join the Roper. Having passed these 
ranges, I came to a large fine valley, the south-east and east sides 
of which w^ere limited by basaltic ridges. A watercourse turning 
to the south-west brought me to a fine running brook lined with 
groves of pandanus. The basaltic ridges made me believe that I 
was at the head of westerly waters ; but the pandanus brook 
turned to the southward, and as I met in lat. 14° 16' a large creek 
with a sandy bed, about ten yards broad, filled by a rapid stream 
running to the southward, which is joined by the pandanus 
brook, I felt assured that I was again at the Roper, the main 
branch of which had probably made a large sweep, at first to the 
w estward, and afterwards to the northward. 1 followed the big 
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creek up its course to lat. 14° 2'. The country is in part very 
fine, but it becomes more and more mountainous, and the flats 
along: its banks become more and more limited. 

Leaving the creek, and ascending the sandstone ranges, I came 
to a table- land, level, with sandy soil, cypress- pine and stringy- 
bark forest, frequently scrubby. Watercourses and gullies went 
down to the south-east and south-west ; both were collected by 
large creeks joining the Roper. 

I met one of these creeks running to the south-east, with 
grassy lawns along its banks, in lat. 13° 57'. Another with the 
direction to the south-west, in lat. 13° 50', My course changed 
between north- west and north-north- west. In lat. 13° 41' approx., 
I came on the heads of the first westerly water, and found the 
first water-hole in its bed in lat. 13° 38', long. 133° 20'. 

Open well -grassed stony ridges accompany this creek, which 
I followed for several days. But as it turned too far to the 
south-west, I left it again, following my old course to the north- 
west, after having crossed a very rocky creek well provided with 
water, and came again to a table-land of the same description as 
the former, but sandstone rock cro})ped out more frequently, and 
formed into rocky ranges cut by deep gullies. From one of 
these ranges 1 had a view over the country before me, and I 
almost despaired of ever getting through it ; — sandstone ridges 
behind sandstone ridges, lifting their white rocky crests over the 
forest ; deep gullies, with perpendicular walls ; rocky creeks, with 
boulders loosely heaped in their beds, frequently interrupted by 
precipices over which the w^aters must form magnificent water- 
falls during the rainy season. 

I worked my way down to one of these creeks, and followed it 
along its bed, until a precipice between two mountain walls 
compelled me to leave it ; following a grassy lawn up to the 
northward, I came to a watershed, and into another grassy lawn 
w ith a small creek, longitude 133° 6', which brought me to the 
deep valley of a river coining from the east and going to the 
westward. It was difficult to get down the steep slopes; but 
once down, w^e found a fine provision of water in big holes, the 
water running through the loose pebbles which fill the bed. 

Having crossed the river, and following a northerly or north- 
north-westerly course, I passed again over the table-land, from 
which numerous creeks, one, two, and three miles distant from 
each other, went down to the westward. They generally take 
their origin from rocky ridges rising out of the level land ; fre- 
quently tea- tree swamps are at the head of these creeks ; they 
soon become very rocky on both sides for a half, two, and three 
miles, and open again in fine grassy flats, well provided with 
water, which is found in deep puddle-holes of the creeks. Still 
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farther down they become rocky again ; deep gullies join them 
from both sides ; higher or lower precipices interrupt their course ; 
and at lastj arrived at the border of the table-land, a fine broad 
valley is seen deep below them, and their waters rush over a per- 
pendicular wall of 500 to 800 feet high, down into a rocky basin, 
antftnto the channel, in which they flow to the westward to join 
the main branch of the South Alligator River. 

The table-land is covered by forests of stringy-bark, of mela- 
leuca-gum, and banksia. Several grassy flats with a white gum 
(similar to the flooded gum) were observed. The drooping tca- 
tree grows in the swamps I mentioned, to a great size : the grass 
is excellent in some of these swamps; but a sedge prevails, 
which it appeared to me was not so much liked by our cattle and 
horses, as the deep green colour of the young plant after late 
burnings made me at first believe it would be. 

It was very difficult to find a passage down the table -land ; I 
succeeded, though the descent was very steep, even for our horses 
and pack- bullocks* Thxs descent was about lat. 13« 22', long. 
132' 50k 

I dare say that my passage over the table-land would have 
been much simplified by following the main branch of the Roper 
to its head, passing over to Snowdrop’s Creek, and following it 
down, notwithstanding its southing; for Snowdrop’s Creek, in all 
probability, joins the Flying Fox River, which I consider the main 
head of the South Alligator. This route would be practicable 
for cattle and horses, which might be driven over to the west 
side; I could certainly not recommend my line of inarch. It is 
\ ery remarkable that pegmatite cropped out at the foot of the slope 
where we made our descent, whilst at the top, as well as all over 
the table-land, when we met the ro^ck, it was found to be fritted 
sandstone. 

The South Alligator River is jxnned by a great number of 
creeks, w hich, as far as we could see, came down over a precipice, 
and must of course form as many v/aterfalls during the rainy season. 

I followed the river to lat. 12^ 51'. At the upper part of the 
valleys the river passes between a high range and an isolated peak ; 
at the foot of the former 1 observed pegmatite again. Farther 
down, big lagoons, with an outlet into the river, are very frequent. 
Farther off the river, iron -sand stone ridges, covered with a scrubby 
forest, in which a small fan-leaved palm-tree becomes more 
and more frequent, extend betw een small creeks, wliich go dow n 
the river. 

The lagoons were surrounded by magnificent tea-trees, and 
this outlet was lined by pandanus ; myriads of ducks and wild 
geese covered the water ; the whole country liad been burnt, and 
tlio late thunder-showers had produced the most luxuriant grass. 

^OL. XVI. K 
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We experienced the first thunder- shower on the l4lh of No- 
vember, at the table-land, after having been without rain from 
March, 1845, with the exception of a shower in June and a 
drizzling rain on the 1st of September. 

In lat. 12° 51' large plains accompanied the river, either grassy 
with a rich loose black soil, or entirely bare wdlh a stiff clayey^oil. 
On plains of the latter kind we first met a salt-water creek lined 
with mangroves. The river bank was covered with a thick vine- 
brush, gigantic tea-trees, palms, and bamboo. 

In lat. 12^ 49' I came to a river, apparently with fresh water, 
lined with pandanus, palm-trees, <Scc., which joined the South 
Alligator. I was compelled to go up its course, in order to head 
it. After about three miles’ travelling, we found that it was the 
outlet of a remarkable sw amp, w hich, according to the statement 
of friendly black fellow's, extended far to the eastward. The 
swamp was, w ith few exceptions, dry ; its bed a stiff clay, cracked 
by the heat of the sun ; out of its bed small islands of pandanus 
and of tea-tree rose, either round like a tuft of green grass, or 
long and irregular. Fortunately we were able to cross it. The 
black fellows gave us to understand that a big lake of water is at 
its head. In the rainy season a passage would be impossible, 
and the traveller would have to keep out far to the north-east 
from the upper part of the South Alligator, or on the table-land, 
not only to avoid this big water, but also to avoid being caught by 
the East Alligator, which, as I shall mention, compelled me to 
go far to the south again in order to cross it. 

I passed, in a northerly course, over ironstone ridges covered 
with rather scrubby forest, in which the small fan-leaved palm- 
tree became so abundant as almost to form a forest of itself. A 
small tree, which we cal led "the gooseberry- tree, as the taste of 
its ripe fiuit resembled that of the gooseberry, was very fre- 
quent ; we had found it all along the outside of the gulf. We 
crossed numerous creeks — the rest to the south-east probably 
joined the swamp ; the others to the westward. We met with water 
in hit. 1*2° G8', 12° 26' 41", 12° 21' 49". Here I found granite 
again, which ci O])ped out in the bed of a fine creek, with an abun- 
dant supply of water. At about 12° 17' I crossed a running 
brook, bubbling and murmuring like tbe mountain brooks ol 
jUrope. It r\as probably the outlet of a tea-tree stvampj its 
r( was rock}. A fine path c,f the natives passed along its banks. 

Aly northerly course brought me to an immense plain, 6 or 7 
imlcs broad, and endless to the c}c to the westward and eastward, 
lhat part which was nearest to the forest land (which ended 
ever} where m pandanus- groves and tea-tree hollows) was com- 
posed of black soil and richly grassed. Nearer to the salt-water 
creeks,whichweinet, and which compelled us to return to tbe 
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forest, the soil was a stiff clay, covered with a rigid dry grass. 
The salt-water creeks were lined with mangroves. We found 
water in a swamp along the forest \ it was covered with geese 
and ducks. About four miles farther to the east-north-east, 
friendly black fellows showed us a number of deep wells (6 or 7 
feerdeep), which were dug through the sand to a layer of clay, on 
which the water collected. These wells were observed all along 
those big plains which we passed or crossed afterwards. It 
appears that the black fellows dig them, either because open 
water is wanting, or because the water in swamps and lagoons is 
very bad, or because they want water in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of those places where they find abundant food during 
a certain season. I believe that the last is generally the case, 
though the two others may occasionally compel them to procure 
water by digging. 

At lat. 12® 8', long. 132® 40', I came on the East Alligator, and 
I found myself compelled to go to the southward, as far as lat, 
12® 23', in a south-south-easterly course, to cross the river. Large 
plains accompany it all along its left bank ; ridges and forest-land 
lie beyond the plains, and along the outskirts of the forest-land 
the wells of the natives are found. On the right we observed 
conical and strangely shaped hills, either isolated or connected in 
short ranges ; and when we came to the higher part of the river^ 
rocky sandstone ranges, rising abruptly out of the level of the 
plain, appeared to surround the valley of the river. At the 
foot of these roc ky ranges fine lagoons w ere found, w^hich W’ere so 
crow'ded with wild geese, that Brown, one of my black fellows, 
shot six at one shot. The plains were full of melon-holes, and 
dead fresh- water shells, limnseus and paludina, covered the ground^ 

The valley of the Upper East Alligator, which I rather should 
call Goose River (for nowhere did we observe so many geese — 
and what is called alligator is no alligator, but a crocodile), is one of 
the most romantic spots I have seen in my wanderings ; — a broad 
valley, level, with the most luxuriant verdure; abrupt hills and 
ranges rising everywhere along its east and west sides, and closing 
it apparently at its southern extremity ; lagoons, forming fine 
sheets of water, scattered over it ; a creek, though with salt water, 
winding through it. 

After Laving crossed the river, I went to the northward ; passed 
a plain about eight miles long, from which I saw bluff mountain 
beads to the north-east, w hich seemed to indicate the valley (;f a 
northerly river ; entered the forest-land ; passed several creeks 
running to the eastward (one at 12® 11'^ with water) ; and followed 
a well-trodden footpath of the natives, which led me through 
rocky sandstone ridges, over numerous creeks running to the 
westward to the broad sandy bed of a river, with fine pools of 
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water, which I consider to be the fresh-water branch of the East 
Alligator, coining from the east. Not very far from the river, we 
came to a fine lagoon, beyond which a large plain extended; the 
lat. of this lagoon (Bilge’s Lagoon) was 12“ 6'. 

I passed the plain, and entered the forest-land. Just w^ere 
the latter commenced, on a swampy ground between sandstone 
rocks, the first tracks of buffaloes were observed. 

The forest covers an undulating country, in which the ironstone 
frequently crops out. A fine chain of lagoons and a tea- tree 
swamp, changing into a pandanus creek, were well supplied with 
water. Both went to the eastward. At the latter, buffalo tracks 
were seen again. (Lat. IL 56'.) 

We travelled in a northerly course again, through forest-land, 
and crossed a small plain, in which a mangrove creek turned to 
the w'estward, and farther on a tea-tree swamp, also to the 
west. On a fine plain w e met a tribe of black fellow^s (Ny wall’s 
tribe), who guided us to a good-sized lagoon. This plain ex* 
tended far to the northward and westw ard ; tw o isolated peaks and 
two long ranges were seen from it to the east and south-east. We 
crossed and skirted these plains in a north- north-west course, and 
entered the forest-land, which was undulating, with low ironstone 
ridges, from which numerous creeks went down to Van Diemen’s 
Gulf, along which we travelled. Black fellows had guided us for 
two days, but they left us at the neck of the Coburg Peninsula, 
which we entered by a fine footpath. Keeping a little too much 
to the northward on the narrow neck, we came to westerly waters, 
and to Mountnorris Bay. I turned, however, again to the west- 
ward, to come to westerly 'waters. Creeks are numerous on both 
sides, and fresh water was frequent after the late thunder-showers. 
I made my latitude at 1 1 32' on a westerly water, and at 1 1 26^ 
on an easterly water (Baki-Baki’s Creek). Keeping a little too 
much to the northward from the latter creek, 1 came to Rafiles 
Bay, from which black fellows familiar with the settlement guided 
us round Port Essington to Victoria, which I entered at about 
five o’clock on the 17th of December, 1845. 

Ridges composed oi the clayey ironstone (a ferruginous psam- 
mite), which 1 had found so extensively in travelling round the 
gulf, form the watershed in the neck of the Coburg Peninsula, 
and become more numerous and higher within the Peninsula 
Itself. Between Mountnoriis Bay and Raffles Bay, I passed 
sc\eral liigh ridges, and a fine running creek, about 15 miles 
tiom the l^ad oi the harbour. The ridges are rather densely 
woo( ed. The stringy-baik, the inelaleuca gum, the leguminous 
iroxi-bark, are the prevailing timber. Along the creeks and in 
the swamps the tea-tree grows to a stately size, and fields an ex- 
ccilcni limber. The stnngy-bark is useful for its bark and its 
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wood. The cjpress-pine is abundant on the neck of the Penin- 
sula. The cabbage-palm, with long pinnatifid leaves, grows 
along some of the creeks, and even on the ridges, and forms 
gnnt's, and almost a forest at Montjejalk, between Raffles Bay 
and the harbour. The small fan-leaved palm is very abundant ; 
th(i little gooseberry-tree becomes alow shrub. 

The tracks of buffaloes became more and more numerous as 
we advanced on the neck of the Peninsula. They formed at last 
a regular broad path along the sea-coast, sometimes skirting the 
mangrove swamps, in which all the western and eastern creeks 
end, sornctiincs entering into the swamp itself. Farther on, other 
paths turned off into the forest or along creeks, and formed a 
ine.^h-work which rendered it impossible for me to keep to the 
black fellows’ principal footpath, leading from Ny wall's Lagoon 
to the settlement. Wc frequently saw buffaloes as w'e went on, 
and they were very numerous at Baki-Baki’s Creek, which joins 
jMountnorris Bay. In riding along it I saw three and four at a 
time hurrying out of the deep holes of water within the creek, to 
which they come in the heat of the day to cool themselves. 
About seven miles from NjwalTs Lagoon w'e succeeded in shooting 
a fine beast of about three years old, which fortunate accident 
enabled me to bring iny last pack-bullock to the settlement. 
1 he buffaloes are equally abundant between Raffles Bay and 
the harbour, and the whole country, particularly round Baki- 
Baki s Bay, and on the neck^ is as closely covered with buffalo- 
tracks as a well-stocked cattle-run of New South Wales could be. 

I entered Victoria with one pack -bullock and eight horses. 
We had killed fifteen of our bullocks, and dried their meat. 
Along the east coast, and at the east side of the gulf, they kept 
in very good condition, and yielded a fine supply of fat meat ; 
but at the west side, long stages, bad grass, and several 
waterless camps, rendered them very weak, and compelled me to 
kill them ; the heaviest bullock of the lot scarcely yieldino-a fort- 
night's supply of meat. j\Iy horses did exceedingly wefl ; they 
got footsore several jimes in passing a very rocky country, but 
they soon recovered on soft flats. At the Burdekin, one broke its 
thigh-bone ; we killed it, and dried its meat : at the Lynd, another 
died suddenly, probably of the gri27es;^at the Roper, four, the 
finest of the whole lot, were drowned, the banks being very steep 
and boggy, and the river very deep. The loss of these was very 
heavy. I had to throw away the greatest part of my botanical 
and geological collections ; and my plans of returning overland, 
cutting ofi the angles of my route, and keeping more to the west- 
ward, were frustrated, 

W hen our flour, our tea, our salt, our sugar, w'ere gone, wc 
Jived on dried beef and water, and we lived well on it as long as 
the beef was good; but at the latter part of the journey the beef 
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got bad, as it was very poor and of knock ed*up beasts, and as 
the moist sea-breeze made it very liable to taint. Fortunately the 
game became abundant round the gulf, and we caught, for 
instance, in August fifteen, and in September sixteen emus, every 
one of which provided meat for a day. 

At the head of the South Alligator, black fellows came up to 
us, and w^e exchanged presents with them ; they gave me the red 
ochre, which they seemed to consider as the best of their run. At 
the commencement of the plain a large tribe of black fellows 
came to our camp ; and when we asked one of them where he got 
his tomahawk and a piece of shawl from, he pointed to the north- 
west. d hey knew Pitche N el umbo (Van Diemen’s Gulf). At 
the big Pandanus Swamp another tribe of black fellows guided us 
over the swamp, and behaved very kindly. They used the words 
peri good (very good), no good Mankiterra (Malays). At the 
mouth of the East Alligator, Eooanberry’s and Minorelli’s tribes 
were equally hospitable and kind. We met another tribe in 
travelling up the river, and at its head. The latter were, how- 
ever, noisy, boisterous, and inclined to theft. At the north bank 
of the river we met Bilge’s tribe. Bilge being the most important 
personage amongst them. At Nyw’alFs Lagoon, Nywall treated 
us wuth imberbi (the root of a species of convolvulus), and two 
black fellows guided us two days farther. At Mountnorris Bay 
we met Baki-Baki ; and, at R allies Bay, Bill White’s tribe, and 
Bill White himself guided us into the settlement. 

At Eooan1)erry’s tribe we first heard the question, What ’s 
your name?” and the name for white men, “ Balanda.” At Ny- 
wall's tribe they asked for flour, bread, rice, tobacco; and one of 
them had even a pipe. It is difficult to express our joy when 
English words were heard a "a in, and when every sign which the 
black fellows made, proved that we were near the end of our 
journey, particularly as December advanced, and the setting in of 
the rainy season was to be expected every moment. 

I think that the most important results of my expedition are 
the discovery of the Mackenzie, the Isaacks, the Downs of Peak 
Range, and the Sutler ; that of a communication betw^een the east 
coast of Australia and the east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
along a ri\er wath running water, through a fine country; that ot 
I le Nonda Country, and oi the big plains at the east side and at 
t le lean of the Gult ; that of a communication between Limmen- 
^ South Alligator River, along running streams and 
creeks. I he future will show how far the country along the 

)ig between the head ol the Gulf and the Limmen-bight is 

available. ^ 
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XI . — On the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern Coast oj 
Australia* By G. Windsor Earl. 

The manners and customs of the native inhabitants of a newlv- 
explored country present an interesting subject of inquiry ; and 
by placing on record, at the earliest period of our acquaintance 
with them, the distinctive features of the different tribes of which 
they are composed, many peculiarities, interesting to the researches 
of the geographer and the ethnologist, may be preserved, which 
the progress of civilization, and the consequent increase of inter- 
course between them, would tend to obliterate. 

Several of our earlier travellers in Australia appear to have felt 
the importance of this subject, and have paid due attention to it. 
With the tribes, however, of the northern coast, of whom I pro- 
pose to speak, we have, till lately, been less familiar than with 
others ; and these possess a peculiar interest, from the circumstance 
of the country they inhabit being in the close vicinity of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. These islands, again — that is 

to say, the groups more immediately adjacent to Port Essington 

are occupied by a portion of the human family concerning which 
very little was known previous to the occupation of Port Es- 
sington, when the measures that became necessary for esta- 
blishing the security of commercial relations in that quarter, 
brought us into communication with tribes Avith Avhich we had 
previously been unacquainted. At Port Essington, indeed, we 
were completely surrounded by singular and interesting com- 
munities. A circle drawn around the settlement j^t a distance of 
500 miles would enclose an almost equal number of distinct tribes, 
varying in complexion from the sooty black of the negro to the 
freckled yellow of the Polynesian mountaineer, j^nd differin«- in 
social condition as much as in personal appearance. 

The superior organization that exists in a colonial establish- 
ment composed entirely of individuals in the employ of Govern- 
ment, is highly favourable to the maintenance of friendly relations 
Avith the aboriginal tribes; and it is probably OAving to this cir- 
cumstance that our occupation of the Coburg Peninsula has 
been unattended with those collisions Avhich so often occur Avhen 
civilized men are brought into close communication with savages. 
Among the advantages attending this state of affairs may'^be 
counted that of our having become familiarly acquainted,*^ not 
only Avith the tribes in the immediate neighbourhood, bu/ also 
with individuals from distant parts, who bad been induced, by 
curiosity, to visit the strange people that had fixed their abode 
upon the coast. Parties of warriors, headed by their chiefs, occa- 
sionally came from the remote interior to pay us a flying visit, and 
nearly every Macassar prahu that arrived from the Gulf of Car- 
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pentaria brought two or three individuals from one or other of the 
tribes that are distributed along the intermediate coast. Indeed, 
about the month of April, wdien the prahus congregate at Port 
Essington, the population of the settlement became of a very 
motley character, for then Australians of perhaps a dozen 
different tribes might be seen mixed up vfith. natives of Celebes 
and Sumbawa, Badjus of the coast of Borneo, Timorians, and 
Javanese, with an occasional sprinkling of New Guinea negroes ; 
and very singular groups they formed, busied, as they generally 
were, amid fires and smoke, curing and packing the trepang, or 
sea-slug, which they had collected from the shoals of the harbour. 

I propose here giving a general sketch of the tribes inhabiting 
the Australian coast, from the Coburg Peninsula towards the 
cast, confining myself chiefly to points more immediately con- 
nected with geographical science — namely, the distribution of the 
various tribes, the points upon which they may happen to differ 
from other Australian tribes with which we are already ac- 
quainted, and the social peculiarities that may afford traces of a 
connection with other races. 

In the first place I should state, that certain general character- 
istics are observable among all the tribes of this part of the con- 
tinent with which we became acquainted. Their skins are inva- 
riably embossed with raised cicatrices. The septum of the nose 
is generally pierced, that is to say among the men, for the custom 
does not appear to extend to the other sex. Clothing is disre- 
garded, except by way of ornament, and in lieu of this they dis- 
play a great tendency to adorn their persons with streaks of white, 
red, or yellow* pigment. These customs, indeed, appear to per- 
vade not only all the Australian tribes, but also the negro com- 
munities of New Guinea, and of those islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago in w^hich remnants of this race still exist. But these 
northern Australians, at least the tribes wdth which w^e are most 
familiar, have certain customs which are not general among the 
aborigines pf this continent. For instance, their mode of burying 
the dead is singular. The body is deposited in a sort of cradle, 
formed by a number of poles, arranged within the crutches of two 
forked posts stuck upright in the ground. It is enveloped in 
many folds of the paper-like bark of the tea- tree, and is left there 
until the skeleton only remains, which is then deposited either in 
a general receptacle for the relics of the dead, or, if death should 
ha\e occurred at so groat a distance from this spot as to render 
remo\ al inconvenient, it is placed upright within the hollow trunk 
of a decayed tree, ’ll e also discovered a distinction of caste, or, 
rather, the remains of such a distinction, for the natives them- 
selves appear to have forgotten its origin and purport. These 
castes are three m number, and are termed respectively ‘‘ Manjar- 
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ojalli,” Manjar-wuli,” and Mambulgit.” The former is sup- 
posed to have sprung from fire, the term ojalli” having this sig- 
nification. The Manjar-wuii,” as the term implies, had their 
origin in the land. The signification of the term Mambulgit** 
is exceedingly obscure. The natives themselves state that it 
implies makers of nets/’ The Manjar-ojalli is certainly the 
superior caste, for, among those tribes in which chieftainship exists, 
the principal families are invariably of this caste, and are in the 
habit of alluding to the circumstance with considerable pride. 
With regard to the two remaining castes, I never could discover 
exactly which w as the superior ; indeed, the statements of the 
natives themselves were so contradictory upon this point, that it 
never has been, and probably never will be, cleared up. This 
point is interesting, from the circumstance of a very similar dis- 
tinction of caste being found to exist among the Polynesian tribes 
of the neighbouring islands, who also adopt a similar mode of dis- 
posing of their dead. The natives of the Coburg Peninsula have 
also certain superstitions respecting the waringin’’ or banyan- 
tree, which are common to the Indian islanders. Beyond this, 
their superstitions appear to resemble those which pervade the 
greater portion of the Australian tribes — a belief in the existence 
of evil spirits, of kiirlocks or demons, and of ghosts; against the 
w hole of which, fire affords protection. The spirits of the dead 
are also recognised in the strangers, whether European or Indian, 
who visit their country. 

Although, as I have before stated, these northern Australians 
possess many of the general characteristics of the tribes of the 
south, still some striking peculiarities were found to exist, which 
contributed to excite a considerable degree of curiosity and atten- 
tion, more especially as they also served to distinguish one tribe 
from another, even in some cases where their territories were im- 
mediately adjacent. During our earlier intercourse, when from 
inability to converse with the natives we could learn little respect- 
ing them beyond what absolutely met our eyes, we supposed 
that these peculiarities were merely accidental ; but, subsequently, 
w hen our means of acquiring information became extended, and 
bodies of individuals from remote tribes occasionally resided 
among us, we perceived that many natives, who had attracted no- 
tice from being somewhat different in personal appearance from 
the people among whom they resided, were, in reality, mere 
visitors from distant tribes. 

Before entering into any particulars wdth regard to the charac- 
teristics of the various tribes, it will be necessary to notice their 
geographical distribution. The Coburg Peninsula itself is occu- 
pied by four distinct communities. Three of these inhabit the 
northern and central parts of the peninsula, while the fourth. 
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which IS the most numerous and powerful, occupies the entire 
southern coast and the islands of Van Diemen’s Gulf; the upper 
portion of the harbour of Port Essington being also in their pos- 
session. This last appears to have only recently acquired terri- 
tory upon the peninsula ; indeed it would seem that at no very dis- 
tant period, the pressure of a powerful people in the interior of 
the continent had driven one tribe in upon another, until several 
distinct communities have been crowded up within the Coburg 
Peninsula, where, until very recently, they have been making war 
upon each other to such an extent, that two of these have, within 
the memory of natives now living, been reduced from numerous 
bodies to mere scattered remnants. 

These four tribes are distinguished among each other by the 
term which in the particular dialect of each designates the mo- 
nos\ liable “ No.” Thus the tribe which inhabits Croker Island 


and the country about Raffles Bay (and wdiich appears to have 
originally consisted of two tribes, which have amalgamated to such 
an extent that characteristic distinctions are almost entirely lost) 
is termed ‘‘ Yaako the Port Essington tribe goes by the name 
of Yarlo,” the western tribe by that of ‘‘ lyi,” and the great 
southern tribe by that of “ Oitbi.” Another powerful tribe, which 
occupies the coast for some distance to the eastward of the penin- 
sula, is called, from the country it inhabits, Jalakuru.” The 
Monobar tribe resides upon the eastern shores of Van Diemen’s 
Gulf, extending to the south until it comes in contact with the 
Bimbirik tribe, which occupies the lower parts of the Alligator 
Rivers. These are all comparatively large communities, but the 
mountain range beyond is in possession of a people which appears 
to be more numerous than all the others put together, and which 
goes by the general name of Marigianbirik,” or people of the 
mountains. This tribe occupies a great extent of the uplands. 
Of those beyond we know nothing ; nor have we any accurate 
details respecting the distribution of the tribes w’hich extend from 


.lalakuru towards the Guli of Carpentaria. The individuals be- 
longing to them that visited the settlement from time to time, 
were in the habit ol resorting to the ports frequented by the Ma- 
cassar trepang fishers, for purposes of barter, but the latter were 
unable to inform us whether they resided constantly upon the 
toast, or came irom the interior. It was only wdth regard to one 
siiv^u ar vace, which I shall have occasion to mention presently, a 
resul.nc, upon the X.W. horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
that we obtamod any correct details upon this point. 

olclor Croker Island tribe, our acquaintance is of 

I av slttlV r r circumstance of the Raffles 

S w rr. • "*‘ablished in 1827, having been situ- 

ulnn thc.r territory. The people of this tribe are generally 
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small in stature, ill-formed, and their countenances are forbidding 
and disagreeable. The hair is generally coarse and bushy. The 
beards and whiskers of the men are thick and curly, while the 
entire body is often covered with short crisp hair, which about 
the breast and shoulders is sometimes so thick as to conceal the 
skin. The eyes are small, and what should be the white has a 
dull muddy appearance. Their aspect, altogether, is more for- 
bidding than that of the Australian aborigines generally. Nor are 
their dispositions of the most amiable description. They did not 
amalgamate with us so readily as the others, but this probably 
was in a great degree owing to the influence of the cliiefs, who 
evidently regarded us wnth considerable jealousy, as being likely 
to supersede the influence they possessed among their people. 
The occasional visits of their chiefs to the settlement were inva- 
riably attended by a series of petty thefts, undertaken not by the 
chiefs themselves, but at their instigation. Mimaloo, one of their 
principal chiefs, who was known at Rafiles Bay by the name of 

One-eye,” was particularly obnoxious in this respect, and lat- 
terly he w as forbidden to enter the settlement. This man was one 
of the most perfect savages I ever remember to have met. His 
gestures, when offended, were frantic in the extreme, and resem- 
bled those of a wild beast rather than of a human being. His 
henchman and bosom friend, Loka, was characterized by a gloomy 
ferocity, even more distasteful than the fitful fury of" his savage 
chief. This man was lately entrapped and killed by the Macas- 
sars, at a port on the north coast, for having, during the previous 
year, treacherously murdered one of their number, by throwing a 
spear at him when his back was turned. As far as we ourselves 
were concerned, this tribe proved to be harmless; but this was 
evidently the result of fear rather than of affection. I here allude 
more particularly to the chiefs ; for the people, when left to them- 
selves, conducted themselves well, and treated the parties from 
the settlement that occasionally visited Croker Island with a con- 
siderable degree of hospitality. The Yarlo and Lji tribes, our 
more immediate neighbours, resemble each other very closely in 
pneral characteristics, although their dialects are totally dissimilar. 
They are a taller and better formed people than the Croker Island 
natives, and from the very commencement of our residence amono- 
them they evinced great partiality towards us, which ripened into 
what I believe to be a firm attachment. Being broken tribes, 
without chiefs, but divided into a number of families, they pro- 
bably looked upon us as being likely to afford them some protec- 
tion from their more formidable neighbours, who had shown a 
great inclination to encroach upon their little territory. 

The Oitbi, or, as it was more generally termed by us, the Bijna- 
lumbo tribe, which occupies the southern part of the peninsula. 
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becomes of interest, from tlie circumstance of many individuals 
belonging to it possessing a superior physical organisation to the 
people already mentioned. Arched eyebrows, straight silky hair, 
and complexions fairer than those of the Australian aborigines 
generally, were by no means uncommon, and many individuals 
possessed, in a considerable degree, that obliquity in the position 
of the eyes, which is considered as being characteristic of some of 
the Polynesian tribes. These appearances were even more de- 
veloped in the people from the mountain range who occasionally 
visited us. Upon the whole, I am very much inclined to suppose 
that there has been some infusion of the Polynesian blood among 
the aborigines of this part of the continent. With regard to this 
point, however, it will be necessary to enter into some further 
details, which I propose deferring until I have disposed of the 
tribes on the Coburg Peninsula. 

Of the four dialects spoken by the tribes of the peninsula, one 
only appears to differ in its general construction from those spoken 
in other parts of the continent, and this difference consists only in 
the words almost invariably ending in a vowel. I think this pecu- 
liarity is accidental, for it occurs in the lyi tribe, which in every 
other respect closely resembles theYarlo, orPort Essington tribe. 
The consonants s andy' are rejected throughout the dialects of the 
peninsula, and this is also the case with the h aspirate. With the 
single exception mentioned above, two-thirds at least of the words 
end in a consonant, and often in double consonants, as alk,’^ 
“ irt,’' 6cc. The nasal ng” is very common. In addressing a 
jmrson at a distance, the words are made to run into one another, 
so that a sentence is spoken as if it formed only one word of many 
syllables. In the Croker Island dialect, a "'cluck” occasionally 
occurs in the middle of a wwd, which is effected by striking the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. 

A very considerable portion of the coast natives have, from fre- 
quent intercourse with the Macassar trepang fishers, acquired 
considerable proficiency in their language, which is a dialect of 
the PoUnesian. They never, indeed, speak it correcllv, from 
their inability to pronounce the letter s, which occurs rather fre- 
quently in the Macassar language. Thus herasa becomes “ bereja,” 
fnisaan “ turulan,’ salat " jala/’ &c. They, however, contrive to 
make themselves well understood, not only by the Macassars, but 
by the people of tribes with whose peculiar dialect they may not 
he lami iar. On our first arrival, the natives, from having been 
Ions: accustomed to address strangers in this language, used it 
when conversing with us, and the consequence was, that some 
vo( abulanes were collected which consisted almost entirely of this 

patois, under the supposition that it was the language of the abo- 
rigines. ^ ® 
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As the great inland tribe to which I have already alluded may- 
be considered as one of the most interesting communities on 
these northern coasts, I propose entering into some details with 
regard to the origin and progress of our intercourse with them. 
We had scarcely been established at Port Essington more than a 
few weeks, when it became evident that by far the greater por- 
tion of the axes, iron, clothes, &c,, that the natives obtained from 
our people, were carried into the interior for the use of the inland 
tribes. We learned, also, that an individual belonging to one 
of these tribes was residing among the natives in our neighbour- 
hood. He was a tall, handsome young man^ and, from the •cir- 
cumstance of our supposing that he was employed upon a 
diplomatic mission, he was called the ambassador’’ by our 
people, a name that soon superseded his proper appellation, 
Manougbinoug. He had attracted attention from the first, by 
his unassuming yet somewhat dignified manners, and from his 
being always a mere looker-on, while the other natives were busily 
employed either in assisting our people, or in procuring food. 
Pie was, in fact, on a visit, and was treated with great considera- 
tion, not only by the tribe with which he was residing, but by all 
the natives who happened to be in our vicinity. This young man 
returned to the hills about six months after our arrival, taking 
with him a Macassar man who had been engaged in the service 
of Sir Gordon Bremer, but who, being possessed of a wandering 
disposition, suffered himself to be enticed away from the settle- 
ment. Timbo, the man in question, returned among us after an 
absence of several months, and spoke in the highest terms of the 
reception he had met with from the people of the interior. He 
described them as being much more numerous and better 
organized than the coast tribes. One great chief, whom he dio-. 
nified with the title of rajah/’ possessed control over several 
large communities, each of which had also its own chief. The 
people derived their subsistence from the spontaneous produce 
of the country, \yhich appeared to be in great abundance. The 
soil was not cultivated, but a kind of grain, Nvhich grew upon the 
allmial banks of the lakes, w as collected and prepared for food 
by pounding with stones, cakes being formed of the meal, which 
were baked in the ashes of their fires. This grain, with w ild yams, 
and the roots of a rush called marowait,” constituted their 
chief vegetable food. The yams were described by Timbo as 
overspreading the face of the country. Their animal food con- 
Msted of the kangaroo, opossum, and wild-fowl (which last 
abounded upon the lakes), with a few fresh- water fish. 

Timbo, on returning to the settlement, informed us that a 
large party of inland natives purposed visiting us in the autumn 
Uic season usually selected by them for making distant excursions! 
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This Information proved to be correct, for, in the month of Sep- 
tember, volumes of smoke were seen rising to the south-east, 
which, as our natives informed us, indicated that a party of 
people was advancing towards the coast, and burning the dry grass 
for the purpose of driving out the kangaroos, which are then 
easilv speared in the confusion. We were, however, in a certain 
degree disappointed, for the party, which consisted of about forty 
men, halted a few" miles to the south of the settlement, and, after 


remaining there a few dajs, returned into the interior without 
visiting tiie camp. Yet some little intercouse took place, for on 
two or three occasions the men who were employed in tending 
the cattle in the forest accidentally met with them, I think it 
probable that they sometimes approached the settlement suffi- 
ci('iuly close to see what was going on, for, on returning one day 
from a shooting excursion, 1 encountered the entire party in the 
pathway, about half a mile from the houses. They stopped 
short on seeing me, and appeared to be inclined to run away, but 
after a little deliberation they squatted dow*n in a row by the wray- 
side. I subsequently learned that this w as intended by them aS a 
sign of peaceful inclinations, and that, if I had slopped and spoken 
to them, they would have accompanied me inta the settlement, 
as. partly from pride, and partly from timidity, they wished to be 
attended during their first visit by one of the ofheers of the 
establishment. Such, however, is iheiv account of the affair; but 
not knowing at the time the peculiar state of their feelings, I 
adopted the plan that we had iound from experience to he the 
b<‘st calculated to give confidence to timid strangers, and walked 
(juieily past, without noticing them particularly. When some 
diNtaiue away liom them. I turned, and saw that they had 
arisen, and w ere walking gently towards the settlement, but they 
must lm\e altered tlieir mind, for the next day w"e learned that 
they had taken their final departure for the interior. 

During the lollow mg autumn we were more fortunate, for a 


party, amoiinting to nj w ards of thirty, headed by a tall, active 
ehi(‘t, named Alavac. niauhcd at once into the settlement, and 
icmained among us nearly a week. This chief was nearly six 
^ but his limbs were spare and sinewy, 
e c iflered in this particular Irom the people who accompanied 
Inm. the laUer being for the most part slurdydooking men, with 


ph'.np a..,l «(jll-voundcd h.nbs, and. although bv no means short 
in stature, sun not rcmaikable for their height.' They appeared 
le a at e< . onutoi tabic people, but their most striking 
l-..uhau,^ conststed tn the ealm dignity of their manners. Al- 

trufid ‘ ,‘■’,1 ■ ^ T they met with, and 

tberca cfullv "7 themselves to their view, 

. ■ fullj abstained from displaying any appioacU to the 
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monkey-like vivacity which usually characterises Australian abo- 
rigines when they*^first meet with strangers. Nor were they 
endeavouring to enact a particular part, as we were inclined to 
suppose, for we subsequently learned that this style of manner is 
natural to them, or, at all events, such as they generally adopt. 

Our visitors were evidently adorned for the occasion. Each 
man, with the exception of the chief, was painted from head to 
foot with a red substance which is found in the hills, supposed to 
be meteoric iron.* Their only clothing, if such it may be called, 
consisted in a large tassel made from the fur of the opossum or 
kangaroo, which was suspended before them Irom a waist-belt 
composed of the same materials, and which was certainly an 
improvement on the stale of perfect nudity in which the coast 
natives delighted. We afterwards found, also, that their w^omen 
invariably wore before them a mat formed of rushes, about two 
feet deep and three feet wide, evincing a sense of decency not 
common among the aborigines of this continent. The weapons 
w ere spears or darts, headed w ith lozenge- shaped pieces of quartz 
or slate, very regularly formed ; moineras, or throwing sticks of 
great length ; and heavy two-handed clubs. Their hair, which 
was generally fine and somewhat curled, was adorned with little 
tufts of parrot’s feathers or opossum fur, and they had altogether 
a very neat apjiearance. Nothing could exceed the deference and 
attention with which they were treated by the coast natives, who 
introduced each individual separately to the officers of the garrison, 
and were evidently much gratified by the favourable impression 
made upon us by the pleasing manners of their countrymen. 

Our new friends, on their departure for the interior, were most 
pressing in their desire that their visit might be returned, and I feel 
convinced that no hospitality w’ould have been wanting on their 
part. The very limited numbers of the garrison, and the amount 
of duty, which, although not arduous, required many individuals 
to perform it, rendered it impossible that a number of men suffi- 
cient to form an organized party could be spared. That they 
will be visited ere long, is, however, more than probable ; and 
althougli no striking novelty may be discovered, still it would be 
interesting to know something concerning the social state of this 
people, I have alieady stated that I have reason to suspect that 
these mountaineers have a considerable mixture of Polynesian 
blood in their veins. This opinion was formed after having held 
long and close intercourse with the aboriginal tribes of some of 
the adjacent islands of the Indian Archipelago, whose pure Poly- 
nesian descent cannot be doubted, and whose customs appear to 
have undergone no change since the early migration of their race. 


Perliajis cinebar, probably red ochre. — E d. 
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At the same time, I must state that I have no grounds for sup- 
posing that any distinct tribe of Polynesians is at present existing 
in the interior. It would rather appear that, at some very distant 
period, a body of Polynesians (possibly of warriors, who had 
been driven out from some of the neighbouring islands, where the 
state of society resembled that of the South Sea groups when 
first discovered) may have been engrafted on an Australian^ or 
rather, perhaps, on an ‘^oriental negro” stock; for many cir- 
cumstances which I shall have to state more distinctly below, 
would induce the supposition that the aborigijial inhabitants of 
this part of Australia very closely resembled the Papuas of New 
Guinea, or, w^hat is almost the same thing, the aborigines of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The circumstance of the mixture being more 
a])parent, hereabouts, in the interior than up(m the coast, does 
not militate against the correctness of this supposition, since we 
find that in all the neighbouring countries there exists a great 
tendency on the part of the Polynesians to occupy the upland or 
mountain districts in preference to the coasts. It is in such posi- 
tions, indeed, that we find the superior breeds of this race ; wit- 
ness the inland inhabitants of Borneo, Celebes, Timor, Sumatra, 
and Madagascar. I think it proper to state that in making this 
suggestion I have no theory to support. The subject is one, 
indeed, that I only enter upon from the circumstance of those 
countries having been rarely visited by individuals who have bad 
sufficient leisure to promote inquiries into the matter, and that, 
therefore, in the present state of our knowledge concerning these 
tribes, the information I have been enabled to collect from time 
to lime may prove acceptable to parties desirous of solving the 
mystery that involves the early history of these eastern nations. 

Our visitors from the interior spoke of a white people who 
dwelt in the country to the south, and who built houses of stone. 
1 his account excited a considerable degree of curiosity in the 
settlement, but I have no doubt that they alluded to our colonists 
in South Australia, or in New South Wales. Scraps of news 
pass so rapidly from one tribe to another, that an event of any 
importance is known over a large extent of country in the course 
of a very few^ months, although it is certainly difficult to detect 
the origin after it has passed through several tribes, and been 
subjected to the variations introduced by each individual nar- 
raloi . In connexion with this subject, 1 may mention a circum- 
stance, w hich, although irrelevant to that I have now entered upon, 
may prove interesting. The natives of New South Wales, and, 
I behevo, of South Australia also, have long been in the habit of 
alluding lo^ certain monster amphibia that are said to exist to the 
nonh. We found the same report prevalent on the Coburg 
t emnsula, but here it was to the south, in Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
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that these creatures had their abode. They proved to be a spe- 
cies of dugong,’* an animab I believe, only recently known to 
naturalists. The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy by the natives, 
but they can only succeed in taking the young ones, the full- 
grown animals being too formidable for them to encounter in 
their frail vessels. I obtained two skulls, from which comparative 
anatomists may probably detect the class to which they belong. 
They are in the possession of Sir Everard Home, of H. M. S. 
North Star, to whom I gave them, from the supposition that he 
would arrive in England before me. The head somewhat resem- 
bles that of the “ Morse’’ or Sea-hwse, two tusks projecting 
downwards from the upper jaw. 

But to return to the aborigines. I have already alluded to 
the Jalakuru tribe as occupying the coast to the eastward of the 
Coburg Peninsula. A though the territory they inhabit is re- 
mote from the settlement, individuals of the tribe were constantly 
residing with us, and some of these, from their activity, intelli- 
gence, and good- tern per, became great favourites with us. They 
were also generally selected as guides when making excursions 
either by land or water, and always evinced great readiness in 
embarking on voyages to the Indian islands, whenever their com- 
pany was desired. 

The Jalakuru tribe, although it resides occasionally upon the 
coast, generally occupies the uplands near the termination of 
the hill range that has been already mentioned. This tract of 
country is called Merkilellal. It is open and fertile, and is tra- 
versed by a chain of small lakes, which abound with water-fowl. 
The wild yam is also found here in great plenty. Mr. John 
Mac Arthur, the son of the commandant of Port Essington, 
visited Merkilellal, about two years ago, and was received with 
great hospitality, indeed with a considerable degree of ceremony ; 
for on landing from the boat, he was escorted by an armed guard 
to the spot where the tribe was assembled to receive him. Our 
intimacy with these people will prove very favourable to the ex- 
tension of our intercourse with the natives along the coast to the 
eastward, since they are well acquainted with the tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and have always shown the greatest willingness to 
accompany exploring parties. 

The tribe or tribes which inhabit the Goulburn Islands, do 
not require any lengthened notice, as they were not found to 
differ materially from those of the Coburg Peninsula. In per- 
sonal appearance, they rather resemble the Croker Island natives 
than the others, and are a fickle, and somewhat vindictive race. 
They occasionally prove very troublesome to the Macassar trepang 
fishers, and are much inclined to attack strangers, as was ex- 
perienced by Captain King, when employed in surveying the coast 
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I was unable to obtain any details that could be depended 
upon with regard to the distribution of tribes upon the coast 
between Goulburn Islands and the north-west horn of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The inhabitants hereabouts appear to reside 
chiefly upon the uplands, but resort during certain seasons to the 
spots frequented by the Macassar trepang fishers. With the 
people inhabiting Arnhem Bay and the adjacent country we are 
however, better acquainted, from the circumstance of many indi- 
viduals from these parts having visited the settlement from time 
to time in the Macassar prahus. The trepang fishers describe 
this as being the most numerous and powerful tribe upon the 
coasts visited by them, and, when hostile, as being very formi- 
dable opponents. For some years past, however, they have been 
on the most friendly terms, and a considerable barter trade is 
carried on, tortoise-shell being very abundant here. The country 
occupied by this tribe is a spur from the great hill range. All 
the specimens of the tribe that we have seen were remarkable for 
their bulky forms ; their chests, especially, being very fine and 
expansive. The lower extremities, however, are not very well 
proportioned, the curved shin being very common. Their fea- 
tures are coarse, the nose iJeing particularly flat and broad, but 
the general expression is pleasing. All the males above the age 
of twelve or fourteen years that I encountered, had undergone 
circumcision. I was extremely particular in my inquiries, with 
regard to the origin of this custom, and I can confidently state 
that it was not derived from the Macassars, the latter affirming 
that it existed previous to the commencement of their intercourse 
with the coast. Indeed this singular custom is not confined to 
the tribes of the north-west horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Flinders observed a case upon the Wellesley Islands, and the 
custom is also prevalent among the nativ’es of certain parts of the 
south coast of Australia. It will be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to disco\er now the origin of this custom. I should observe that 
a peculiar formation prevails among the aborigines of this part 
of Australia, and also of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, 
which renders the deprivation they undergo exceedingly conducive 
to comfort and health. 


The western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, as far to the 
^uth as Limmen Bight, appears to be well peopled ; but beyond 
^ ^ Gulf, the natives are few and scat- 

ahiinilint means of subsistence are not very 

it (liffi 'iili t W anks, which extend far out to sea, render 

suited^f r f of fish; and vegetable productions 

urnat^te o’f proUly from 

btinrunflonrlM comparatively recent alluvial deposit) 

unfatourable to the growth of the wUd yam, or ratberf per- 
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haps, it has not yet had time to extend itself over the face of the 
country. 

I have observed that upon the northern coasts of Australia, the 
amount of the population upon a certain tract of country, is great 
or small in proportion to the quantity of vegetable food it pro- 
duces. However abundant animal food may be, a toilsome search 
for edible roots gives almost constant occupation to a portion of 
every tribe. Women and children labour for hours together, with 
no other implement than a pointed stick, in following up the 
creeping stem of the \vild yam through the earth until the root is 
arrived at, often at a depth of six or eight feet below the; surface. 
A certain proportion of vegetable food appears, indeed to be ab- 
solutely necessary to their existence, and they willingly forego the 
use of animal food, if this more grateful diet can be obtained in 
sufficient abundance. Boiled rice, without any condiment, they 
will accept as their sole food for days together, and scarcely seem 
to wish for change. 


It was the intention of Mr. Earl to have added to this paper 
his observations on the aborigines of the neighbouring islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago ; but indisposition for some time pre- 
\ented his accomplishing the task, and when scarcely recovered, 
he re-embarked for Australia, T his will account for what may 
seem a rather abrupt termination of the above interesting article. 
VEe had hopes that ]VIr, Earl w^ould at some future period con- 
tinue these interesting ethnological notices ; but grieved are we 
to state that these hopes have been frustrated by his death. He 
was drowned, by the wreck of the vessel in which he had taken 
his passage to Port Essington. — Ed. 


Remarks on the Lakes of Benzerta, in the Regency of 
Tams, made in Mag, 1845, by Lieut. Spratt, H. M. S. Bea- 
con, F.G.S. Communicated by Commander Graves, F.R G.S. 
6cc. ' *' 

These two extensive lakes, in the northern part of the Regency 
of Tunis, have hitherto been but little known ; few modern tra- 
vellers having visited them, and even those who have, or ventured 
to describe them from the report of the natives, have been led 
into manv errors and given exaggerated accounts of their extent 
and depth ; each apparently has copied the errors of his prede- 
1 Lithgow, Shaw, and lately Sir G. Temple, have 

Uoubled the actual extent of these lakes, and added to their 
uepth sevenfold, 

s 2 
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These errors have doubtless arisen from two causes : viz. the 
difference between the Tunisian and English mile, which is 
nearly a third less in the former ; and secondly, the ignorance of 
the natives themselves. This ignorance is somewhat strange, 
when it is known that the lakes are two valuable preserves of 
fish, from whence the populous town of Tunis is entirely sup- 
plied during a great part of the year, and the fish transported by 
camels every evening. 

The lakes are rented from the Bey of Tunis for a sum nearly 
amounting to 4000/. per annum, by Ben Ayed, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Arabs in the Regency, who has several 
boats upon the lakes ; yet neither the proprietor nor the men con- 
stantly employed upon the fishery, possessed a correct knowledge 
of the waters, and we were led to expect from them, as well as 
from the above travellers, a depth varying from 10 to 50 fathoms. 

The lakes have often been noticed by the ancient and middle- 
age authors, under the names of Hipponitus Lacus and Sisarae 
Palus. 

The Hipponitus lacus was the more northern and larger of 
the two lakes, and answers to that of Benzerta, taking its modern 
name from an important fortified town situated at its mouth. 
The Sisar 2 e Palus is now called the Lake of Gebel Ishkel, from 
a high and picturesque mountain rising from its southern shore, 
but which must have been formerly an island, as it is now sepa- 
rated from the plain by an extensive marsh. 

The two lakes run in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction of each 
other, and are each alx)ut 8 geographical miles long. The Lake 
of Benzerta is 5^ miles broad, whilst that of Gebel Ishkel is only 

; this latter is a remarkably turbid, shallow lake of fresh 
water ; but ihe former is clear, and nearly as salt as the sea, with 
which it communicates. 


The turbid state of the water in the Lake of Gebel Ishkel arises 
from the wasting of clay banks on its margin, and muddy streams 
flowing into it from the plain of Mata: the hills surrounding 
which, as w'ell as the lake itself, wdth the exception of Gebel 
Ishkel, which is composed of marble and slate, appear to consist 
of marls and sandy strata; the wasting of these soft deposits 
being thus continually carried into this inner lake, it is conse- 
quently fast filling up, and is now only 8 feet deep. Notwith- 
stan mg it is so muddy, the water is remarkably sweet to drink, 
and esteemed by the Arabs as very wholesome. 

^is a oun in the lake, principally barbel and a sort of her- 
ring, but they are insipid and never eaten by the natives. The 
grey mullet and bass, which frequent it to spawn, are very fine. 
Fresh-water shell-fish are rare in the lake, but I procured a spe- 
cie. of unio from one of the streams flowing into it. 
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In some of the clay-banks along the north and east shore of 
the lake are abundance of marine fossils, principally a cardium, 
which, by the wasting of the cliflFs, are washed along the shore, 
the sands of which in consequence present the singular appear- 
ance of a sea-beach encircling a fresh- water lake; and until I 
discovered the localities from whence they were derived, I was led 
to suppose that they had been living inhabitants of this lake at no 
very distant period of time, when of course the waters were salt; 
and the scarcity of fresh- water shells, leant to the idea of its 
recent conversion from a salt to a fresh lake. 

The Lake of Gebel Ishkel communicates with that of Ben- 
zerta, by a meandering channel or river, through a low neck of 
land about 2 miles broad, which separates the two lakes from 
each other, and which is called Tinja or Tinsha. 

The river is navigable for boats of not more than two feet 
draft of water, its general depth is 6 feet, and its breadth 25 
yards ; but at the entrance into the Lake of Gebel Ishkel there 
are shallows, with a very rapid current, against which our boat 
had great difficulty in contending. 

Above the shallows there is a ferry, opposite the Marabout of 
Seedy A He Hassan, which is completely enveloped by a small 
grove of trees. This spot appears also to have been the site of 
an ancient town of some importance, as there are considerable 
remains on both sides of the ferry. The character of the ruins 
is that of a late Roman or middle-age date, and one ruin, partly 
standing, appears to have been a Christian church. 

Several detached ruins occur on the shore of both lakes, which 
appear to have been merely the fortified habitations of the landed 
proprietors, and are called Bourges by the Arabs ; but the 
natives have a tradition, that the ruins of a considerable town 
exist beneath the lake of Benzerta, at the point of Sbeah on the 
south shore, where there are some massive Roman walls on the 
beach and rocks under water for several yards out into the lake, 
that give probability to the tradition. 

The greatest depth of water in the Lake of Benzerta, is 8 fathoms, 
with an average of from 5 to 6 throughout. The channel by 
which it communicates with the sea is at its N.E. angle, and is 
about 4 miles in length, and half a mile broad, except near its 
mouth, where it is contracted into a narrow winding canal. In 
the wide channel, there is a depth of from four to seven fathoms, 
but m the intricate part between the fishery and the bar at the 
mouth of the canal, which in its windings is nearly a mile 
in length, there is from 2 to 10 feet water only. Across one part 
o the channel, there is a solid stone bridge of seven narrow 
arches, and again a little below it the channel is obstructed by 
rocks, said to be the foundation of another bridge. 
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The influx and reflux of the waters into the Lake of Benzerta 
appears^ from the report of the natives, to be in no way influenced 
by, or indicative of, a tidal rise and fall of the Mediterranean, but 
to be due to the winds and rains only. During the winter months 
the current flows almost constantly out, owing to the great supply 
of fresh water which the Lake of Benzerta receives from the upper 
lake ; an occasional rise of the sea above its usual standard during 
certain winds will then, for a short time, cause slack water, and 
sometimes a brief influx. During the summer months the 
streams which supply the fresh-water lake having become ex- 
hausted, the water ebbs and flows with every alternate rise and 
fall of the sea, which the daily change of land and sea-breeze 
produces. The water in this part of the lake is always clear, the 
matter brought down from the upper lake being deposited before 
it reaches the narrow outlet near the town. There is, conse- 
quently, no alluvial encroachment or filling up the mouth of the 
canal, which is important, in respect to any future attempt to 
deepen the channel, and open the lake as a harbour. The al- 
luvial deposition takes place principally near the mouth of the 
Finsha, and along the west shore of the lake, where there are 
extensive shallows and two low islands that have risen from this 
accumulation. Besides Benzerta, there are two large built vil- 
lages on the promontory of Schara, which was anciently the 
Hippos Prom. 

This promontory, as well as the district around Benzerta,. for 
three or four miles, is exceedingly fertile and beautiful, being 
laid out in large olive-groves, vineyards, open pasture and grain 
land, much resembling park scenery in England ; and the oil 
produced is said to be little inferior to Florence oil. There are 
few trees growing to the south of the promontory of Schara, the 
country being naked and unfenced, and occupied principally by 
the wandering tribes of Arabs who live in tents, there being only 
one built town in the whole district, viz., that of Mata or Mahta, 
which appeared to be nearly as large as Benzerta, and sur- 
rounded by low mud walls. 

The capabilities of the country do not however cease where the 
groves and the better sort of cultivation ceases; but, on the con- 
trary, a rich soil covers the whole face of the country, and the hill 
summits are as capable of producing corn as the plains ; neither 
is the country neglected, for this district around the lakes, and the 
valley of Mata is one of the most productive in grain in the 
regency. 

The pastoral Arabs of the interior discourage and destroy as 
much as they can all spontaneous vegetation, and keep the 
mountains as bare as possible, which is done from two motives. 

1 liey have thus the country comparatively free from wild animals. 
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and, having more available ground, they do not impoverish the 
soil by too frequent crops. The fields lie in fallow five or six 
years, and, of course, yield abundantly when tilled. 

Locusts . — During our stay in the upper lake we witnessed one 
of those extraordinary visitations by which the labour and hopes of 
a season are frequently in a few hours destroyed throughout 
entire districts in this part of the world. A flight of locusts, brought 
by a strong hot S.E. wind, came upon us thick as snowflakes, 
both filling the air and covering the ground for miles. Myriads 
were destroyed in the lakes, or swept irrresistibly into the sea. 
A flight of locusts is not, however, without its advantages to the 
natives, who esteem them as a great luxury when baked and dry. 
Large heaps were consequently exposed for sale in the markets of 
Tunis and Benzerta for some time after their visit. 

Hot Sjyrings . — At the eastern base of Gebel Ishkel there are 
four or five mineral springs, which are held in great repute for 
medicinal virtues by the natives, who resort to them almost daily, 
to bathe in small pools formed by hollowing out the sand round 
each jet which bubbles through the soil. These springs are salt, 
and of a temperature of about 110°; but the natives showed so 
much offence at our immersing our hands into the pools, that 
we were unable to ascertain it correctly. In every other respect 
we experienced the greatest civility from the native whose hut we 
chanced to fall in with, but the party of soldiers and fishermen 
from the town who were sent with us from Benzerta, frequently 
showed fear and mistrust when we were encamped on the shores 
of the upper lake, and represented the Arabs of that district as 
lawless and wild. 


XIII. — On the Mouths of the Jamoor River ^ Western Africa; 
being a Letter addressed by the Rev. John Clarke to the 
Rev. Joseph Angas, dated July 16, 1845: communicated by 
Mr. Angas. 

My last hasty scrawl was very imperfect, and in this I wish to 
give you further information, especially of the river Jamoor, whick 
has been supposed hitherto to be only a branch of the Came- 
roons. From recent observation, and from all the information 
we obtain here, we conclude it is a distinct river, having its course 
from the east of the Cameroons Mountain, and emptying itself 
^ at least four branches into the Bimbian and the Cameroons 
Creek, The following are the countries given ves through which 
sea;— 1st, Bavi ; 2nd, BalSm ; 3rd, Molalle; 
4th, Mbonjun; 5th, Molarigga ; 6th, Iflunggo; 7th, Baribo 
(southern mouth) ; 8th, Ebonjo, Ganjjii, and Bimbia (the 
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northern mouth). The branch running* past the site of old 
Munggo towns, enters the Bimbian Creek, between Bimbia and 
Cameroons ; and another branch, dangerous from the number of 
hippopotami found in it, enters the sea at the Cameroons. The 
map accompanying this will give you a better idea of its direction 
and bearings; and the notes taken by Captain Milbourn, Brother 
Merrick, and myself, may, to some extent, be useful in describing 
this river, and in correcting the common error into which Mr. 
Macqueen, Becroft, and others have fallen, in taking the Jamoor 
for a mouth only of the river Cameroons. On the 1st instant we 
ascended the Jamoor, entering it by the Munggo Creek. The 
following are our observations : — 

At 9.45 A.M., entered the Munggo Creek from the river 
Cameroons. 

At 10. 15 A.M., course N. by E., rate knots. Palm-trees 
and mangroves. 

At 10.30 A.M., course W. A creek on the left (this was our right 
in going up. The right-hand side of the river is that which would 
be so if descending it). The sides of the creek covered with mud. 

At 10.45 A.M., course N. and W.N.W. Width of creek, 
1080 feet to 1200 feet. A narrow creek on the left. Some 
flowering shrubs. 

At 11.5 A.M., Captain Martin’s creek on the right. Very 
narrow ; a few houses concealed among the mangroves, quarter 
of a mile from the creek. 

At 1 1. 15 A.M., course N. by W. Creek, 480 feet wide, ser- 
pentine, 300 feet at some places. 

At 11.30 A.M.. course N.VV. The creek seems deep ; but 
we have not taken soundings. 

At 11.33 A.M., Bomona Creek on the left side, its width about 
36 feet. This creek leads to a great oil country to the N.E. 
about Six hours distant from Cameroons. Have seen people 
from Bomona at Cameroons. 


At 11. 40 A. M., a large creek to the left, said to run a long 
way, but to no particular town or country. 

At 11.45 A.M., course S. A small creek on left side, landing 
opposite. 


At 12 noon, N .W. by W. Creek to left small. Creek narrow 
an winding. Course changing from S. to E. in every direction, 
or a 1 minutes. Sharp turnings, trees touching across, 
some trees }ing across the creek, got the canoe over them. At 
urmngs stem an stern of the canoe touching the mud on each 
A lo parrots seen, but no alligators. 

C ^ P W the Jamoor, near Baribo. The stretch 

ktl to the S. 

At U. 30 p.m., course N., two fishing-canocs came up, belong- 
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ing to towns above us on the left bank of the river ; the men 
were armed, but very friendly, and gave us some fish. They 
belong to ’Njo, or Limbetown, from which King Bell took three 
or four men to kill, after the death of his father, to show that he 
was no longer a boy, but able to rule ! 

At 12. 40 P.M., opposite ’Njo ; the name of the chief is Limbe. 
Course N.W. 

At 12. 50 P.M., Amba’s Creek on the left hand. 

At 1 P.M., Skaris’ town, course N.N.W. Tow^nsjoin — are both 
on the left side. Many people ran to look at us. Mangroves 
disappear ; sides of the river dry ; clayey soil ; reeds, grass, and 
trees of various sorts. Town 30 feet albove the level of the river; 
current against us four knots. 

At 1.15 P.M., course IV. 1.20. Branch to right dangerous 
from ’Ngobo. 

At 1. 30 P.M., course N.N.W. The tide does not seem to reach 
this height. 

At 1. 40 P.M., passed Babingga Creek on the left. E, 

At 1. 45 P.M., course N.W. by W. Current very strong. 

At 2 P.M., course N.W. A canoe from Munggo passed us 
rapidly. 

At 2. 15 P.M., course N.E. by N. A great change in the 
appearance of trees, &c. 

At 2. 26, course N.E. A large channel 280 fathoms wide, for 
three quarters of a mile. Passed the side of old Munggo towns, 
froni which the people were driven by King Agua, on the death 
of his father. A large branch of the river here running into the 
Bimbian and Cameroons Creeks. 

At 2. 30 P.M., course N.E. A large branch of the river leading 
to Ebonjji and to Bimbia. Ebonjji is about half way to Bimbia ; 
Munggo is about an equal distance from Bimbia and from Ca- 
meroons. An island above the branch leading to Muntrgo. 

At 2.40 P.M., reached the town of Bwamolumba*^(port of 
wood). The name of the chief Ebande. Had a kind reception. 

At 3 p.M. The second town down the Ebonjji branch is called 
Elumba a ’Mbengge. The name of the chief is Muni. He is 
about 80 years of age, and remembers that when very young a 
white trader visited his town to purchase goats, but was not al- 
kwed by the Cameroon traders to return. Over the river the 
Bakum kum and Budiman slaves live in a town called Munda a ba 
Kung ; they have a chief placed over them, called Eso a Malum 
Another slave-town, called Molangga, his own, the left side of 
the mam stream, opposite to the entrance to this branch. It is 
near to a large market, and not far from the town of the 
lamed necromancer, Esungepa. Molangga signifies a beam of a 
house. J he name of the chief of Molangga is Ekoloah. The 
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town of Esungepa is called Babingga ; he has many people under 
him, and exercises fearful power for evil, from Romby to Ma- 
limba ; and far into the interior. We saw the hemp-tree, a peculiar 
sort of palm, water-lilies, flowering trees of many descriptions ; and 
a shrub like the eglantine was very common. Maize and plan- 
tains grew by the sides of the river ; and near to these we saw, in 
many places, marks made by the numerous hippopotami in their 
struggles to gain the bank of the river, to feed by night on the 
maize and plantain leaves. The animal is here called ’Ngobo, 
and is killed for food by the natives. We saw many places like 
sheds, where slaves conceal themselves to shoot these creatures. 
The information we receive from the natives leads us to believe 
that the Jamoor is a longer river than the Cameroons, and that it 
is navigable for canoes for several days above Munggo. The 
Balum (Bakum ?) people were seen as visitors or traders in one of 
the districts through which Brother Merrick travelled when up 
the Cameroons Mountain, and Ebande said he could send us 
safely up the river as far as the Balum (Bakum?) country, which 
would take about two days’ paddling to reach it. This w ould give 
three days from Cameroons. Now, the Cameroons river, in its 
northern branch, runs but a short way above Abo, 15 hours’ pull 
from Cameroons, and, in its south-eastern branch, a little way 
above Wuri, about two days’ paddling from King Bell’s towm. 
The Jibarri and Bombarri people are at a very short distance 
from Cameroons. 


XIV.- — R(mte from Ghat to Taicdt, direct IV,, through the heart 
of the Great Desert or Sahara,"^ Communicated by Mr. James 
Richardson, 

This is a route of the Great Desert which never y^et has been 
travelled by the foot of Europeans or Christians. It passes, as 
stated above, direct W. through the heart of the Great Desert, 
consisting of SO days’ journey at a quick rate, and of 40 days at 
the ordinary rate ol caravan travelling. I am indebted for the 
information concerning its wells and stations, their respective dis- 
tances, and its general geological features, to a Tavvat j\Ioor 
(assisted by a Shenl of Ghat), whose acquaintance I made at that 
oas.s. and who periodically travels this route, under a safe-conduct 
of fawarik.l for the purposes of commerce. This is now not 


I I.lnral SahAra, signifies a desert level or plain.— F. S. 

rat kih orTunkah.tbe name of a Berber tribe, spelt by 
^ ’ 1 'i> ^ '^commonly pronouncetl as gin get, gain, l)V the 

Arabs and l.erl)er3 : hence Bruce called Ininself Yagoubi e Va k6b.— F.'S. 
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only the route of a considerable commerce between the western 
and eastern regions of the Sahara, but also that by which goods 
are conveyed from Sudan to Timbuktu, those along the banks 
of the Niger being more insecure, if not impracticable. Now 
and then, a few solitary travellers make their *way on the banks 
and on the tributaries to the Niger, but hundreds 'of camehloads 
of blue and black glazed cotton goods are brought this way via 
A'hir,* Ghat and Sorat, although making a circuit of some four 
months’ journey, while that by the Niger is scarcely a month — 
a proof of how great must be the danger of the routes on the 
Niger. But even this route by the Great Desert is by no means 
a perfectly safe one, being at times infested by the Shdnhats^ and 
Tawariki Berbers. Of course no European could travel this 
route unless under the protection of, and accompanied by, a 
powerful Tawarik Sheikh. I shall mention more at large the 
geological features of the route, after having enumerated the 
stations and the wells from the oasis of Ghat to that of Tawat. 

1st Station, Feiwdt , — One day’s journey. A small oasis with 
many wells. A little sand, but mostly rocky ground. For 12 
days, indeed, the route from Ghat to Tawat is rocky; masses 
and groups of rocks and mountainous ridges, and some of the 
mountains are of great altitudes, at the base of which gush forth 
innumerable streams, as if touched by the rod of Moses ; often 
joining together and forming perennial streams in the heart of this 
great thirsty wilderness. Many Tawariki families are located at 
this station. 

2nd, Eldu , — Two days and a half. The Arabs frequently 
speak of the distances, two days and arrive on the third day 
or “three days and arrive on fourth day;” that is, two days 
and a half, or three days and a half, or thereabouts. A running 
stream both in summer and winter, rocky country, and high 
mountains. Abundant small herbage for camels. 

3rd, Aghakaneira, Two days. A perennial stream at the 
base of lofty mountains. A district densely populated by Tawa- 
rik. ‘ ^ 


4th. Asjane'iican .\ — Two days. A continuous stream, as in the 
foregoing station. A great quantity of herbage, but no trees. 
All inhabited ; flocks and droves of camels. 

5th, Zarzuwah , — Running streams and country, as the pre- 
ceding. One day s journey, * 


* maps Hair, qu. Kahir of Ibii Batutah, p. 242 — F S 

Leo A o by Jaubert, i. 255 ; 

im in 620 ; WurglaVShaw’. Travels 

Inth^m.?fvp^ h Algeria, near Suf. They are nominally nnder the French. 

with a w • **‘’'L*’*'’*’o**"« a'* words lieginning with' an a or aleph as if they began 
with a y. But 1 have generally preserved the correct spelling. ' * 
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6th, Tarseit , — Two days. Many wells at the base of hi^h 
mountains. District not inhabited, but visited at all times by 
Tawdrik for watering their flocks. 

7th, Afard , — One day and a half. Springs. Tawarik popu- 
lation with flocks and camels. Tents and haskesh or “ herbage ” 
houses. These houses are mostly of a round form, with a sort 
of court -yard surrounding them fenced with the same material. 
At Ghat these haskesh houses are made of palm-branches. 

8th, Halkam . — Three days and a half. Sand, and water under 
it, but brackish. It frequently happens in the Great Desert that 
the water under the surface of sand is salt, though there are many 
exceptions. This is a rendezvous of numerous troops of banditti, 
but of the Tawarik of Tawat and Timbuktu, whose nominal 
sovereign is Bossa. Hereabouts begin the districts of these 
Tawarik or those of Hakkdr, the Tawarik of Ghat being called 
Azkdr.^ The Ghat Tawarick are much more polite in their 
manners, and more acquainted with Christians, than those of 
Tawat and Timbuktu. But the Tawarik of Ahir and Aghades 
[Audaghost] are equally affable with those of Ghat, and as soft 
in their manners as the inhabitants of Sudan, whose territories 
join, and are thus mutually influenced. 

9th, Teikarat . — Four days. A large stream or river of perpe- 
tually running water. District thickly inhabited by Tawarik, and 
numerous flocks and herds of camels. Large trees and abun 
dant herbage. 

10th, Intafusa . — One day. A well in a valley sometimes 
visited by Tawarik shepherds and herdsmen. This is the site 
of a great number of remarkable ancient tombs, of most rude 
construction, some being only large piles of stones ; showing, 
that a considerable population was once located in this place. 

Jlth, Amkeidah . — Three days. One large and inexhaustible 
spring. Many Tawdrik located about, but nevertheless fre- 
quented by Tawariki and Shanbat banditti. Sand mountains 
in vast groups and masses to the W., and a deep broad valley in 
the E., from whose desert bosom a fine spring of water gushes 
forth. Herbage in abundance. 

12th, Amhagh . — Two days. A well, ridges of mountains, and 
a few Taw arik inhabitants. 

13th, Ghdras , — Two days. A w^ell at the foot of lofty moun- 
tains, situate in a broad valley, and around abundance of herb- 
age and shrubs. 


those of Ghat, have Shafu fur their present sultan; 
is rom ’ ^ T ^ ^ 1 under Bossa, a man of gigantic stature. Azkar 

Fi;‘V«!iFrs 
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14ih, Tuwankanel — One day. Several wells in a valley, and 
flocks and herds of camels feeding*. 

15th, Amsarah . — Two days and a half. A well and a little 
sand scattered around. 

16th, Ahadaghdh . — Two days and a half. An immense spring 
of water, besides two other wells. Two or three date^palms^ 
and herbage of all kinds thick and abounding. In the neigh> 
bouring heights palms and vines flourish. But few inhabitants. 

17th, Tuwanghakdn . — Two days. Many wells, palm-woods 
and herbage in abundance, but no inhabitants. This is the first 
country of Tawat, which consists of an almost innumerable ccm- 
gregated group of small oases, like so many islets in the Pacific, 
besides two or three large towns. Country undulating. 

18th, Ghdhah . — Two days and a half. Many wells and herb- 
age. The country a vast expanse of plains. No inhabitants. 

19tb, 'Ain Saldh . — One day. A town and principal district of 
Taw^t, consisting of small villages and scattered houses. The 
soil is mostly sandy ; sand hillocks and flat earthy surface. Here 
are forests of date-palms, all sorts of grain, flocks of sheep and 
goats, horses and camels, but no bullocks. The inhabitants are 
precisely of the same character as those of the town and oasis 
of Ghat, Moors, or a mongrel race of Arabs, Tawarik, and Ne- 
groes, and dress in the same way, with the black cotton turbans 
or head-wrapper covering the forehead and all the lower part 
of the face. This style of wrapping up the head has been bor- 
rowed from the singular and immemorial customs of the Tawarik. 

The geological features of this route across the second* region 
of the Sahara are a remarkable contradiction of the vulgar error 
of representing the Great Desert to be “ an ocean of sand," moving 
and tossed into billows by every wind which sweeps its desolate 
bosom, for we here find masses and groups of rocks coverin*^ 
almost the entire route, and ranges of mountains bounding it in 
all directions. In one place only is there a range or group of 
sand-hills. The water is most abundant, and generally good. 
The wells also are at no great distance from each other, the 
longest distance of a station not being more than four short days. 
Indeed, a Tawiriki mounted upon his swift-footed Mahri\ 


* The author says “ central region” of the Sahra ; this, however, is a mistake. Leo 
^ that country, has pointed out its natural divisions very accurately* 

irc Region, he says (pp. 4, 8), is Barbary. % Next to it U Numidia, 

or adu-l-jend (in our older maps Biledulgerid), i. e. the land of dates. 3. Libya, 
called by the Arabs Sahra (Sarra, p. 5), extending westwards from El Wahat (EW 
cdtum p. 6) to the ocean ; and, lastly, El Sudan, the land of the Negroes (p. 6)..~F.S. 
A and origin of this word are doubtful. It is probably Berber and not 

(Marokos, p. 249) spells it Meheri, and says it is equivalent to the 
^ A Arabic) Hajin ; hajan (hajeii in Barbary) also signifies a very swift 

3 I p.39): The 

word appears to be unknown to the Arabs.— F. S. j ^ 
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would go over this ground in less than two days. There is like- 
wise frequent rain in this route, owing probably to the height 
and character of the mountains, which attract the clouds and con- 
dense them into rain. Frequently storms of wind and clouds 
burthened with rain pass over the Great Desert, but the flat bare 
surface and low ridges of mountains present no sufficient objects 
to attract the clouds and bring down the waters upon the thirsty 
bosom of the earth. These mountainous districts also greatly 
modify the heat, and I am told by Moors who have traversed 
them that it is positively cold the greater part of the year, that is 
to say, it is not burning hot as in other parts of the desert. How- 
ever, it does not appear, owing to the rocky soil, that cultivation 
is at all considerable. The springs furnish man and his flocks 
and herds with water, and the rains and dews cause abundant 
herbage to break forth through the interstices of the rocky ground 
and to cover the face of the valleys ; but there is little clear or goo<l 
soil for the cultivation of corn except on the banks of one or two 
of the larger streams. Near Ghat there are seven streams, on 
the banks of which corn is cultivated. 

The Moors pretend that coals are found in this route, but were 
coals ever so abundant they could never pay the expense of car- 
riage to the coast. Of other minerals I have »heard nothing. 

Should this be published, it might serve as a rough outline for 
any European traveller who should have courage enough to 
undertake the perilous journey. 


See Clapperton’s Travels, p. li. — F. S. 
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XV Barometric and Thermometric Measurements of Heights in 

Horth America, By Captain J. H. Lefroy, Royal Artillery, 
Director of the Magnetic Observatory at Toronto. 

The observations described in the following pages were made 
during the execution of a Magnetical Survey of parts of the inte- 
rior of North America. As this object required that the author 
should travel extensively throughout Canada, and the territory 
of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company, it appeared desirable that 
he should combine barometric and other observations with it, 
when practicable. For this purpose he was provided with two of 
Newman’s portable barometers with iron cisterns, which were 
carefully compared with the standard barometer of the observa- 
tory at Toronto before leaving it. The following table contains 
the results of the comparison, together with the constants given 
by the maker : — 

Barotn. 119. Neutral Point 28*816 Barom. 33. Neuti^ Point 29*922 
Capacity . Capacity • 

Capillarity 0*016 Capillarity -p 0*046 

Temperature , 60° Temperature • 68° 

Comparison • — 0*063 Comparison 0*036 

And these data have been used in correcting all the observed 
readings of the instruments. 

The principal series to be described commenced in April 1843 ; 
but some observations had been previously made at Bond Lake, 
a small body of water near the height of land between Lake On- 
tario and Lake Huron, At Lake Simcoe and at Lake Huron, 
the data are given below, the results were — 

1. — 2 July, 1841. Lake Simcoe above Lake Ontario, by observations at Hoi- Ft, 

land Landing, made by Lieut, Younghusband • . * 498 

2. — 24 Jan. 1843. Lake Simcoe, above Lake Outario, by observations at Bar- 

rier, made by Lieut. Lefroy, R.A. • . • • « 497 

3^ — 23 Jan. 1843. Bond Lake above Lake Ontario , • . 783 

4. — 26 Jan. 1843. Lake Huron above Lake Ontario, by observations at Pec^ 

tanguisheue ••.•••• 365 

Table II. 




Station. 

Toronto. 

Diff. 

! 

Level. 

Kedn, 
to the 

Above 

Lake 

Date. 

Upper Station. 

Corrd. 

Barom. 

Air. 

; Oorrd. 

Barom. 

Air. 

Water 

I^evel. 

On- 

tario. 

2 July, 1841 . 

Holland Landing, Lake 

Inches. 

29-396 

& 

Inches. 

29*828 

o 

68 

Feet. 

412 

Feet. 

22 

Feet. 

19S 

• Jan. 1843, . | 

Simcoe. 

Barrier on ditto .... 

28*870 

28 

29*328 

1 

29 

409 

20 

497 

23 Jan. „ 

Bond Lake ...... 

28*220 

33 

29*129 1 

35 

833 

50 

783 

26 Jan. ». j 

penetanguishene . , . 

29*540 

20 

29*842 

17 

258 1 

1 i 

365 


The cistern of the barometer in the Observatory at Toronto is 108 feet 
above the mean level of Lake Ontario ; the level of the lake itself varies 
about 5 feet in different years. 


♦ This date in the MS. could not be made out.— K d. 













Au^.TnACT of Bahomktric Observations made on the Route to Lake La Pluie. 
All Ohservatlon leduced to a temperature of 32*". 
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Abstract of Barometric Observations — continued. 
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Abstract of narometuc Observations— 
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33 was broken on bie 
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The woodwork of llie Barometer became swollen to such a degree after a night in which it was eximed to the wet, that rlie brass guard at the 
cisfem-end was burst, and thesliade at the otJjer end became immoveable, no observations were made until June 2nd, 



Bannuerric Ob>etvatlonS*-cw//<VW.— AH witli No. 119. 
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P£*cliarge of the 1 50 r.M. j 28*860 54* 28*800 

large Oag-stoiiei 55 1 *855 54* *804 

2 0 *858 54* *807 



None at Toronto, 









































Barometric Obaervations— All with No. 119 
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Observations made during the Voyage of 1843. 

The barometers were suspended whenever a halt of sufficient 
duration was made ; and the difference of elevation of each station 
above the Observatory at Toronto has been calculated by employ- 
ing the nearest hourly observations made there^ or sometimes the 
mean between two consecutive readings, as a corresponding obser- 
vation. This method appeared preferable to that of reducing 
each observation to the mean barometric pressure at the level of 
the sea, although it is evident, on a comparison with the meteoro- 
logical journal at Toronto, that, in some cases, very different 
states of the weather prevailed in the two localities. The eleva- 
tion above the sea is found by adding the approximate elevation 
oi the observatory, viz. 432' feet, to each difference of level. As 
a further correction, although in most instances insignificant, the 
approximate height of the cistern of the barometer above the 
water-level is entered in an adjoining column. 

The mean height of the barometer at Toronto is 29*620 inches. 

On referring to the observations on Lake Huron, it appears 
that the extremes of the differences of level by six comparisons, 
differ to the amount of 51 feet. The mean of the whole gives an 
elevation of 551 feet above the sea, being 55 feet less than that 
deduced by the observations of 1841 and 3 (ante), and 43 feet 
less than the elevation assigned on the maps of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society. The greatest difference occurs on the 16th of 
May, when a violent westerly gale prevailed on Lake Huron, 
during which the barometer rose, between 1 and 6 p.m, at that 
station, 0*144 inch. While at Toronto, where the same gale 
prevailed to a much less degree, it rose only 0 092 inch during 
the same period. The barometer, therefore, was relatively 
higher at Lake Huron than at Toronto, and the difference of 
elevation is too small. The distance between the stations is about 
300 miles. If we omit this comparison, the mean elevation is 
5f)0 feet, which is 45 feet less than the elevation found before. 
The extremes of the remaining five observations, however, differ 
to the amount of about 22 feet only. 

On Lake Superior, at which from its greater distance from 
Toronto, and its different local influences, a less degree of corre- 
spondence in atmospheric condition might be anticipated than we 
Lake Huron, the discordances in the resulting- 
differences of level are much greater, amounting to 288 feet in 12 
observations. The barometric range observed in the 8 days of 
^^mpaiison was 0*826 on Lake Superior, and 0*611 at Toronto. 

le range of the barometer is generally below the mean at both 
stations during this period, the weather having been wet and un- 
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settled for several dajs> but to a much greater degree on Lake 
Superior than at Toronto ; the minimum pressure occurs on the 
same day (22nd of May) in both localities ; but between this 
minimum and the last day of observation (the 26th of May), the 
barometer rises 0*297 at Toronto, and only OTIO on Lake Supe- 
rior ; hence it was relatively lower at the latter station, and the 
mean elevations deduced from the observations of .the last three 
days is decidedly too great. It is 769 feet ; the remaining 9 com- 
parisons giving a mean of 643 feet. This quantity is 16 feet 
more than the received elevation, and makes Lake Superior 83 
feet above Lake Huron instead of 33 feet, which is the difference 
of level shown by the same authority. 

On referring to the observations taken along tbe route from 
Lake Superior to Lake la Pluie, they exhibit a tolerably regular 
progression, indicating an ascent from the above elevation of 
about 650 feet to an elevation of about 1500 feet, at which are 
found the principal sources of the waters that flow, in opposite 
directions, into the St. Lawrence and into Lake Winnipeg. The 
discordances indicate an uncertainty in individual observations of 
from 1 00 to 200 feet. 

The barometer was unfortunately broken on the River la Pluie, 
and the series there terminates. 


On Thermomdric Measurements of Heights in the Hudson's Bay 

Territory. 

The following tables contain the observations of the temperature 
of boiling water made at various stations, and a comparison, at 
some of them, of the elevations deduced with the elevation result- 
ing from the foregoing barometric observations. The data em- 
ployed for the computation are those giv'en by Lieut.-Colonei 
Sykes, Trans, of Royal Geogr. Soc., Yol. VIII. 

One thermometer only, marked M, was employed from Lake 
Superior to Hudson’s Bay. It was graduated at a pressure of 
29*450 inches, as marked on it by the maker, which would make 
tile boding point at tbe moan pressure of 29*980 inches, to be 
212 *91, instead of 2 1*2'’ *00, if we allow a difference of — 1“*0 
in the boiling point for --0*58 inch of pressure. It was boiled 
again on the 25-6th July, 1843, at York Factory in Hudson’s 
Bay, when the boiling point was found to be 2] 3 * 37, the pressure 
being unkriown ; and it was boiled at Toronto, after its return 
from the Xonh, but not until the lapse of a year, viz., in Decem- 
ber, lb 15, The Fables I. and 11. exhibit the result of several 
oiscrvalions made at Toronto under various circumstances of 
atmospheric pressure and temperature. 
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Each observed boiling point is reduced to a mean pressure of 
29" *620 on the assumption of a difference of ^ P*0 in the boils 
pointj for a difference of ^ 0 * 58 inch in the pressure. The ele- 
vation of the Observatory above the ocean is 432 feet nearly, and 
if we allow a difference of l°‘0 for 509 feet of elevation, the cor- 
rection to reduce the observations to the zero plane, or level of 
the ocean, will be _+ 0^*67. 

Abstract of Observations of the Bolling Point at Toronto- 

Table L 


1 

date, j 

Barometer 

Collected. 

Air. 

OI)ser\.itions 
on Boilmj; 
Point. 

Correction 

+ 

Reduced to 
mean 
Fres=nie. 

Reduced to 
Zero plane. 

1 

' 






Dec. 

1 ; 

29*563 

21-4 

2I3°33 

•10 

2 la"- 43 


7 7 

10 i 

•6U 

15-9 

13-33 

•01 

13-34 


7 7 

13 1 

30*181 

19*4 

14-50 

-.*97 

13-53 


, , 

13 : 

•ono 

28*8 

11-25 

^•67 

13*58 



13 _ 

29*519 

j 33-3 

i 13*28 

*17 

i 13-45 



j 

29-778 1 

1 23*7 

13-74 


213-47 

214-U 

y j 

16 , 

29-072 

27*0 

213-60 

-•09 

213-51 


, , 

41 ' 

-010 , 

32*3 

13 36 

•02 

13-38 


7 7 

18 1 

*400 

33'6 

13-18 

•38 

13*56 


7 7 

19 ( 

•372 I 

11*0 

13-01 

*43 1 

13-44 


7 J 

20 j 

•716 1 

10*3 j 

13-88 

~*I2 1 

13-76 



1 

1 

29-554 1 

1 ! 

213-41 

j 

213*53 1 

214-20 

7 7 

22 i 

29*607 

12*4 

213-69 ! 

•02 ‘ 

213*67 


, , 

23 1 

•872 

17*7 

14*37 

— ■44 

13-93 


7 7 

21 

•986 

19*4 

14*46 

— 63 

13-83 


y y 

26 1 

1 30-018 

15-0 

14*84 

— *69 

14-15* 


7 7 

29 1 

29-427 

34*4 

13*10 

•33 

13*43 


? ) 

30 j 

1 -615 

27-9 

t_ 

13*69 

•01 

13-70 



1 

1 29-754 

1 2M 

214-03 


2I3«71 

214*38 

, , 

31 

1 30-008 

11-6 

214*54 

-^'G7 

213- 87 


Jan.lStu \ 

29*638 

31-2 

13-70 

— •05 . 

13-65 


y > 

2 

1 28-872 

37-6 

11*97 

1-29 

13-26 


7 ) 

3 

^ 29*413 

31*6 

13-50 

•30 

13*80 


y y 

5 

1 -748 

29 9 

14-02 

— •2-2 

13-80 


7 7 

6 

1 30-032 

I 

1 31-8 

14-51 

_..7l 

13-80 



j 

1 29*623 

2S-9 

213*71 


213-70 

214-37 


the i IS lejecreu : it was considerabJy in excess of 

notice ^ ^ of m/rcnry, which 

Toronto is 1*65 inch, by an average of five years ('1S39 

%ime owUV-n contains a range of 1*31 inch, and the 

for following Table II., in the order of pressure, 

for the purpose of illusUahng the correspoo deuce of Pressure and Boiling PoinL 
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Table IL 


DATE. j 

Bciromoter 

Corrfcteil. 

Air. 

Obsenatioas 
on Iknling 
Point. 

Correction 

+ 

Reduced to 
mean 
Pressure. 

Reduced to 
Zero I’lane. 








J.um.iry 2 , 

2a -872 

37-6 

2lf-97 

1*29 

213''*27 


I )<■<■. !«♦ , 

20 372 

11-0 

13-01 

0-43 

13-44 


,, !'> ' 

' 100 

33-6 

13-18 

•38 

13 -.56 


, , 21) 

.427 

31-4 

13*10 

•33 

13-43 


.I.uiu.iry 3 

• 143 

31-6 

13-50 

•30 

13-80 



20-303 

29-6 

212-95 

1 213-49 

214- 15 

Dt'c. 1.3 

29- 519 

33-3 

213-28 

•17 

213-45 


1 

-563 

21-4 

13-33 

•10 

13-43 


. , 22 

-607 

12-4 

13*19 

*02 

13-67 


n 

•GIO 

32*3 

13-36 

•02 

13-38 


, . 10 

•614 

15 • 9 

13-33 

•01 

13-34 



29 -583 

23-1 

213-40 


213-45 

214-12 

i 

, , 30 

20-615 

27-0 

213-69 

•01 

213-70 


.I.Ul. 1 

•(>3S 

1 31-2 

13*70 

— •05 

13-65 


D.r. !<; 

■ 1)72 

j 27-0 

13'60 

•09 

13-51 


, , 20 

*716 

10*3 

13*S8 

•12 

13-76 


.f.in. T) 

•7 IS i 

20-0 

U-02 

•22 

13-80 


l)tT 2J 

•872 

1 17 7 

14*37 

•44 

13-93 



20-710 

24-0 

213-sS 

213*72 

214-39 

Dor, 21 

20 • osr, 

' 10-4 

214-46 

•63 

213-53 


,, 31 

30-OOS 

: 1 r (i 

U-54 

•67 

13-87 


M 

•009 

2^^ 8 

14-25 

•67 

13-58 


. , 20 

•ois 

' 13-0 

14*S4 

-•69 

14-15 


J in. 0 

•032 

31-S 

14*51 

*71 

13-80 


Dr, . 12 

1S4 

10-1 

14-50 

•97 

13-53 



30*014 

C“1 

214-15 

213-72 

214*39 


rho thornionietrr was boiled in a copper vessel_, in snow water, 
c IK' bcHii:^ taken to allow a full escape to the steam through holes 
m the covering. 


'Faking the mean of the first ten observations in Table I., viz., 
21 1-17 lor the boiling point at the level of the sea, we have the 
loliowin^ determinations : — 


Ry the maker, (late unknown . . 212*91 at bar. 29*980 

At V,rkUctory,July,_lS43 . . . 213-57 ,, unknown. 

At Toronto, Doc. li^4a .... 214' 17 ,, 29*980 

Cli ,11 U 1111110.111112: 11 rise in the zero of the thermometer similar to 
wh-it h.-is boon frcqurntly remarked in the zeros of air thermo- 
meters I l.ritish Assoc. Kepint, lS- 10 , p. 40 ), and the samecir- 
f uii..~l.iiii e TjijH'.irs in the series of observations m.adc at Toronto. 
"Iieie the ,4 the hast five days exhibits a rise of a quarter of 

a .lrirr,'e I' 2 1 alune th it uf tlm fust five davs. 
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in the Hudsons Bay Territory. 

It is evident from Table II., that for the determination of mo- 
derate elevations, such as those of the great fresh- water basins, and 
dividing ridges or heights of land, in the interior of the North 
American continent, but little confidence can be placed in any 
individual results. Observations, to be of value, must be repeated 
in every variety of weather and of atmospheric condition. The 
barometric range at Toronto is nearly equal to the whole difference 
of pressure corresponding to the elevation of the great height of 
land which forms the northern boundary of the valley of the Mis- 
souri, and which divides the streams which flow into that river 
and the St. Lawrence from those which fall into Hudson’s Lay. 
Nor IS aiivthing gained by a multiplication of thermometers. 
Tiic effect of uncertainty in the observ^ation, or the zero, is incon- 
siderable compared with that which arises from uncertainty in the 
barometric pressure. j\ either, again, is there much advantage in 
corresponding observations of the barometer, unless the mean 
barometric pressure on the spot is known, or comparative ob- 
servations arc made at a known station not very distant. At the 
present time the mean pressure is not known at any spot north of 
Lake Superior. 

From the great difficulty attending the safe transportation of ba- 
rometers in long journeys in the interior, the use of thermometers 
is much more convenient to travellers; and, in 1836, several of 
these instruments were sent into the country by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, at the instance of Sir John Richardson, two of 
winch were employed by the writer, together with the thermome- 
ter M described above. As they were broken before reaching 
Canada, no opportunity was afforded of verifying their boiling 
]>oints. 

The general elevation of a region is, however, a physical fact of 
so much importance, as modifying the circumstances of produc- 
tion and climate depending upon its geographical position, and 
with reference to the great normal plane of the ocean, of so much 
interest in a geological point of view, that imperfect observations 
in a country where so few have been made may not be without 
interest. Those made on the magnetic survey are scarcely nume- 
rous enough to give the mean temperature of the boiling point 
in the districts in which they were made; but they are ge- 
nerally accompanied by a slight notice of the weather, as a 
guide to the probable siyn, either -p or — , of the error in the 
height deduced. 

The atmospheric pressure at Toronto is liable, as has been 
stated, to an e.vtreme vaiiation of 1 -65 inch. In order, however, 
to obtain an approximation to the probable difference of any 
single observation from the mean, the ^‘probable error’' has been 

VOL. XV u 
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calculated for the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p,m. of the months of 
December, 1843, and July, 1844, by the formula, 

_ 0-4549: 

” n (ji ^ 

Where S (a: — a)*' the sum of the squares of the quantities 
found by subtracting the mean pressure for the month (a) at 
each of these hours, from the readings at the same hour on 
successive days {x). The probable error of each separate reading 
is = E \/n, and has the following values : — 

Inch, 

December, 9 a.m. . 0-141 

,, 3 p.m. . 0-141 

July, 9 a.m. • 0*105 

,, 3 p.M. . 0-091 

The value of the difference in pressure is here given in feet of 
elevation, and it appears that fluctuations in the barometric pressure 
cause a probable error of about 60 feet in any single altitude de- 
duced from the temperature of boiling water at Toronto; the 
possible error, or the greatest error which can arise under ex- 
tremes of pressure being about 700 feet. The probable error 
deduced from the series in Tables 1. and II., which exhibits a 
range of barometric pressure somewhat greater than usual in the 
same number of observations, is 0- 206 inch, equivalent to 105 
feet. 

In the travelling observ*ations of the boiling point, the water of 
the nearest lake or river was always employed, usually containing 
calcareous matter, which gradually formed a thin deposit on the 
bulb and scale ot the thermometer. It appeared, however, by 
observation at Toronto, that the presence of this coating made no 
sensible difference in the boiling point, nor did it appear to make 
a sensible difference whether snow water or hard water were 
employed. 

Neglecting the \*alue of the boiling point at the mean pressure, 
deduced from the graduation by the maker, of which the date 
IS unknown, it is assumed in the following calculations, that the 
<>bscrvauon at \ ork Factory gave the boding point at the level of 
the sea. at that date; and the rise of 0 *80 indicated bv the sub- 
serjuent observations at Toronto took place while the instrument 
was in use, viz., from July, 1843, to October, 1844, which allows 
a rise ot -P 0 0.>4 a month, and the observed boiling points have 
been corrected accordingly. 

The other thermometers N and O, which were obtained at 
York i'actorv an<l Norway House, were also boiled at the level 


= 15 feet of elevation. 
= 15 
= 53 
= 46 


9 9 
> > 
> 5 
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of tlie oceaii, at the former stations for comparison with thermo- 


meter M. The observed boiling 

points w^ere- 

— 



M 

N 

O 

Air. 

July 25th 

213-23 

212*06 

211-65 

SO- 

„ 26th 

213*51 

212*36 

211-79 

SO* 


213-37 

212-21 

211-72 



The thermometer marked N continued in use until May, 1844, 
when it was found to be broken, and the thermometer O until 
October, 1844, when it was also broken. 

The following Table III. contains the differences in the boil- 
ing points observed with the three instruments, and serves to 
show whether the zero correction of N and O underwent a gra- 
dual change similar to that of N. 


Table III. 


DATE. 

M-N 

M-O 

N-O 

1 

DATE. 

M-N 

1 M-O 

N-0 

DATE. 

M-N 

DATE, i 

1 

! M-N 

184a. 

0 



18-13. 


1 

0 

1844. 


1844. 


July 25 

1'17 

1*58 

0*41 

Oct. 2 

1*14 

1 1-51 

0-37 

M ly 4 

1*02 

Aug. 3 

i-1o 

„ 2G 

1*15 

1-72 

0*57 

Nov. 1 

1*21 

1*43 

0*22 

» 26 

1*15 

6 

1*00 

Au". 5 

1*0G 

1*41 

0-35 

10 

1*04 

1-23 

0*19 

30 

1*03 

12 

1*21 

.. 13 

ru4 

1*51 

0*47 

Dec. 2 

1*Uj 

1*29 

0*24 

June 2 

MO 

14 

1*25 

» 24 


1*50 

U-54 

1844. 




„ 8 

f 0*98 

.. 19 

MG 

„ 2<J 




Jan. 4 

1*03 

1*42 

0-39 

„ 15 

0*81 

1. 30 1 

0*97 

9 

0‘99 

1*50 

0*51 

Feb. 2 

1*07 

1*3G 

0*29 

21 1 

1*13 

Sept. 12 1 

1*08 

„ 13 , 

1 ’15 

1*47 

0*32 

Mar. 4 

1*19 

1*43 

0*24 

.. 24 

1*21 

„ 14 

1*10 

16 

1*08 

1 *45 

0*37 

.. 13 

1*24 

1 45 

0*21 

July 2 : 

1*30 

„ 16 

M4 

bis IG 

0 97 

1*41 

0*44 

.. 18 

1*00 

1-25 

0*24 

26 ! 

1-01 

Oct. 7 

1*33 

„ IT 


1 *51 

0*48 

April 3 

I'OG 

; 1*33 

0*27 

.. 30 1 

MO 

.> 14 

1*16 


1 







Aug. 1 

1*09 

» 17 , 

1*20 



5*05 

4-46 


11 -03 

13*70 

2*66 


12 95 


13*70 


1*03 

1-50 

0*45 


1*10 

1 1*37 

0*26 


1*07 


1*14 


The difference between thermometers M and N increases to a 
slight amount, indicating that the zero of M rose more rapidly 
than that of N. The difference between M and O diminishes, as 
does that between N and O, both circumstances indicatino* that 
tlie zero of O rose more rapidly than that of either of the others. 
As, however, the greatest variation in the relative zero correction 
IS but 0 *45 — ^ =0°‘19, which is insignificant compared 

with uncertainty arising from the difference of pressure, the same 
uniform rate of increase has been allowed for all, and the true 
boiling point for each observation is obtained by applvino* the 
correction ^ 


(1^*37 + 0^ 054, 72.) 

to the observed boiling point, after correcting N and O to the 
standard, by applying the mean differences of M — O, for each 

u 2 
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of the periods in the above table \ n is the interval in months 
from the 26lh July, 1843. 


Table IV. 


Observations of the Boiling Point made at Barometric Stations. 




4 

Boil'iiy 

Point. 

Llevatlon, 

Date. 

^ station. 









j 





Obs. 

Ci^rr. 

Obs. 

C'oir 

IH4'X 





Feet. 

Feet. 

Jiuic 2 

Mount. liu Port' j 







iiije, the lower > 
end 1 

42 

212-41 

2U-94 

4S8 

496 

.. 3 


54 


210-14 

945 

985 

?> 3 

Jon! vti’s Post. 

i 47 , 

2il 29 : 

2iO 92 : 

980 

1016 

» », 

1 Pr'iirif Porta^^e . 

55 

211-29 

209-92 

980 

1027 

.. 6 

i Satannah Port* 

57 

211 -48 ! 

210-11 ' 

965 

1015 

1 

13 1 

L. la Phiie J 

52 

211-38 

210*01 

lOlG 

1059 

„ 15 

Ditto at Fort 
Frances 

59 

211-51 

210 14 

950 

1004 









Bar. 

Corr. 

Bar. 

Kiev. 

WEATHER. 

0 

Feet. 


29-161 

851 

Raining. 

28 -SOT ' 

995 

Clear .md fine. 

28-623 

1115 

Fine. 

28-390 

1361 

Fjne. 

ni»h w.N.w. 

28-501 

14o2 

1 wind. Uuset- 
\ tied. 

{ Unsi Uled and 

28*602 

1049 

t stormy. 

23 * 657 

1230 

Decidedly \'ct. 


The Mountain Portage is the first arrived at after leaving Lake 
Superior. The barometric elevation deduced for it, which is 
-21 feet above that of Lake Superior, is probably too great, but 
tliat deduced from the temperature of boiling water is probably 
150 or 200 feet too little. The thermometer was not supported 
above the bottom of tke vessel until the observation at the Savan- 
nah Portage. 

The next Table V. contains the observations made with three 
thermometers, boiled at the same time in a vessel arranged to 
contain them. The series commences at York Factory, where 1 
obtained tlie thermometer marked O by the favour of Mr. Har- 
grave, the gentleman in charge of that establishment. For the 
other, marked N, 1 was indebted to INIr. D. Ross, the gentleman 
in charge of the establishment at Norway House. Both instru- 
ments, as has been stated above, were sent out by the Geogra- 
phical Society, to be used by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Poinpany in their extensii e journeys over the interior of the North 
American continent. 
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Lesser Sla\ e Lake , , 50 210*91209*81 208 87 208*92 ., 208*90 1G36 1090 Calm, fine, after continued wet. 

,, 50 210*19209*19 .. 208*14208*29 208*21 1937 2008 Fine, wind light \^^ 
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The foregoing observations assign to Lake Winnipeg an eleva- 
tion of 700 feet above the ocean, if we include with those of 1841 
a single day’s observation in 1843, but if that observation is 
omitted, an elevation of 886 feet. The Painted Stone Portage is 
at the head of a sluggish stream falling into that lake, and at the 
summit of a secondary ridge, or height of land, which divides the 
minor slrcains falling into Lake Winnipeg from those which fall 
directly into Hudson’s Bay. Its elevation, then, must be some- 
what greater than that of the lake, and the value deduced from 
the single observation made there, from 400 to 500 feet too low. 
The elevation of the Saskatchaw an at Cumberland House, by the 
mean of two observations, is 905 feet, which is quite accordant 
with the observations on Lake Winnipeg, and supports the gene- 
ral conclusion that the elevation of the latter is about 800 feet. 

The next imp()rtant point is the Frog Portage. The bed of 
the Churchill or English River at this place is much higher than 
that of the parallel bed of the Saskatchawan, and in seasons of 
high water it discharges a part of its redundant burden into the 
chain of small lakes which communicates with the latter river. 
4 he observation makes it 97 feet above Cumberland House, 
taking for the latter the mean of two observations there. It is 
probable, from the state of the weather at the time of observation, 
that the barometric pressure was below the mean; it was ex- 
tremely wet, mists and decided rain alternately for several days. 

The observations at Isle a la Crosse and Buffalo Lake, which 
latter is very little above the former, assign an elevation of from 1200 
to 1300 feet to that part of the bed of the English River. We then 
come to the celebrated INIethy Portage, or Portage de la Loebe, 
at which the traveller first reaches the streams which flow into 


the Northern Ocean, and which forms the northernmost portion 
of the great dividing ridges of the continent. Lieut. Hood, in 
Sir John Franklin’s Journal, vol. i. p. 190, calculated the elevation 
ol the bills of the northern end of this portage to be 2467 feet 
above the ocean, allowing 1 foot per mile to the course of the 
rivers, and 6 feet to each fall or rapid. The observations made 
on the spot, those at Isle a la Crosse, and those, to be noticed 


liercaher, made towards the head of the Athabasca River, concur 
m giving a conbidcrably less elevation to this rc'gion. The eleva- 
tion of the 8. end of the portage, by obsci vation, is 1702 feet; it 
njqn'ars probable that it is rather above than below the trutli, 
iioin the state oi the wcalher at the time, which was such as is 
v^^vxlU ar<ompani<Ml U a iKirometer below the mean. The land, 
Mlhnngh gcneinlU of a hvel character, appears to rise towards 
th(‘ oih(>r ci.d; it v.c allow 150 feet for this rise, we have an ele- 
vation at the hills at the northern end of 1852 feet. Two obsei- 
^aUons give a mean elevation of 808 feet to the Clearwater River 
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at their foot, thus making their elevation above the Clearwater 
valley 1044 feet. 

Lieut. Hood estimates their height at 900 feet. Sir Alexander 
]M‘Kenzie (p. xxxvi) remarks that ‘^the precipice at the N. 
end rises upwards of 1000 feet above the plain beneath;’^ but if 
the observation at the S. end gives an elevation above the truth, 
it appears equally probable^ from the very decided improvement 
in the weather which took place on the 17th of September, that 
the second observation at the foot of the hills was under circum- 
stances of barometric pressure above the mean, and gives too low 
an elevation. If, then, we add 150 feet to the first observation 
for the gradual rise in a distance of 12 miles, and add 950 feet to 
each of the observations at the foot of the hills, the whole give a 
mean elevation of 1790 feet to the hills at the northern end, 
which I believe to be near the truth. 

We next come to Lake Athabasca. The boiling point of water 
was observed here once a month for eight months. It should 
have been observed at least once a week, and probably a daily 
observation w^ould have abundantly repaid the time devoted to it ; 
but the writer never having at that time entered into the details 
of any extensive series of observations of this nature, or met 
wdlh any instructions on the subject, w’as not duly impressed with 
tiiis truth, and would frankly acknowledge his oversight in this 
place for the benefit of any future travellers who may be placed 
in the same circumstances. It appears from Table I. that the 
mean of 21 observations at Toronto, made under a great variety 
of atmospheric circumstances, and differing (between the ex- 
tremes) 2*^ *57 in the boiling points observed, is 18' too high, 
being 213° *68 instead of 213° *50, by thermometer M, which 
latter is the true mean corresponding to the mean pressure. The 
barometric range in these observations, as remarked above, was 
1*3 inches, and it is probable that at least an equal number of 
observations will be generally requisite, in the wmter season in 
countries without the tropics, to determine the elevation of a re- 
gion with any approach to precision. Referring to the eight 
months observations recorded at Athabasca, it appears that 
they give a mean elevation of 371 feet to that lake, or, if we reject 
two results most palpably below the truth, of 468 feet. The 
latter value indicating a fall of 340 feet in the beds of the Clear- 
water and Athabasca Rivers from the foot of the Portage de la 
Loche, appears to be greater than the distance and nature of the 
(Uiient renders probable ; although the numerous rapids and 
alls on the Clearwater River indicate a rapid declivil}', while it 
IS albo less than the distance of Lake Athabasca from the ocean, 
mid the rapidity ot the cuiient in the Slave and Mackenzie’s 
Rivers. Lake Athabasca, to the course of its discharging waters. 
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is about 1400 miles distant from the Northern Ocean, and the 
writer considers this elevation, as well as that for Great Slave 
Lake, to be considerably under the truth. 

The four observations at Fort Simpson, on Mackenzie’s River, 
are too irregular to warrant any conclusion from them. 

The next series of observations was made in the elevated re- 
gion at the base of the Rocky Mountains, between Peace River 
and the Saskatchawan, a district remarkable for its gradual and 
regular ascent, preserving throughout, much of the character of a 
plain country. From Lake Athabasca to D unvegan, a distance 
of about 650 miles, there occurs but one iryonsiderable fall and 
a few rapids ; the bed of the Peace River preserves nearly a uni- 
form inclination, in which it rises, by the observations here given, 
310 feet (778 — 468 feet). The stream is, however, more rapid 
above Fort Vermilion than below it. The depth of the bed of 
the stream below the surrounding country increases with great 
uniformity as we ascend the river, A defile, very similar to that 
called the Ramparts on Mackenzie’s River, but on a finer scale 
and with far more picturesque features, occurs about 8 miles 
above the River Cadotte, in long. 117°:, and here the river has cut 
a passage through cliffs of alternating sandstone and limestone to 
the bed of shale, through which it flows at a depth of 200 feet (by 
estimation) below their summit. The general elevation of the 
country, however, still continues to increase, and at Dunvegan it 
is 600 feet above the bed of the stream ; yet even at this point, 
except on approaching the deep gorges through which the tribu- 
taries of Peace River join its waters, there is little indication of 
an elevated country; the Rocky Mountains are not visible, and 
no range of hills meets the eye. 

A rough trigonometrical measurement gave 538 feet as the ele- 
vation of the Gros Cap, a bold hill behind Fort Dunvegan, above 
the bed of the river. The ground was estimated to rise behind 
the Gros Cap, by a gradual ascent, about 100 feet, until it attains 
the general level. The observation of the boiling point at Dun- 
vegan, compared with that taken four days later on the route to 
Lesser Slave Lake, shows a difference of level of 575 feet ; but 
both these observations are considered as giving an absolute ele- 
vation below its probable amount. The Lac Puant or Stinking 
Lake has no communication with Lesser Slave Lake, and must be 
very nearly on the same level ; their distance apart is but 35 
miles of level country; it is, therefore, included in a group with 
the latter, atid tlu* observations give an elevation of 1838 feet to 
this region. The ohsei valion on the 30th of July was made on 
the plains half a day VV. of the Riviere qui Barre, and as it is 
uncertain whether the difference of the boiling point is due to dif- 
ference of atmospheric circumstances or to difference of level, it is 
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not included with them. The nature of the rise from Lesser 
Slave Lake to Fort Assiniboine can hardly perhaps be inferred 
from the great velocity of the current in the Assiniboine River 
which prevailed at the time of the writer’s ascent, the waters being 
then swollen several feet above their ordinary level; yet it must 
be considerable, and it is probable that the difference of 171 feet, 
shown by comparing the mean of the last group with the observa- 
tion at the fort, is not much in excess. The elevation given for 
the line of country from thence to Edmonton is about 2055 feet. 
This value has to be viewed in relation to the elevation of Lakes 
Winnipeg and Athabasca, into which the rivers on the opposite 
side of the district flow, and if we allow that the elevation of Lake 
Athabasca, 468 feet, is too low, and that that of the Clearwater 
River is more nearly correct, it is consistent with the other deter- 
minations. The rapidity of the bed of the Assiniboine above the 
point at which the Clearwater enters it, is known to be extremely 
great, while it is at the same time so much interrupted by falls 
and rapids as to be scarcely navigable ; the data require a fall of 
1200 feet in a course of about 500 miles, which is less in propor- 
tion than that of N elson River from Lake Winnipeg to the sea, 
if the elevation of 850 feet assigned to that lake be not too great. 
The observation at the Savannah Portage, in 1844, gives an ele- 
vation 244 feet greater than that found in 1843, and more nearly 
approaching the barometric difference of level. The mean of the 
whole is 1259 feet for this height of land, which, taken in con- 
nexion with the barometric elevations found for stations on either 
side, appears to be too low. 

Reviewing the whole body of observations, and taking all the 
stations as mutually checking each other, through the known re- 
latmns of elevation indicated by the course of the rivers, I should 
assign, from their general testimony, the following elevations for 
the principal points embraced in the series. 


Elevation. 


The Savannah Portage, or height of land between 
Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg 
The Lake la Pluie . . . . 

Lake Winnipeg 
The Frog Portage 

Lake of Isle k la Crosse ..... 
The S. end of the Portage de la Ijoche . 

The N. end of ,, 

The foot of the hills at „ ” 

Lake Athabasca . . , ” * 

Great Slave Lake ..... 1 

Lesser Slave Lake ..’*** 


Observed, 

Assigned. 

1259 

1450 

1160 

1160 

773 

853 

1057 

1100 

1273 

1300 

1702 

1540 

— 

1790 

808 

840 

371 

600 

315 

500 

1838 

1800 
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Mr. W. S. Harvey on N* W. Coast of Borneo* 


Elevation. 


Observed. 

The country about Edmonton on the Sashatcha- 

wan . 1834 

The country about Fort Assiniboine . . 2009 

„ „ Dunvegan or Peace River . 1416 

The bed of Peace River at Dunvegan • . 778 


Assigned. 

1800 

2000 

1600 

900 


It appears impossible, without some such generalization as the 
foregoing, to turn a series of observations, liable individually to 
such large errors^ to the best account. N either can it so well be 
made as by one possessed of the local knowledge acquired by 
visiting all the localities, and so far furnished with means of esti- 
mating the relative weight of the observations made on them. 
On this view the above observations are provisionally given. It 
may be hoped that they will be examined hereafter by other tra- 
vellers, or by the gentlemen of the Pludson’s Bay Company 
whenever they are j)rovided with the necessary instrumental 
means. It will be remarked that the difference of elevation 
between Isle a la Crosse and the S. end of the Methy Portage, 
which, as observed, is 429 feet, is given as 240 feet; but it 
cannot be doubted that even this latter is too great a difference. 
It is not likely that the six portages and the rapids in River 
la Lochc, a distance of about oO miles, cover a difference of so 
large an amount ; but as each value stands connec ted Avith others, 
and is independently supj)orted by them, the discrepancy is left 
to be reconciled by future observations. 


XVI .- — Note on the N*W. Coast of Borneo, from Pnlo Lahoan 
to the Entrance of Malulu Bay, Transmilted to the Royal 
Geographical Society by W. S. Harvey, Esq., H.M.S. Agin- 
court. 

PuLO L ABO AN does not appear to have the coal which was 
said to exist there; not irKuo than a plateful being sciaped up 
in half an hour. A bed of very fine coal 12 or 13 feet in thick- 
ness was found near the mouth of the Brune River. It has been 
tried, and pronounced to be A\ell adapted for steamers. The 
lied is not more than 10 miles from the harbour of Laboan. This 
liiii bom IS oxrollrnt, admitting large sliips to lie close in to tlie 
shore, and affords a perfect shelter in the N.E. monsoon ; the 
soil is good and the clmiatc healthy : the average height of the 
thei inoineter being /4 at noon. Ibis island belongs to Great 
Biitain. 
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Off Tanjong Kalias is Pulo Tiga,* a rock and two shoals 
(which are not laid down in the charts); they shoal very fast, 
and are extremely dangerous, being composed of great fields of 
coral ; it is possible that the passage between. Tangong Kalias 
and Pulo Tiga is the best and freest from danger. 

Beyond Kalias are the rivers Bundu, Qualla, Lama, Pang- 
ow-an, Kimanis, Einom, and Papar ; then nearly due north lies 
the islet of Liang- Liangan ; then follow the rivers Pang-a-lat, 
Kow-ang, Kin-a-rut, Dumpil, Putatan, Api-Api, Inannam 
(within Gaya), Mengatal, Mengabong (Mangaloom ?), Tow-a- 
ran, Sulaman, Ambong (town and bay), and Abia (Abni?"^; 
tlicse are all very small rivers, shallow at the entrance, except 
Ambong, which is situated in a deep bay. All these have 
small communities of Malays or Borneans, located either at their 
entrance or a small way up. A larger population of Dusuns, or 
villagers, reside on the different ranges of mountains as far as the 
river Papar ; here the Brune people give place to Bajows, who 
are, however, common to the whole Archipelago, Their original 
habitat is unknown. 

At the village of Kalias, on the river Bundu, are a few de- 
scendants of the original Chinese settlers of the city of Brune. 
These people had a high opinion of the Dusuns, representing 
them as quiet, unwarlike, and industrious. 

Kimanis is a small fresh-water stream ; a sweet rural vil- 
lage adorns its banks at about 3 miles from the sea, surrounded 
with the lovely foliage of the cocoa-nut, pinangs, &c. ; these, 
with the range of mountains in the background, form a picture of 
great beauty. 

Mengabong lies between Tanjong Kaeton and Tanjong 
Dalliel ; the entrance is shoal, and within expands into a number 
of lagoons, which are all overspread with mangrove; the left 
hand branch leads to the village, which is scattered and un- 
interesting. The population of Bajows is numerous, and the 
Brang Keyak, or great man of the place, stated that the Dusuns 
were in great numbers. 

'Phe exports of the country, consisting of rice, camphor, birds’ 
nests, and cotton, are plentiful. Provisions, such as goats, bul- 
locks, and fowls, can be had in abundance, if a vessel can wait a 
<lay or tw'o for them. The soil appears capable of raising any 
species of vegetable, and the hills and mountains, from the variety 
of elevation which they present, afford every likelihood that coffee 
and spices would equally succeed. 

Tampasuk : river, shoal ; surf on bar. About a mile up the 
ri\cr is the town, and a litile above it excellent fresh w’ater can 


* rcej^a Isles ol’ the Admiralty Chart, — E d. 
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be obtained. It was very superior to any of the Malay towns 
hitherto fallen in with ; the houses larger and better built, and 
an attention to comfort, situation, and appearance, which showed 
a certain degree of advancement in civilization. It was a notorious 
nest of pirates. Next to Tampasuk is Pandassan, another pi- 
ratical community. 

The scenery along the entire coast from Pulo Laboan to 
the extreme of Maltilu* Bay is very beautiful. Kina Balu forms 
a grand and striking feature in the picture, lifting its head far 
above all its neighbours; at 95 miles it gave an angle of 65'. f 
It may be remarked that Kina is the Brune method of pro- 
nouncing China ; Kina Balu being a Chinese harbour. Kina 
Bana, country of China, and in the island of Laboan, Kina 
Bintangan on the N.E. coast. There are many other similar 
names, which prove how long since the Chinese were located on 
the shores of Borneo. 

The people about Brune and the Dusuns are shy at first, but 
subsequently civil and obliging. 


XVII . — Notes on Part of the West Coast of Borneo — 109° to 
117^ E.lomj. By Capt. C. D. Bktiiune, R.N. 

That part of the coast of Borneo which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of partially visiting extends from Tanjong Datu, in lat. 2° N. 
long. 109^ E., to Malludu Bay, in lat. 7® N. and long. 117° E., 
a <listance of about 600 miles in a N.E. by E. direction. 

''i'he general aspect of the country from Datu to Saddng, an ex- 
tent of about 100 miles (including the district of Sarawak), is 
mountainous. From Saddng to Earam, about 250 miles, it is 
flat, and thence to the northern extremity at Malludu moun- 
taino\is. From Tanjong Datu a range of mountains extends 
inland to the eastward. The range appears to separate the waters 
ot the N.^^. coast trom those of Pontiunak, The highest moun- 
tain of this range does not probably exceed 3000 feet. A range 
near Brune, N. of Earam, runs about N. and S., and may proba- 
bl\ leach an altitude ot 5000 feet. This range has not such an 
abrupt character as that to the southward. 4he N. part of the 
inland is decidedly mountainous. 4 lie principal mountain. Kina 
BAlu, is at least 13,000 feet high. 

1 he sill face ot the country is undulating, the soil in many parts 


* Maloodoo of the maps. — Kd. 
t It is seen at a distance of 40 leagnes.— Kd. 
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very rich and deep, and the whole well wooded. In the southern 
division, mentioned above, the wood clothes the hills close down 
to the sea ; the middle divisions abound in mangroves ; while the 
northern division presents a picturesque appearance owing to the 
many patches clear of wood. The whole coast is well watered 
by numerous rivers. The principal among these give their names 
to the districts. Commencing at Datu we first come to — 

Ldndu. — Second or third class river ; one mouth; barred ; about 
*2 fathoms at high water ; bed, mud ; only navigable for boats ; 
current not rapid ; not thickly inhabited ; affluents few and insig- 
nificant. 

Sarawak , — 'First class ; at least twelve mouths ; two of these 
navigable; Moratabas, and Batu-budya or Santobong, both 
barred; 2^ and 3 fathoms at low water; navigable for 15 feet at 
least 20 miles ; tide reaches 35 miles from sea ; current at spring- 
tides 3 or 4 miles ; no bore ; moderate rapids 45 miles from sea ; 
occasional freshes 20 feet higher than ordinary tide. Bed near 
the sea, mud ; higher up, gravel and pebbles ; brings down much 
soil. About 30 miles from sea divides into two branches ; tribu- 
taries few" and insignificant ; populous, 

Samarahdn * — Second class; communicates with Sarawak by 
Riam ; one mouth; barred; navigable for small craft; tide 
reaches 40 miles; current 4 or 5 miles. This river is Mr. 
Brooke’s eastern boundary. 

Scidong , — One mouth 1 or 2 miles wide ; ban-ed; tide reaches 
30 or 40 miles ; bore 7 miles from mouth ; several affluents ; 
not well known. Sabangan, Sangai, Simungau. From a point tw"o 
or three days up this river (25 miles?), a land journey of half a 
day reaches a tributary of the Pontianak at a place called Balai 
Karanoran. 

Sibuyan . — Third class ; small; little known. 

Bdtany Ltipar . — First class ; tributaries, Linga, Sakarran. The 
following is extracted from the ‘ Singapiir Free Press,’ Pith Sep- 
tember, 1844, describing the operations of the Dido: — ‘‘The 
Batang Lupar is a noble stream, about 2 miles wide at the en- 
trance; for 20 miles it is deep and free from danger, and at that 
distance from the entrance on the right hand is the considerable 
river ot Linga. F'rom the Linga to Putusan is about 20 miles 
tarther : the river is shoal, and obstructed by sand-banks; the tide 
rapid; and, at the springs, a heavy bore runs in, which is dan- 
gerous for boats. From Putusaii to the small and rapid river of 
Undup is from 15 to 20 miles farther; and, 5 miles beyond, is 
the tow n of Sakarran, situated at the junction of the Batang Liipar 
and the Sakarran, which runs to the left, and is navigable for boats 
lor 40 miles. It is a narrow but pleasant stream, with banks well 
cultivated, or planted with fruit-trees. The Batang Lupar is also 
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well cleared of brushwood, and its banks iiiliabitod by Dayaks. 
The Undup is a small stream : about 5 miles from its entrance 
stands a town of the same name. Beyond Undup the stream be- 
comes narrow; its banks are wooded and uninhabited for 25 
miles.” 

Seribas. — Unfortunately my notes on this river are lost. An 
account of it will probably be found in Captain Keppell’s report 
of the operations of the Dido. 

Kalaha. — Second class ; little known ; low muddy banks ; not 
populous, 

Niifiibor. — Second or third class ; little known. 

Rpjdng , — First class; low banks for 30 miles, where it is 
joined by the Serikai, on which stands a large town of the same 
name. 

Palo. — First class ; barred. 

Pelohahdn^ Mdtu, IgdUy Otga^ Muka, — These five are second 
or third class; little known, Oiga and Muka produce a great 
deal of sago. The rivers from Bejang to Muka inclusive are 
V)olievcd to communicate in the interior, forming the delta of 
Sirik. 

Bintulu. — Second or third class ; barred; little known ; rich in 
produce; camphor, nests, &c. 

Tatdn. — Unknown ; inhospitable people. 

Mvri. — Third class; little known ; small population. 

Bdram. — Third class ; barred ; little knowm ; interior populous 
and rich in produce; can be ascended fourteen days’ joumey. 
(140?) 

BerOj Belahit, Kaddyan, Tutong. — All small and little known. 

Brune. — First class. North of Brune, I know little or nothing 
more than has been published by Dairy mple, &c. There is said 
to be a lake near Kina Balu, the nearest point to wdiich is Abai. 

'1 he rivers at the head of Maliudu Bay are third class ; barred ; 
not populous. 

Banglioka. — Third class; barred; not populous. 

Political Divisions — Popidation, 

Tne whole coast from Tanjong Data to the Bay of Sandahan on 
the east side is nomiimlly subject to the Sultan of Brune (Borneo"*^ 
Proper). In this view I exclude any right we may have to that 
pait extending N. from Kimanis. His authority, however, is 
on y lecognised from Datii to Kimanis, and his hold over some 
pait o this is but sliglit. Tlie northern part is partially occupied 
by squatters, a mixture of Arab, Malay, [llanun, and Julak, who 

lave set tied under various chiefs wherever they found a convenient 

liDHieo U cdlle 1 ijuriii },y the Malaya. — F. S. 
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spot. These people are of a more warlike disposition than their 
neighbours to the south, and their chief support is piracy. 

The present royal family are derived from the marriage of a 
Chinese (?) princess with an Arab shenT, whose descendants inter- 
married with the royal family of Johor. The Sultan of Singapur* 
acknowledges the relationship. I annex a genealogical table, 
which shows that the Rajah Mud a Hassim, who has been sup- 
ported by Mr. Brooke, is the rightful heir to the throne, and tliat 
Pangeran Yusuf [Joseph] is illegitimate. 

The Malay population is settled on the principal rivers ; each 
river or district is gov erned by a datii or chief, and occasional visits 
are made by the Sultan’s officers to collect revenue. The d at u is 
chiefly occupied in getting as much as he can out of his people 
and the Dayaks; and the arrival of the collector is the signal for 
fresh extortion. But little of the proceeds finds its way into the 
Sviltan’s treasury. 

Formerly there was a numerous Chinese population, settled on 
the N.W. coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of Brune, and a 
considerable trade was carried on between China and Borneo, the 
latter producing many articles in great request in the former — 
iromvood, camphor, birds’-nests, &c. &c. ; but the exactions and 
ill treatment of the Borneans proved unbearable, and the numbers 
gradually decreased. For the last thirty years the country has 
been deserted by the Chinese, with the exception of some few in- 
dividuals. They come principally from the neighbourhood of 
Amdi. It is to be expected that after a few years of tranquillity 
they may be tempted to return ; their agricultural knowledge and 
industrious habits render them very valuable settlers. The only 
Chinese colony at present existing is at Sarawak. It has not been 
established for more than three or four yeai-s — since Mr. Brooke 
occupied the place. They perhaps amount to 400 or 500, and 
are chiefly employed as gold-washers. Mr. Brooke originally 
gave them a certain capital in advance, which they repay gra’- 
dually. They work together as one body, electing three head men 
to manage their affairs, and each being paid according to his work. 
There are about thirty or forty established at the village of Sara- 
wak, chiefly mechanics and agriculturists. 

1 he indigenous population is included under the names of 
Dayak Kadayan Milanau 

Kay an Muriit Dusur 

The Dayak . — Although Dayaks are said to be found on the 
N.E. part of Borneo, the only information we have about their 
race relates to the tribes inhabiting a space bounded by a line 
K Seribas inland, about 150 miles thence, to and down 

the Pontianak or Kapus river, to the sea. Agriculture is their 

* Sing-htt-pura, Lion-town ; a Sanskrit name. — F, S, 
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principal pursuit, though many have acquired from the Malays 
predatory habits, and either make piratical excursions at sea, or 
attack and plunder the tribes in their neighbourhood. Such were 
the Seribas and Sakarran Dayaks attacked by the Dido. Their 
language is a branch of what Marsden and Craufurd call the 
Polynesian : they have different dialects, but understand each other. 
Many know nothing of the Malay {see Vocabulary). They have 


a notion of a Supreme Being, and there is some trace of Hindu 
worship in ttieir religious ceremonies. The Dayak is not tattoed. 
His arms are a short sword (parang), with which he also performs 
all his agricultural labours : he does not use the sumpitin or blow- 
pipe. I have visited several villages subject to Mr. Brooke : the 
people appear innocent and inoffensive, owing to their long depend- 
ance on the Malays, who, by occupying the mouths of the rivers, 
keep a tight hand over them : they have an humble and submis- 
sive air. One virtue they possess which I have rarely witnessed 
among untutored nations — that of honesty. They inhabit large 
buildings, which contain the whole tribe. Their apartments are 
separate ; but there is a gallery commoii to all, where much of the 
in-door labour is carried on. The unmarried men and boys sleep 
in this gallery apart from their families. They marry young, have 
one wife, and appear very fond of their children ; their families 
are not large, and many children are said to die young. I’hey 
have been living in tranquillity for so short a period that correct 
information on this point cannot yet be obtained. The dress of the 
men is of the simplest kind : a nari ow cloth wrapped round the 
loins passes between the legs, and hangs down before and behind ; 
a shorter cloth is wound round the head ; a sword, knife, and betel- 
box complete the man’s accoutrements. The women wear a cloth 
folded round the waist, and descending to the knees. Both men 
and women ornament their legs and arms with many rings of brass 
wire, shells, &c. A taste for more clothing already is creeping in, 
and the Malay bajii and sarong are often seen. 

During the months of September, October, and IS^ovember, they 
are occupied with their farms : the brushwood is cut down and 
burnt, and then the seed, Indian corn and rice, dibbled in. It is 
reaped about February. During the farming operations the family 
gonorally reside on the spot, returning to the villacre with the pro- 
^0 moment the crop is off the ground a grass called 
la ang (Andropogon?), most difficult to eradicate, springs up. 
The natives do not attempt this, but leave it to be destroyed by 

i- ^ spot, after producing a crop, 

is not touched again for seven voars, ^ or 

rerln ‘lanciiig, and a dance ahvays forms part of a 

Jhm troT ’ "n race; and I think 

ttK\ buow great capacity for improvement. 
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The Kay an is the most numerous tribe. They inhabit the 
rivers in the interior, from Rejangf to Baram, and indeed are sup- 
posed to exist throughout the island of Borneo, except towards its 
noith end. Their dialect is different from the Dayak. They are 
warlike, perfectly independent, tat toed during war, and wear fan- 
tastic dresses, with shields. Arms — a short sword (ilang), and the 
sunipitan, a blow -pipe, which can propel by means of the breath a 
dart to the distance of 40 yards. The dart is poisoned, but has 
been proved to be a harmless weapon. 4 heir religion is not known. 
They may be met with generally at Serikai. 

The Kaddyati inhabit the neighbourhood of Bruiie; a quiet 
inoffensive people ; chiefly Mohammedans. 

The Mildnau inhabit the mouths of the Sirik and Baram rivers; 
quiet, hardworking people. 

The tribes of the interior of Brune ; much op- 

pressed by the Kdyans ; little known ; use the sumpitdn. 

The Dusur northern parts of Borneo; a quiet in- 

offensive people, who do not use the sumpitan. 

Commerce^ 

The natives appear to have a great disposition to trade, and I 
think a beneficial commerce might be carried on were the coast 
protected by a settled government. Hitherto the exactions of the 
chiefs have been so great as almost to put a stop to all intercourse. 
Nothing can be done unless large presents are given to the lead- 
ing men, and they are allowed to select and purchase goods at 
almost their own price. 

The present rulers of Brdne are desirous of introducing a new 
system, and establishing a fixed duty. However, the country has 
been disorganized for so long a period, that no extensive commerce 
can be for a considerable time carried on. 

As an instance of the increase of trade likely to arise from the 
people having confidence in the ruling powers, I may mention 
that, after Mr. Brooke settled at Saraw^ak, while the Rajah and his 
followers still remained there, the number of trading- boats 
amounted to about a dozen yearly. During the six months which 
follow’ed the date of their removal to Brune, the number increased 
to more than eighty. One had a cargo valued at 1000/., the 
greater part of which was disposed of. In addition to this, Mr. 
Brooke’s schooner, w’hich makes monthly voyages to Singapur, is 
earning a steadily increasing freight on goods shipped on account 
of native traders. 

I annex a tabular view of the trade between Singapur and 
Borneo for the years 1843 and 1844, which will show the articles 
required and produced. A comparative statement of the trade for 
the. last fourteen years between Singapur and Borneo and the 
other eastern islands is also added. As the returns depend on 
voluntary statements, they must be received with caution. 
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The currency at Brune is brass guns, pieces of nankin, and scrap 
iron ; dollars and rupees are, however, known and valued. 

1 pikul of guns = 30 dollars ; 4 pieces of nankin = 1 dollar ; 20 
pieces of iron = ^ dollar. 

The above is about an average rate. The value of guns in- 
creases in a higher ratio than their size. 

The Currency at Sarawak. — 12 fanams = 1 Java rupee; 24 fanams 
= 1 real ; 30 fanams = 1 dollar. 

The measures are — 


Gold Measure. — 12 sdgas = 1 amas; 16 amds == 1 bunkal ; 
= 1 tdl ; = 832 grains. 

Grain Measure. — 8 gantangs = 1 paso ; 20 gantangs = 1 pikul ; 
40 pikuls = I kdyan. 

The gantansT measures about 220 cubic inches, or nearlv one- 
tenth of an imperial bushel. The gantang above^ used in sdling, 
is rather smaller than that u-ed in payment of tribute. 

Singapore. 1843 -44. 


Imports. Dollars. 

Antimonyore 16,266 

Bees’-wax 16,532 

Reche de mer 5,131 

Birds’-nests 41,630 

Brass ware 728 

Camphor (Carus) 21,558 

Copper coin 2,825 

Gold-dust 144,334 

Mats 9,339 

Maws (fish) 480 

Paddy 1,116 

Pepper 12,559 

Piece goods (Malay) 360 

Rattans and canes 47,125 

Bice 4,335 

Sago (raw) 13,069 

Tortoiseshell 8G7 

Silver coin 0,411 

Woods garro 5,103 

„ lakha 578 


Exports, 

Dollars. 

Arms (muskets) 

. 1,035 

Brass ware 

2,065 

China crockery w^are . , . . . 

5,347 

Copper coin 

21,838 

Country crockery w’are . . . 

1,826 

Cotton twist * 

3,181 

Gambir (Gatah gambir) 


a gum 

2,257 

Gunpowder 

1,252 

Hardware 

4,909 

Iron and steel 

. 7,'J96 

Lead 

454 

Opium 

85,048 

Oil 

700 

1 

Piece goods (European and 

American) 

52,104 

Piece goods, India 

43,360 

(nankin 9,661 


2,960 

„ Malay 

13,021 

,, woollens 

5,247 

Rice 

5 632 

Raw silk 

6,940 

Salt 

. I 194 

Silver coin 

11,450 

Tea 

6 313 

Tobacco 

6,372 

Wine, beer, and spirits, . , 

492 


In addirion to tl»^, very small jwircels of 
betel-nut, coflee, eljoiiy, hides, indigo, 
oil, pulse, seaweed, spices, sugar — the 
amount of auy one article not exceed- 
ing 2<:0 dollars. 


In addition to these, very small parcels 
of collee, cotton-thread, cotton, Knro- 
pean glass and earthenware, ivory, salt- 
petre, segars, sugar, stick -lac, .ind tin — 
the value of each under 200 dollais. 
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Comparative View of the Trade between Singa#lir and the 
Eastern Islands, 1830 — 1844. 



Impoets. 

Expobts. 


From Borneo. 

From Islands. 

To Borneo. 

To Islands. 

1830-31 • 

1 Goods 

DoUars. 

118,895 

125,281 

Dollnrs, 

33,469 

200,877 

Dollars. 

15,650 

176,579 

Dollars. 

8,706 

250,218 

lS31-3-2Ji:^™ • 

(Goods 

84,996 

124,671 

10,500 

163,417 

, 15,645 

162,371 

4,500 

163,216 


109,675 
i 103,853 

45,245 

205,170 

21,711 

150,234 

8,010 

311,690 

1833-34|Trea™''" ; 

113,687 

158.704 


12,759 

248,218 

6,398 

217,275 

1834-3d(7'"T'" ■ 

(Goods . 

109,294 

175,530 

43,039 

194,935 


8,444 
, 169,846 


134,038 

233,394 

44,880 
j 269,423 

14,329 

283,266 

25,388 

304,775 

■-w’lSr; 

150,026 

116,663 



8,604 

244,436 


m 

68,400 

241,784 

40,250 

253,315 

17,330 

300,093 

; 

126,720 

138,819 

75,170 

255,067 

12,598 

210,156 

22,404 

348,162 

■“’-"{S3."" : 

116,908 

138,430 

47,486 

320,898 

18,502 

241,419 

19,569 

336,925 

; 

78,119 

175,800 

31,282 

316,742 

16,838 

245,349 


■“'-■’IJsr ; 

m 

mm 

34,233 

284,715 

50,100 

299,224 

■"«’1g3:'" : 

133,000 

125,876 

8,650 

105,039 

37,903 

258,734 

23,823 

100,096 

■•'>-»ll3r : 

153,576 

205,965 

60,568 

266,832 

33,288 

274,865 

57,607 

399,422 


The great falluig off iu the trade with the Islands in 184^^43 arose from an early 
change in the monsoon, whicii prevented nearly 200 of the Bugis boats, or nearly 
four-tif'ths of the whole number, from reaching Singapur. They bore up for Surabaya, 
where they were received with unexpected favour by the Dutch, and were permitted to 
sell their goods free of duty. The trade, however, waa resumed the next year. 
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Climate, 

The N.E. monsoon prevails on the coast from November to 
April, and the S.W. monsoon for the other six months. The 
months of November, December, and January, may perhaps be 
called the rainy season; but considerable quantities of rain usually 
occur about the change of each monsoon, the finest weather dur- 
ing the S.W. monsoon. I am, however, inclined to think there 
is no decidedly dry season. Land and sea breezes alternate near 
the shore. The nights are always cool. Lieutenant Elliot, Super- 
intendant of the magnetical observatory at Singapur, has kindly 
furnished me with tables of the temperature and pressure, com- 
piled during a short visit to Sarawak.* From them it appears that 
the temperature assimilates to that of Singapur, which, for India, 
is considered a temperate climate. The difference betwixt the 
reading of the thermometers at 11 a,m. may be explained by the 
fall of rain, a shower often making a difference of 10 degrees at 
each place. 

1 also submit the average monthly temperature of Sarawak, 
furni‘;hod for me by Mr. Roupell, a gentleman attached to Mr. 
Brooke. 

There appears to be but little disease in the country. Tlie resi- 
dent Europeans, from occasional exposure in the woods, are some- 
times affected with slight attacks of ague. The natives suffer 
principally from diseases of the eyes and skin, the latter arising 
probably from poor living. 


Average Monthly Temperature, Sarawak, 


6 to 7 A.M, Max. 


January 

74-6 


85-1 

February 

76-0 


86-0 

March . 

75-9 


87-7 

April . 

75*9 


87-0 

May . 

74*5 


88-9 

June 

75*4 


88-2 

July 

75*6 


89-7 

August . 

74*4 

« • 

90-8 

September 

73*7 

t • 

— 

October 

73 8 


870 

November 

74*6 


87-3 

December 

75 • 3 


86-3 


* See Diagrams. 
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Baydk Vocabulary . 


a, e, i, 0, u, 

as Italian ; d, as 

u in under ; «, as 

French eu. 

God 

Joata 1 

Dead 

Kabus 

Fowl 

Sidk 1 

Sick 

Berandam 

Bird 

Manuk ; 

Bellyache 

Naman tdin 

Man 

Dari 

Headache 

Naman bak 

Woman 

Dairgdng j 

Wife 

Saun 

Infant 

Anak peia 

Husband 

Banii 

Child 

Anak kanui | 

Enemy 

Tami 

Sun 

Bat’ undu | 

Rice 

Fade 

World 

Dunya (Ar) 

Cooked rice 

Bras 

Farm 

Umu 

Path 

Aran 

Head 

Obak 

I 

Akd 

Hair 

Ubdk 

No 

Du 

Ear 

Kajit 

Go to 

A'di ka 

E\e 

Batti 

Come here 

Kawatidawu 

Nose 

Und dug 

Go away (be off ) 

Bu 

Mouth 

Bakak 

To bathe 

Mamii 

Teeth 

Jipu 

To request 

Mitd 

Chin 

Hang 

To give 

Ni en 

Tongue 

Jurd 

To walk 

Panii 

Hand 

Tang-an 

One 

Ni 

Leg 

Kaja 

Two 

Du-u 

Foot 

Pura 

Three 

Tarii 

Dog 

Kasdng 

1 Four 

’Mpat 

Deer 

Payii 

1 Five 

Rimvi 

Wild hog 

Pang-an 

Six 

’Nam 

Water 

Pi-in 

Seven 

Jo 

Sea 

Raut 

Eight 


House 

Ramin 

Nine 

Priyi 

Siinung 

Mountuiu 
Wood, thicket 

Darud 

Duram tariin 

Ten 


Genealogical Sketch. 

'Omar ' Ali Sdpudiiiy the first Sul^n of whom we have any 
account, married and had issue Mohammed Tazud-ud-diu* and 
Mohammed Kanzu ’A'iam.t On the death of 'Omar his eldest son 
succeeded him. He married and had issue Jamdlu-1 ’A'lam. He 
had also two illegitimate sons, Yakdb and Yusuf. Mohammed 
Tazu-ud'dm resigned the throne in favour of his son Jatn^lu-l, who 
married his cousin Nur ’'Alam, and had issue Oma Ali, the pre- 
sent Sultan. On the death of Jaraalu-1 (’Omar ’Ali, his ^n, 
being, I suppose, young), Mohammed Tazu-d-dm resumed the 
sceptre, and at his death was succeeded by his brother, Mohammed 


* Taju-d-dni, t. r. Diadem of the Faith, 
f Kaijzu ’'Alam, i. e. Treasure of the World. 
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Kanzu ’'Alam. This happened about 1795. Kanzu ’'Alam had 
three wives, and had numerous children. About 1816 he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, called, from the brilliancy of his eye, 
Rajah A'pi (Fire). Eajah A'pi was succeeded, in 1820, by his 
cousin and nephew, ’Omar ’Ah Sapu-d-din, who now reigns : he 
has no issue. 

The Rajah Muda Hassim is the heir presumptive; and the 
power of his illegitimate cousin, Yusuf, being destroyed, his claim 
is undisputed. 

’Omar 'All Sapu-d-ilin, 


>foh-imTne(l Taz«-d-<iin. Mohammed KauzuAlam. 


. 

I T 

1 I 


1 

^ a’koh. 

Yubllf. 

IHvQitnnaie. 

Jamalul ’'Alam=Nur 

’'Alam. 1st Wife. 

2na W ife. 

3rd Wife. 


’Omar ’All 
Sapii-diim, 
the ^ircseut 
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Rajtih Apt, 
w ho w as suc- 
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nephew, 

'Omar Ali Sapu-d dm, 
who now reigns, 
l>ut has no Issue. 

Mild a 
Ilassim, 

’ Heir 

Presumptive, 

M iiilti 

Mohammed. 

Jkidru-d-din. 

Jalalii-d-uiii. 

Isma’il. 


XVII I . — Journal of an Excursion from Singapur to Malacca and 
Pmang, By J. R. Lagan, Esq. 

The following notes were written in the course of a visit to Ma- 
lacca and Pinang in March, 1845. After a residence of some 
years in the island of Pinang, the writer removed to the younger 
and more thriving settlement of Singapur ; and having obtained a 
short period of leisure, after two years of unreniilted labour there, 
he employed that interval in a visit to Malacca for professional 
purposes, extending his voyage to Pinang. These notes were 
principally written on the spur of the moment for the amusement 
of distant friends; anti I have only made some slight additions to 
render them more intelligible to those who are not so familiar 
with the Straits as my constant correspondents ” in Scotland by 
this time probably are, in the belief that, though but skimmings 
from the surface, they may perhaps be found not to be wholly 
tliose who are desirous of becoming more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with our settlements in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

3/a/«cc« il/arc/< 8?/. 1845.-^^^ , 1 .^ midst of 

a le us e o t le Commercial Square at Singapur, and am 
.mv m perfect solitude on a little open bangala on the sea-side, 

f’T -^lalacca. I left Singapur 

about 0 o clock yesterday afternoon in the new steamer Fire 
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Queen, which has just begun to ply between Calcutta and the 
settlements on the Straits, Among my fellow-passengers there 
were two gentlemen from S. America; one of them, extensively 
concerned in the guano trade, had brought a quantity of guano 
from the islands near the S. American coast to China, thinking 
that it might be sold there advantageously ; but the speculation 
seems not to have met with the expected sticcess. The Chinese 
husbandmen, who never let anything be wasted which can serve 
as manure, had no great need of guano ; and in the Straits of Singa- 
pur, or close upon their northern entrance, there are islands of our 
own which yield large supplies of a substance very serviceable, if 
less rich than the American guano. The other passenger to 
whom I alluded above was a captain from China, engaged in the 
opium traffic, who had much to tell of Hong Kong. There were 
also two other passengers, Dutch gentlemen from Batavia, who 
were indefatigable in examining charts, reading Newbold, and 
consulting the Pmaiig Almanac and Directory. One of the 
latter is a. well-informed and zealous officer in the Dutch navy, 
the Baron Melville de Carabee, who has been engaged for the 
last ten years in scientific surveys of the Dutch islands, and is now 
on his way to Europe in order to publish large maps of all the 
eastern possessions of the Netherlands (Neerlands Indie), with a 
description of their volcanoes and mountains, the heights of which 
have been ascertained barometrically or trigonometrically. From 
him T learned that all the west coast of Sumatra, from Pa- 
dang northwards, has been accurately surveyed ; and that one of 
their medical men, who lately passed a whole year in the country 
of the Battas, is about to publish an account of what he saw, 
wliich from his talents is likely to be very valuable. We reached 
Malacca at 2^ p.m., having been above twenty -two hours steamincr. 

On landing, I proceeded to the house of H , a retired ChineL 

merchant, reputed to be the wealthiest man in the Straits, whose 
desire to consult me had occasioned my visit to Malacca. The 
Chinese houses here, at least the tw^o or three I have been in, 
which are about the best in the place, struck me with admiration, 
'^rhey are unlike anything I have ever seen in the Straits, and 
bear a close resemblance to the representations of dwellin<T-houses 
in China which may be seen in books on that country. Koon Swee’s 
house consists of two halls, from the ceilings of which are sus- 
pended many very beautiful and tasteful lamps of a peculiar kind. 
The walls are hung with pictures : some English, some Chinese’ 
and a few French, the last not of the most chaste description! 
Ihe second hall opens into a large court, of which the middle is 
^pressed about a foot and a half below the level of the sides. 
Curious trees in pots are ranged in the centre. The private 
rooms open into an upper balcony, which overlooks the court. 
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At the further end of this court is the Shew-chiif or ancestral — 
say, rather, paternal — altar, for they are only their more immedi- 
ate predecessors whom they hold in remembrance. A wide pair 
of folding-doors thrown open disclose a long inner court stretching 
down towards a clump of trees. All the doors being open, the 
current of air flowing over the tiled floors keeps the rooms de- 
liciously cool. At 5 o’clock a splendid dinner was served up in a 

little snug room adjoining the outer hall of H ’s house, of 

which repast he, out of complaisance, partook, but in which Koon 
Swee was prevented, by a vow, from joining, having, on occasion 
of the sickness of some relative many years ago, sworn that if she 
recovered he would not eat on certain days, save of some simple 
i'are, which the pigeon soup, laksa soup, stewed ducks, curries, 
&c., before us did not include. So, at least, he excused his 
abstinence; but the jolly countenance of ray aldermanic friend 
bore so little of a fasting look, that I was inclined to think his 
chopsticks had already served their turn for that day. After 

dinner, H loaded one palankeen with my Inggage, and 

brought me out here in another. He busied himself for about 
two hours in making everything comfortable ; a couch, lamps, a 
goodly basket of champagne, sherry, beer, and eatables followed 
from Malacca. The place I occupy is a sort of bungalow, or 
rather hdlaif open all round, about thirty feet square, having two 
small rooms in the landward corners. The sea dashes against 
the beach within twenty feet, and is fast sapping the roots of a 
row of very old senna-trees. It has already worked up to their 
trunks, and they cannot liold out much longer. The scene at 
niglit, when I 'svas left alone, was peaceful and beautiful beyond 
anything I had seen for a long time. The air was still; the stars 
gleamed amongst the high leaves and branches of the senna- 
trees. The cocoa-nuts threw their dark shadows on the land 
behind.- and the sea in front glimmered in the starlight. The 
next morning I Avas on foot by half-past five o’clock, and took a 
long walk along the road in the direction of Tenjong Kling. 
When clear of the cocoa-nut plantation in which the bungalow 
stands, I lound myself amongst paddy-fields, stretching away, on 
the land side, into a plain of large size bounded by low jungle, 
and on the other side not broader than a field in England. Pre- 
sently, the road turned towards the coast, and, as far as I pro- 
ceeded, tollowed it, having only a row of senna-trees;j; separating 
it iroui the sandy beach. On the land side were clumps of cocoa- 
nut trees sometimes running into each other, so as to form a 


Shew-chu, 1. 1. tlie seat of the dejmrted spirit.— F. S. 

+ n.Udi. an open l)all of audience like the African Bentarig. F. S. 

I A species ol cassia (?). 
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continuous screen; at other places broken, and sliowing tlie 
paddy-plains stretching inland. At short distances were doors 
opening through fences into Malay and Chinese huts. The latter 
proved to be shops ; as daylight increased these were opened, and 
a few JNlalays took the road, carrying bundles of salt fish. The 
quietness of the road, the few houses, each separate, like a villa, 
from its neighbour, and the absence of crowds of children and fish- 

o ^ 

ing boats, sufficiently distinguished this scene from the coast of 
Wellesley Province, north of the Prye, which in other respects it 
somewhat resembles. I was delighted again to see plains of 
paddy in the ear. The greater part was already reaped. I 
struck off the main road, and proceeded about half a mile across 
the bindang* Everything had a quiet indolent look : the very 
buffaloes were not to be disturbed by the intrusion of a stranger, 
and cropped the paddy-stalks and licked their calves without 
paying the slightest attention to my presence. The Wellesley 
Province buffaloes would have given a different and less agreeable 
reception to an drang putib\ who ventured to approach them. I 
walked till I perceived there was little more to be seen unless I 
prolonged my excursion beyond my walking powers. The tout 
ensemble is considerably inferior to the Mooda and Penaga dis- 
tricts of Wellesley Province. The paddy is stunted in com- 
parison ; instead of long lines of permatangs,X covered with trees 
and full of inhabitants, there are only here and there a few scat- 
tered cocoa-nut trees, on the same level as the bindangs, with a 
solitary hut beside them. On all sides, too, the view is closed by 
jungle growing in the sawah^ level, and everything indicates a 
state of extreme indolence, and an absence of all enterprise or 
persevering industry. 

On my return, I found a cart had just arrived with a barrel of 
fine spring water from Brikit China, |1 on the other side of Malacca, 
for my ablutions. Well ! ” thought I, it is really worth while 
for once to be the guest of a wealthy Chinese.” I "had scarcely 
completed my toilet when my host made his appearance. I 
should have mentioned, however, that after I came in from my 
walk, my Singapur friend K. paid me a visit I strongly im- 
pressed on him the propriety of taking a young Malacca damsel 
to wife, when he had so good an opportunity ; a piece of advice 

in which his uncle H afterwards heartily concurred. The 

immense disproportion of the sexes in Singapur is one of its most 
remarkable, and, in its consequences, worst, characteristics. It is 


♦The little compartments into which the paddy plains are divided by emhankmeiits 
lor the purpose of irrigation. 

+ c' ® generic term for Europeans and other fair laces. 

♦ »anay ridges afterwards more particularly noticed. 

^ Jftt paddy-land. || China Hill. 
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principally owing to the preponderance of Chinese among the 
inhabitants, the scantiness of the Malayan population in the adja- 
cent territories, and the habit to which so many of the Malacca- 
born Chinese, the first Asiatic merchants of Singapur, still 
adhere, of keeping their families at Malacca. So long as the 
Chinese hnsbandmen find it impossible to intermarry with the 
women of these countries, the permanent agricultural improve- 
ment of Singapur will remain impossible. 

After dinner I strolled along the beach towards Malacca. I 
omitted to notice that I found the soil of the paddy -land to be 
a light-coloured clay, with ferruginous streaks, supporting a 
blackish mould of a few inches in thickness, which forms the bed 
of the paddy. This upper soil consists of the clay, thoroughly 
mingled and imbued with decayed vegetable matter, and enriched 
in some considerable degree, no doubt, by the droppings of the 
buffaloes. To what extent this mould may be the effect of cul- 
tivation I have not had an opportunity of judging. In my after- 
dinner stroll I found that the same soils were continued to the sea. 
Tile sea, in fact, is gradually eating into the soft clayey plain ; 
the rocky line farther north, running out to Tanjong Kling, causes 
the encroachments of the sea to assume a crescent-shaped form. 
A narrow line of reddish sea-sand is thrown up against the freshly 
broken laud, where the clay is exposed to the depth of about three 
feet. The black mould is, in some places, a foot and a half in 
depth. I also found some traces of black clay, a good deal re- 
sembling that of Singapur; but both the clays here are much 
less stift, and do not seem to harden so much. I came to a sugar- 
cane field cultivated by Chinese; this cane has a strong, healthy, 
vigorous appearance, and, with its black mould in which it grew, 
told strongly against the Singapur plantations. I returned bv 
the road, and, now that I could look more leisurely on the face of 
the country, its beauty pleased me very much. There are no 
hedge -rows, but, instead of them, rows of a curious tree which 
grows pretty tall, covered with a white bark which seems to be 
constantly in a state of exfoliation^ and hangs round it like an 
old tattered garment ; it has no large lateral branches, and the 
leaves are small and narrow. The cocoa nuts here are very good : 
all that 1 have examined appear to grow out of the same soil as 
the paddy. I went into a small plantation which I was told 
belonged to Koon Swee. Some of the trees had at least 100 
nuts on them. His people were busy carting sand from the 
sea-beach, and spreading it over the ground. I should mention 
that the soil of the paddy-fields on the Malacca side of Klaebang 
appeared to me to have a thicker bed of black mould than the 
tract uhich I examined on the other side. Incomparino^ the Ma- 
lacca plains with those of Wellesley Province, it is to be kept in 
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mind that the one coast is exposed to the swell of the Bay of 
Bengal, while the other is in the middle of a narrow sea 400 
miles in length, and at Malacca not more, I suppose, than 50 
in breadth. There is a little island at some distance in front 
covered with wood, the red (granitic) rock of which is visible at 
low water. 

March \0th , — I have been sitting for half an hour on the roots 
of a senna-tree, now prostrate from the soil on which it grew hav- 
ing been washed away by the sea. This is the furthest tree of the 
row’ on the north side. It is merely united to the land by the ex- 
tremities of the landward roots. The clay has been hollowed out 
below, but the grassy surface is still left. This too has disap- 
peared in some places, and through the roots we look down on the 
bed of mud which they have helped to retain, and which is washed 
smooth by the sea. Although the lower part of the trunk is daily 
covered by the tide, and the greater part of the roots are also ex- 
posed to the salt water, the branches continue to put forth fresh 
leaves and flower- buds. The next tree is also undermined a little 
inside of the trunk, and is bent down over the sea. The other 
three in front of the bungalow still stand erect, but the sea is 
within a foot of their trunks. It was not, however, in examining 
this invasion of the sea that I was occupied, but in gazing on the 
line of coast stretching northward to Tanjong Kling, which is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The sea is now smooth, with a gentle ripple. 
Flocks of white sea-birds skim along its surface or cover the fish- 
ing-stakes, A few boats are afloat. The margin of sand is sur-* 
mounted by one unbroken but irregular wall of trees, among 
which the senna and cocoa-nut are easily distinguished. The 
long horn projecting out to Tanjong is opposite me; the morning 
sun is behind it, and that sweep of trees is bathed in light, and 
their outlines, as it were, distinctly defined by the white gleamino* 
radiance in which they rest. The nearer portion of the coast is 
finely marked. The green rounded masses of the senna-trees, 
the smooth floor of sea-sand partly covered with their shadows, 
and the white gleam of the mirror-like sea, produce an exquisite 
effect. One group of senna-trees is particularly striking. A small 
stream flows into the sea close to me. On its northern side is a 
small paddy-field, with cocoa-nut trees and huts surroundino* it 
on the land side. I picked up some masses of red granite on^e 
beach, and the sand is evidently formed from this rock. I find on 
examining the ironstone that it is very different from the Sino^a- 
pur ferruginous clay ; at least, the specimens here are so, and 
they are similar to those I observed as we entered, strewed about, 
marking the walls of the old fort. This rock has somewhat the 
appearance of a lump of clay from an ant’s-hill, being full of 
chambers. It is qtiite hard : traces of the yeilow-ochrv matter. 
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with which these chambers have been filled, are visible. Although 
at some places in Singapur a similar appearance is assumed by 
that called laterite, it generally consists of sharp angular frag- 
ments, and, instead of being hard, it is of a crumbling nature. 
Between eight and nine o’clock I went into town : this was the 
first time I had seen the road by daylight. The first part, near 
Klaebang, I have already described. For some distance it pre- 
serves the same features — paddy-fields, clumps of trees, sea-views, 
inland rivers (?), &c.— road narrow, no hedges — a Chinese gar- 
den, with vegetables, sugar-cane, &c., occasionally. Presently, 
the cocoa-nut trees and houses, particularly on the side towards 
the sea, become more numerous, and at last continuous on both 
sides. There is much diversity in the construction of the houses 
(which are for the most part very neat), and in the appearance 
of the inmates. Hindoos at first predominate. Then we observe a 
considerable admixture of Portuguese {i. e. Malacca Portuguese), 
until the road imperceptibly passes into a street, with here a neat 
Chinese house, by and by a succession of old-fashioned but clean 
and neat-looking Dutch houses — trees more or less abounding — 
ending in a continuous row of houses, without any gardens, chiefly 
belonging to Chinese. Some of their houses are very neat and 
well fitted up. For a considerable part of the way the soil seemed 
to be the same as that at Klaebang, many of the plantations 
having merely a top-dressing of sand; but near the suburbs the 
soil itself becomes sandy. The trees (cocoa-nuts, with few ex- 
ceptions) had a very fair number of nuts; but in many places, I 
should say in most, they were not improved by cultivation* I visited 
the court-house, which is one half of a room in the stadthouse, and 
heard the new president, Mr. Lushington, giv^e judgment, or award, 
as he called it, in a case. A crowd of Malacca Jdwi Pakans, a 
race of rogues, tilled the room. The walls of the stadthouse 
are very thick. Each window has two little seats in the corners, 
or solid brickwork, with a wooden top. All the woodwork is 
ol teak, brought from Java. The church is a very plain, old- 
fashioned edifice, close to the stadthouse. The latter, from its 
size and solidity, has a particularly respectable appearance, from 
which its very plain old European style does not detract. There 
is no semblance of viranda about it ; nothing but substantial 
square windows. About the middle of the day 1 went out to 
Piiugate, and saw Air. Salmond. The first part of the road is 
through low ground covered with a mass of cocoa-nut and fruit 
I ^ nearly so numerous as on the way from 

Klaebang. A \eTy small part ot the road is through this ground. 
It soon crosses the base of a small low hill, the soil of which is 
nothing but red gravel or pebbles, precisely like those so abun- 
dciiit 111 Singapur— on the top and sides of Mount Victoria, for 
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instance. The rest of the road leads over the sides of similar hills : 
Pringate itself is the same. All these hills are covered with fruit- 
trees of various sorts ; some are very large forest-trees, yielding 
fruits. At some places a few cocoa-nuts were to be seen in the red 
soil, looking pretty w^ell. Although the bottoms of the hills on 
the left are covered with a thicker growth of trees than the upper 
part, open spaces occasionally appear, through which the paddy 
plains are visible. The view from Pringate is very fine; you look 
down on an extensive and varied landscape — sheets of yellow 
paddy-fields, with huts, low jungle here and there, hills with 
masses of forest, and blue mountains at a distance. Notwith- 
standing the red gravel, of which the hill consists, is of the most 
barren description, the fruit-trees which are scattered over its 
slopes have a fine light ‘green colour, and, though not equal in 
effect to large forest-trees, give it a park-like appearance, to which 
some fine cows grazing not a little contribute. Beneath some ot 
the fruit-trees cofiee is grown, but the bushes are lanky. I dined 
with Koon Svvee, and again admired the coolness and neatness of 
the rooms. He put an excellent dinner on the table, partly con- 
sisting of European and partly of Chinese dishes. After dinner 
we drove out, following: the road to Pringate for some time, and 
then turned off to the right and went round Bukit China, another 
of these red hills, which the Chinese use as their burying-ground. 
This hill is on the right. On the left are fruit-trees in dense 
thickets. Beyond them a glimpse is obtained, once or twice, of 
extensive paddy-fields. To the S.W. of this hill rises another, 

called St. John’s, belonging to H , covered with fruit-trees, 

and surmounted by a little Dutch fort. We walked up this hill 
by a very gradual ascent, which becomes rather abrupt near the 
top. From the fort you look down on the narrow red line of road 
at your feet, through the branches of old fruit-trees, which cling 
to its almost precipitous side. The view all round is very splen- 
did, particularly southwards. In front and to the S.W. lies a 
large tract of cocoa-nut trees. The dense unbroken mass of 
leaves of a deep- green colour gives an appearance of high health 
and vigour to these plantations; and in reality, I understand, they 
are very prolific, growing out of a soil of mingled sand and black 
vegetable earth. A small tract of mangrove thicket lies between 
them and the sea. Behind the cocoa-nuts lie extensive paddy- 
fields. Huts are scattered over them, but they are without any 
trees or other vegetation than the paddy itself. A line of scat- 
tered fruit and cocoa-nut trees stretching across the paddy-fields 
in a southerly direction marks a road, I believe. The plains, as 
usual, are terminated by brushwood. Mount Ophir rises grandly 
behind. To the E. the eye encounters an elevated broken 
country, dark with fruit-trees; and to the N. a plain of no great 
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extent, partly covered with cocoa-nut and fruit trees and partly 
by paddy, lies between this hill and St. Paul’s, on the summit of 
which rest the grey walls of the ruined Portuguese church built 
by Albuquerque. After what I have said of the different roads 
our drives passed over, it is not necessary to add anything more 
regarding my general impi'essions of the scenery of Malacca : as 
a w hole, it is, of all the settlements on the Straits, decidedly the 
best adapted for agriculture. The large tracts of flat country 
with a whitish clay or loam, less tenacious than any of the sort I 
have elsewhere seen near the Straits, and with a surface -soil of 
dark mould, are capable of being formed into any kind of planta- 
tions. Judging from the tracts still in a state of jungle that 
everywhere meet the eye, even when walking along the roads near 
the beach, there must be a great deal of land available for the 
planter.* The most striking characteristic of the inhabitants is 
that they have apparently nothing to do. I really saw nobody at 
work all the time I was in Malacca, if I except Mr. Lushington. 
There were not many persons in the streets, and those few were 
lounging about their own doors. I ought to have noticed in its 
proper place that on Sunday morning a boat crowded with 
Malays passed in front of Klaebang, slowly pulling towards the 
tow’n, with musical instruments, a fine-toned gong, and the voices 
ot the joyous Malays uniting in a pleasing air. In the evening I 
met a long train of Portuguese, men, women, and children, gaily 
dressed, wending their way back to town from some excursion. 
I have omilted to mention, as a feature in all the sea-views, the 
wafer-islands to the S.W. of the town. They are rocky, but co- 
vered with trees. There are some famous Malay krammats, or 
tombs of ancient worthies, on them ; and at one particular season 
every year the whole population for days continue to visit them, 
and pass the joyous time in eating and making merry. I cannot 
conceive any place better fitted than Malacca to soothe and tran- 
quillize the mind when it has been fretted and worn by the toil and 
strife of Singapur. But, without a companion, the somniferous 
influence of the place would soon unfit one to return to the bustle 
of the emporium. Of the inhabitants, further than as they appear 
on the mere surface, I had no opportunity of judging; but 1 was 
stmek by a sort of knavish and forward look which characterised 
the Jaxci Pahans, who predominate amongst the idlers in tov\n. 

le \iew o ISIalacca from the sea is pleasing. The coast forms 
a ongcu!\e . the gre^ hill of St. Paul’s crowned by the ruined 
diurcl^ a tew plain Eu ropean houses along its base, a line of 


the hiu lately been formed in Singapur for the cultivation of 

tenure* which diffpr f difficulties connected with the landed 

S relt at .present 

unuer relerence to the Supreme Government.— Ut June, 1846 . 
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• Straits of Callam, Salangor. 

small dingy houses along the beach to the N. of the river, and 
the continuous cocoa-nut plantations, backed by the mountains of 
Rumbowi, &c., all make a very pleasing landscape; which I 
recollect struck me very much when I first saw it on my way to 
Singapur two years ago. I was pressed with business during my 
three days’ sojourn, and had no time to make inquiries regarding 
anything ; all I saw being little but hurried glimpses. 

IRA. — I left Malacca for Pinang this afternoon, in the Govern- 
ment steamer Diana- The coast, as far as Cape Rachado,* 
is more or less rocky, and apparently wasting, like that of 
Malacca. 

12^A. — This morning, at 6 o’clock, we entered the Straits of 
Callam — the route which Captain Congalton invariably follows in 
his frequent voyages between Pinang and Singapur. The Strait 
is like a large river, or canal. The islands between which it lies 
are mei ely flats, and formed of black mud, covered wdth mangrove 
thickets ; so that it exactly resembles the mangrove creeks which 
are so abundant in the peninsula and archipelago. For some 
time we steamed on, seeing nothing but the wall of the thick man- 
groves on either side. In some places, where a yard or two of 
fresh sand had been deposited on the margin, young and slender 
trees, or seedlings, grew up literally as thickly as a crop of corn. 
Towards the northern extremity of the thickets, one place of con- 
siderable extent was quite naked, and covered with flying foxes, 
which have settled here for many years. At midday we were 
opposite the Salangor hill, which seemed scarcely higher than 
a clump of trees : with a glass, its sides were seen to be covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, and its summit by a grove of senna-trees. 
To the S. a low mangrove swamp of great extent stretched along 
the coast. Behind it the country bore an appearance of cultiva- 
tion; cocoa-nut trees, as usual, taking the lead. To the N. a 
portion of the coast is rocky. Cocoa-nut trees, and huts among 
them, are seen in this direction also. Shortly afterwards we 
crossed a broad turbid tract of a reddish colour, occasioned by 
llie waters of the Salangor river. From this time (1 a.m.) till 
dusk we were in sight of a perfectly flat country, covered with 
brushwood, and extending a long way back towards the moun- 
tains. 

lo^A. — At daybreak this morning the Dindings were seen con- 
siderably in the rear. On the right, the lofty mountains of Perakf 
rise at a distance: the highest of these, Guiiong Bubu, is a fine 
object in the view from the Pinang hills. Between 7 and 8 o’clock 
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the eye could occasionally catch the outline of the highest sum- 
mits of the latter, appearing like a fine filament. It was not till 
nearly midday that the outline of the island became quite distinct, 
though still faint. At 3 o’clock we had passed Pfilo Kindi, and 
were abreast of Puld Riman, with its cocoa-nuts on the beach and 
straggling up its side, among brushwood, to its rocky summit. 
The southern face of Pinang lay before us, bold and dark with 
wood. The S.W. point is rocky and abrupt. Within it, stretched 
towards us, the long curvilinear sandy beach of Tulloh Kumbar 
Bay, and the cocoa-nut covered coast of Biyan Lepa separated 
by a round hill, yellow with lalang and grass. Right a-head 
jutted out the S.E. point of the island, rocky and hilly like the 
other. Before we reached this point, the hills of the island, the 
channel, and the main land had appeared jumbled together in 
inextricable confusion ; so that, familiar as I had long been with 
the whole from other points of view, I found it impossible to distin- 
guish one from, another ; but, as we entered the channel, they 
seemed, one by one, to change as if by magic — separating from 
each other, assuming new arrangements, and altering their out- 
line — till all my old acquaintances looked down upon me with an 
air of friendly welcome. The feelings with which I gazed on the 
shifting scene as we proceeded up the channel were many and 
strong, and 1 thought this hour had been almost cheaply pur- 
chased by two years’ absence. I was most forcibly impressed, on 
reaching the centre of the channel, with the contrast between the 
low and unattractive aspect of Singapur and the grand massive 
character of the island itself, stretching along the channel as a 
bold dark irregular mountain-wall. When at last the town and 
harbour, with its shipping, came distinctly into view, the scene 
became indescribably varied, from its union of so much that is 
grand with so much that is soil. The channel, landlocked on all 
sides, shone like a broad glittering lake, or inland sea. Nearest 
to us on the left, lay the Batu Lanchong range of hills, with the 
quadrangular mount Restalrig and pyramidal Batu Bay as resting 
on the Batii Lanchong range of hills, which sink undulating into 
the channel. Over this range were seen the Pentland hills, with 
the peaked summit of Bellmont, surmounted b}’’ its bungalow, form- 
ing the background of the pass between Mount Restalrig and Batu 
Birtam. Beyond Lansdowne and Sans-Souci, northern mem- 
bers of the last range (once covered with clove-trees and crow nod 
with their bungalows, but now abandoned to nature), the north- 
western or principal mountain group of the island springs up, and 
continues in a northerly direction, gradually rising till it attains 
its greatest eastern elevation in Government (or, par excellence, X\\Q 
(jreai) Hill. I he face of tiie Batu Lanchong ran a e is orassy; 
grey rocks are scattered over it in abundance, and clumps or tufts 
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of brushwood appear here and there in moist hollows. The steep 
side of the northmost range is one dark mass of forest. Lying 
against it is the partially cultivated hill called the Highlands ; its 
lowest slope covered with nutmeg-trees, and its higher flanks with 
cloves. A narrow neck of great steepness connects the great range 
with Mount Olivia, where Raffles laid the foundation of those ac- 
quisitions which earned for himself so much celebrity, and might 
have gained for his country so much advantage. Beyond Mount 
Olivia, where the house is still standing, is the now deserted 
Mount Erskine, the low wooded peak of which, resting on the 
northern channel, forms the centre of the picture. The beach 
fronting these hills, stretching from Glufor to the S. end of the 
town, is decked by a continuous fringe of cocoa-nuts. From the 
extremity of this, and on an apparent continuation of the same low 
line, stretch, in a long narrow zone, the houses and fruit-trees of 
the town, with the fort and shipping, till they meet a group of low 
hills on the mainland, north of the province, thus completely 
closing in the channel. Above this group towers, in all the ma- 
jesty of its proportions, Giinong Jerrai, or Kedah Peak, magnifi- 
cent from its height, breadth, and sharp serrated outline, and now 
clotiied in its usual blue, misty robe. The long curved sandy 
beach of the Wellesley Province, with its row of cocoa-nuts, forms 
the margin of the channel on the right. Behind it, the scarcely 
seen summits of Bukit Jalutong, and the other higher hills on the 
frontier of the province, seem to lie at the feet of the dim blue 
mountains in the interior of the peninsula. 

Bukit Merah, in Wellesley Province. — Yesterday, at J 
past 3 o’clock a.m., I descended Mount Restalrig. The day began 
to break as I reached the v’alley of Pyah Trubong, and the fresh- 
ness of the morning air and pleasant recollections rendered the 
walk* to the village of Azer Etam, where I procured a hackney 
palankeen to convey me to George Town, delightful. In the 
evening I crossed the channel, pulled up the Paxe river to Bagan 
Srye, and, guided in the dark by a friendly Malay woodcuUer, 
who was returning to his home at Permatang Pau, but volunteered 
to prolong his walk, I arrived here at i past 8 o’clock. This 
morning I retraced my last night’s road aslar as Permatang Pau, 
and then struck off southwards. From Bukit Merah to Pernia- 
tang Pau it is rather more than a mile across the paddy plain, 
which extends nearly the whole breadth between the rivers Prye 
and Jiiru, or somewhat less than 6 miles. The Malays are still 
gathering their paddy, about one-third of the crop being yet 
upon the stalk. Women and old men are employed in this labour. 
Ihe produce varies a great deal even in bindangs adjoining each 
othei;. owing, probably, to a diflerence in the care and skill of 
the cultivators; and in a greater degree in tracts which, from dif- 
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ference of level and other causes, are unequally irrigated. Tlie 
soil I did not examine closely in many places, but where I did, it 
was a dark mould resting on and partially mixed with clay. There 
are large tracts where, owing to depression below the general level, 
vegetable matter has accumulated and is in excess, and other 
tracts where it is sufficient (deficient?). I was informed by the 
INIalays that almost everywhere on this plain, in digging wells, 
tliey come, at the depth of a man’s height, to sea-shells, and that 
sea-mud is the universal subsoil of the flat tracts. They all ap- 
pear to be impressed with the belief that the sea formerly occupied 
the site of their paddy-fields, and that the permatangs were sand- 
banks. There cannot be a doubt that these long bands of sand 
traversing the clayey or vegetable alluvium of this plain were suc- 
cessively the beaches of the sea; and it is highly probable that 
some of them at least, before they were annexed to the land or 
rose above the level of the sea, existed in the channel as banks. 
As I approached Permatang Pau the soil suddenly changed from 
clay to sand, but continued to maintain nearly the same level, and 
to be used as paddy ground. On reaching its margin it rose at once 
a few feet, and was seen stretching away to the right and left at the 
same elesation above the plain. It is of considerable breadth, and 
about 2 miles in length. A public road passes along its centre, and 
I took that route (the only practicable one at present) southwards. 
Tlie permatang now forms a most intere:;tiiig scene, all the 
population of the plain being congregated on this dry belt. It 
is in fact one large stragoling vilhige, with huts scattered over it 
at irregular intervals, -each in its own kampong (enclosure), filled 
with cocoa-nut and fruit trees, principally the lornier. The point 
where it is crossed by the Bagan Srye and Bukit Merah road is, 
I suppose, about its centre. Hero are several shops adjoining 
each other on the roadside, an old At tap village mosque, and a 
paiigiilii s tanah.* After proceeding along the road for some 
time the scene changed, from the huts becoming less numerous, 
and the cocoa-nut and other trees being entirely replaced by the 
jangus (cashew -nut), which grows here to an unusual size. Here 
and there boys were merrily climbing the trees and gathering the 
Iruit, and groups of children were playing under the trees. 

Towards the southern extremity of the permatang, the huts 
again thickened till they grew into another village, with a mosque, 
aiul shops called Sange Duraka Jilru, lying upon a small stream, 
whicii mark^ the termination of the Permatang. d he road now 
lay through the open paddy plain in a nearly straight line for 
about two mile<, exposed to the full heat of the sun, and un 
enlnoncd by any huts or trees. It then enter- a pa^s behvoen the 
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• Sange Diiraha Juru — Bukit Moratajam^ 

two westernmost of three low hills, which run almost due E. and 
W., and are called Bukit Tangah (/. e. Middle Hill). The 
lower face and bottom of this little range has a fine appearance 
as it is approached from the N., being densely covered with 
fruit-trees of a dark foliage, and large cocoa-nuts. The paddy 
plain, on the right or W. side of the road I have passed over, is 
of no great breadth until past the village of Duraka Juru, the 
mangrove swamp of the Puz stretching down in a south-westerly 
direction^ and preventing the extension of cultivation. After that 
village has been passed, the western boundaiy of the paddy-plain 
bonds towards the sea, causing the plain to bulge out till it attains 
a breadth of about two miles from the road. Several small per- 
matangs, with their usual accompaniments of fruit-trees and huts, 
were scattered over it. The division of the plain eastward of the 
road is of considerable extent, forming a somewhat irregular area 
of more than three miles square. Towards the road, every inch 
is as fully cultivated as the plain on the western side ; but nearer 
to the hills it is studded here and there with forest-trees, showing 
that it has more recently been reclaimed from a state of nature. 
Some portions also seem to he only half cultivated. In riding 
from Duraka Juru to Bukit Tangah, the object which most 
attracts the attention is the great domed mass of Bukit Moratajam, 
which appears throughout to be quite close on the left hand, but 
yet continues to preserve the same apparent distance. The fact 
is, its base is of great extent, and its flanks come down into the 
plain over such a large area, that it presents a wide and imposing’ 
Iront throughout the w^hole circuit from Bukit Merah to Bukit 
Tangah. It is above 1800 feet in height. 

It was an agreeable change to leave the hot plain at once, and 
pass into the low defile between the Bukit Tangah hills. On the 
right a portion of the most westerly hill is planted with nutmeg- 
trees. A Malay woman was at work among them. I asked who 
Tvf replied Che Ahmat,” and pointed to a 

Malay man who was busy digging out the lalang at the further 
end of the plantation. On seeing me he put down his chemkul 
(a kind of lioe, the universal substitute for the spade), and came 
forward with the courteous, good-humoured, and obliging manner 
which distinguishes the natives of the Wellesley Province or I 
should rather say, the Kedah Malay, and entered into conver- 
sation. He invited me to rest during the heat of the day in his 
house, and after I hncl ridden forward and looked over the country 
to t le 8., I returned with liim. He struck off westward,* con- 
( ucting me along the loot of the hill through a grove of trees to 
IS house, which I found to he quite an uncommon edifice for a 
:lalay being very neat, and having a pleasant little veranda 
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with Venetian windows. One could not wish to take shelter from 
the sun in a more quiet and sequestered spot. 

I rested here luxuriously for about two hours. No sooner had 
I entered than one of the inmates hastened to climb a cocoa -nut- 
tree, select a nut, and open for me its secret fountain of the most 
delicious beverage that a thirsty traveller can drink. We had 
much talk about the return of Malays to Kedah, the paddy crops, 
late seasons, my host’s own history and that of his family, ending 
in a geological discussion respecting the oceanic origin of the plain. 
Asa striking proof of this, it was mentioned that a permatang to 
the E. of Biikit Tangah, called Permatang Bdtu, was almost 
wholly composed of sea- shells, and that shells were found in 
abundance on the top of Bukit Duraka Juru, a low hill a little to 
the N.E. of Bukit Tangah. I was curious to see this remarkable 
deposit, and we proceeded to the place, crossing a number of 
paddy-fields which lie between the two hills. The paddy was 
strong in general, but in some places had suffered from super- 
abundance of nater; it was also not so far advanced as the crops 
farther N. Tlie bills, for there are two, lie close to the 
mangrove thicket, and have been islands or an island at a recent 
period. The one nearest Bukit Tangah we ascended first. The 
path lay over an abutment which runs out into the plain in a 
westerly direction, to the length of perhaps 80 or 100 feet; but of 
this I could not well judge. Its height, where the path crosses 
it, seems to be about 15 feet above the paddy plain. The top, so 
far as I examined it, was wholly composed of modern sea-shells 
close to each other, and embedded in a stiff blackish 
toil. At one or two places I noticed points of granite rock pro- 
truding. We de?;ceiided tlie otlier side of this abutment into the 
hollow between the ^ . and S. hillocks, which is covered, as is 
the side of the southern hill, with fruit-trees, chiefly magnificent 
dureyans,* of a height I do not recollect to have elsewiiere seen. 
lAe then ascended to the top of the southern hill, which is com- 
posed of large rounded granite rocks. On the southern face of 
the other hill there is another plantation, or kanipong, belonging 
to ail ex-pangliidu f moJam, This plantation, to judge from the 
appearance of the cocoa-nut and other trees, must be very old. 
A road leads from this kanipong through the mangroves to a 
creek, which, taking its rise in the paddy plains to the N., bends 
inland to tills point, and then pursues a *N. direction to the Jiiru 
n\er. Boats of 6 kdyans t burden ascend to this place. At the 
bottom of the eastern side of the northern hill are immen-e rounded 

* Durio Tiliefhiinis, Linii. 
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and flattish granite rocks with deep hollows between them, 
strewed over a considerable space. They are far too large to 
have descended the slight declivity of the hillock, nor could tiie 
force of the rain pouring from it have washed away the earth and 
disintegrated the surface of the hillocks, so that there cannot be 
any doubt that this has been the work of the tides and waves of 
tile sea, which do not now approach within a mile, save by the 
creek. We returned to Che Ahmat’s, and after resting another 
hour I returned leisurely to Bukit Merah. On the way I dis- 
mounted at Duraka Juru, where a number of Macao Chinese 
are settled as paddy-planters. They were busy cleaning the 
paddy, which they did with more rapidity than the ^lalays, 
having wiimowing-machines, &c. They are chiefly renters from 
the Malays, but some possess lands of their own. The soil of 
Bukit Tangah is a coarse granite. Che Ahmat had dug a well 
and a tank on his ground, the former of considerable depth, and, 
so far as I could see (to the depth of 8 feet or so), the soil was 
uniform. Water is found in abundance all round the hill, on 
digging to a small depth. The surface, from the prevalence of 
quartz, is coarse and unfruitful. The hill was formerly cleared 
for pepper, but, with the exception of its lower part and the 
piece cleared by Che Ahmat, it is overgrown with lalang, and 
towards the top with low brushwood. In the evening I crossed 
the plain from Bukit Merah to Permatang Pasir, and struck 
across it to Bukit Jalutong, which is composed of the same rock 
and soil as Merah. The colour varies considerably; at its N.E. 
corner it has a redder hue than on the side directly facing 
Merah ; a fine white clay, exactly resembling it in everything but 
colour, is also found there, and some other intermediate colours, 
such as yellow, pink, &c., resembling in this respect, as well as 
in the alternate shades of colour, the clay strata of Pearl-Hill near 
Singapiir. The clay is so fine in its particles, and imprints itself 
so readily, that it may be used like chalk or slate for marking. 
Its mark has the colour of the clay, except some of the tawny 
stones, which give a red streak. Strewed along the foot of that 
portion of the hill wliich they are at present clearing, were some 
large fragments of a harder rock, nearly approaching in appear- 
ance some varieties of laterite, particularly from its daik or 
blackish colour, but it yields a red streak, similar to that of the 
soft clay mentioned above. Near the surface also, particularly in 
the section on the upper side of the road, w Inch Colonel Low is at 
present cutting along the northern base of the hill, there is an 
irregular layer of indurated gravelly stone, exactly resembling 
such as characterizes some hills of laterite. The surface of the 
iiigher part of Bukit Merah is full of this gravel. These indu- 
rated blackish fragments and gravel are doubtless the clay of 
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which the hills consist, metamorphosed in different degrees by 
volcanic action and a greater elevation, and having been ejected 
through fissures whose courses would probably be exposed, were 
sections made, in the shape of dykes and veins, as is often the 
case in the Singapur hills. These hills may be considered as 
members of the semi- volcanic zone of the Straits of Malacca.* 

At the point of Bukit Jalutong, on the side which I visited, 
the sandy soil of Permatang Pa sir commences. On this plain, 
about tiventy feet from the foot of the hill, a well has just been 
dug. At a depth of three feet from the surface there is a bed of 
white clay of the same texture as the rock of the hill. On the 
face of the hill there are some coffee-plants, but from want of 
shade they do not flourish. The vegetation on these red clayey 
hills is distinguished by its dark-green hue. Tlie nutmeg-trees 
wdtli which Bukit Merah is covered are decidedly the finest in 
the three settlements ; their dense dark foliage gives them, indeed, 
an aspect quite peculiar. Unlike Bukit Tangah, these hills have 
no springs. The soil is of a loamy clay, and entirely similar to 
the finer marls (not calcareous) of the Devonian system ; it is of 
a deep- red colour, whence the name of the hill — Bukit Merah, 
i. e. Bed HilL When dipped in w^ater it rapidly falls away into 
a fine powder. Similar soils in England are very fertile, and 
j)rotluce rich crops of all sorts. Besides the volcanic pebbles and 
fragnn nts, small pieces of quartz are found interspersed among it. 
The hill is about four miles from the present coast of the province. 
“bb*oni the steep scarped appearance of its seaward face (or tljat 
which must luive been opposed to the waves rolling in from the 
Bay of Bengal) and its general configuration, it may be inferred 

^ “ In coasting along the U . shore of the peninsula from Pinang to Cape Racha<]o, 
a hli;li chain or rather series of ranges of mountains is ohseiaed inland ncaily the 
whole way, which, from their generally sharp- peaked summits, the nature of the de- 
tritus brought down from them by the riveis. and tlie evidence afforded by the fcAV 
points whicli they have reache«l, we are justified in believing to consist in great mea- 
sure of pluttuiic rocks. In tre nt of this range we discern a broad tract of country, {'ften 
.ipl'Caring to tic perfectly flat, and very lutle aho\ e the sea- beach for miles together j 
from wlnch^ sometimes low hills lise like islands out of ti'C sea. These hills aie fre- 
<jneiitly quite solitaiy, an<l at a great distance from the central mountain, or near the 
co!i 4. Farther inland they seem to be generally in groups, and towards the mountains 
tlie coiuitry in suim* ]ila<*es apjH'ars billy and uiulnlating. At Malacca these low hills 
are occasionally so much groujied as closely to resemble poitions of Singapur, and they 
are co\ere<l tiy jiebtdes and scoriform and altered fragnieiils ut‘ rock precisely similai 
to those found on some of tlie Singapor lulls (which 1 believe in every ca«e to be 
related to volcanic fissures of eruption, n]>ened contemporaneouslv with the elevation 
of the hillsV In some of tlie hills opi>osite Phiang I observed similar fragments. In 
l)oth cases the soil had a deejvrcd, ferruginous aspect. Cape Rachado is described bv 
Crawfnrd as consisting of quartz rock interspersed with frequent veins'of clarev inn'i 
OK*. That most of tlie lulls .catb reil along the western jilains of tl.e 'peninstihi were 
islands in the sea at no remote j.eriod. there can he no doubt. The plains fiom wliich 
they spring are fiat, generally only a lew feet al>ovpthe level of the sea athuial and in 
some plar.s abonnding in marine shells of tlo’ s.ime species as those at piesent fouiiii in 
the straits. —On the Iwal and re/atn-e Geology of Simjaiur, .yc, ; by the li ritei- 
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that a considerable portion of it was washed away by the sea, and 
its existence as an island continued during a long period subse- 
quent to its elevation/’* 

The contrast between the frank simplicity and humour, har- 
monizing well with a certain grave dignified self-possession, and 
genuine politeness which characterize the manner of the Malays 
of Kedah, and the bravado, sinister, and impudent bearing of the 
insular Malays at the southern extremity of the peninsula, is 
very remarkable. The former, though polite, distant at first to 
Europeans (as a class either too repellant or too rudely obtrusive 
in their manners to commend themselves to the good-will of the 
Malayan peasant, who, beneath his often unpromising exterior, 
conceals a lively sense of his ow n honour, and respect for that of 
others), are no sooner addressed in their own language with good 
humour and courtesy, than all reserve disappears, and is replaced 
by the most obliging communicativeness. The latter, on the 
other hand, are, in general, saturnine or impertinent, and answer 
inquiries with a degree of suspicion and dislike which forbids any 
profitable or genial intercourse with them. Thus, while the 
agricultural Malay of Kedah makes one of the best companions 
in the world, the maritime, and most frequently semi-piratical 
Malay of the southern islands, proves about the worst. The 
W ellesley Province, during the few" days of my sojourn at Biikit 
Merab, wwe an aspect of abundance and general hilarity that 
Arcadia might have envied. During the harvest-season an 
unwonted excitement and a livelier geniality pervade the breasts 
of the Malays. Their hearts open to each other, and are more 
d(*eply impres«ied with thankfulness to the unseen powers, and to 
fiiicau Allah, ^ whose ministers they are, for having heard the 
invocations with which they sowed the seed, and cafised the food 
of man to be again plentiful in the land. Hence they begin the 
harvest with religious observances ; and, as their houses become 
filled with paddy, give vent to the general gladness in musical and 
dramatic entertainments. During the whole evening the sound of 
the way any, ^ mdijovg, and main mandrah from the villages around 
reached Biikit Merah; and on awaking before the dawn I 
heard it still prolonged. ’ 

I w^as informed by several Malays at different places that the 
crops of paddy had been inferior for some years past. The rents 
appeared to average three dollars an orlong (a square measure 
equivalent to about an acre and a third). At the large Chinese 
^bhshment at Diiraka, I w^as told that the farmer, like other 

its Bo^deTs.^ ‘ Malacca and the alluvial Plains on 
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put of their creed is a relic of the idolatry of their ancestuis.i-F. S. ^ ’ 
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Chinese engaged in the business, owned some lands himself, and 
rented the resL In this quarter the rent is generally four dollars. 
At the time of my visit the attention of European capitalists was 
much attracted to the province in consequence of the Supreme 
Government of India, after for some years resisting the solicita- 
tions of the merchants and planters of Pinang, having, under 
instructions from England, placed this settlement on the same 
footing as Bengal with respect to the importation of sugar into 
England, A sudden impetus was thus given to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, which had hitherto been carried on at a great 
disadvantage; and some plantei's seemed inclined to purchase 
paddy-lands for making sugar plantations, rather than clear waste 
tracts for that purpose. The Malays in the neighbourhood 
of Biikit Tangah had been too long inhabitants of the province, 
and had formed too many family connexions, to be willing to sell 
unless at high prices, perhaps thirty to forty dollars. Those at 
Sangi Susat were selling out, in order to return to their native 
country, Kedah, at ten to twenty dollars per orlong. In the 
vicinity of Biikit Merah, the rents were paid in kind at rates from 
four to six ndlihs per orlong,* The produce per orlong varies 
greatly, so much as from one and a half to five kitchas. The 
value of lands and rents has fallen considerably of late, owing, in 
some measure, to the too rigorous exaction of assessment (a new 
burden, to which the Malays were strangers, and which they could 
only regard as a second rent in addition to the quit -rents reserved 
bv Government with their grants), but principally to the old 
Mai ayan chiefs having been allowed by the Siamese to return to 
Kedah, whence they were expelled under circumstances of great 
treachery and diabolical cruelty in 1821. The Chinese (from 
Macao) are increasing in number. They plough the land belter 
than the Malays, and get heavier crops. At Diiraka I found 
Irom forty to fifty Chinese engaged in cultivation of paddy, about 
eighty at Pan, as many at Paoyo, twenty to thirty at S. Susat ; in 
the neighbourhood of Biikit Tangah there were about eighty, but 
there tliey plant sugar-cane, cloves, 

rfie river Prye, as far as I went up it on this occasion, and 
much farther, even beyond the limits of the province, is a broad 
and deep sali-w ater creek, in the middle of a belt of mangroves. 
The Malays informed me that the head of the creek is at the 


Tile Malayan ctirn- measures universally used in the province are the 
. 4 of which := 1 Chupah 

Cnupali . 4 ,, 1 Gantang 

Gantang ,16 „ 1 

„ 1 Kucha 

Knciia » 5 ,, I Koyan ^ 

Koyan, which weighs about 60,03*3 Ihs. avoirdupois, according* 
to Colonel Low, 
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Labu Bating, where a small stream runs into it. Its proper name 
farther up is the Sungai Kalim, and it has two tributaries, the 
Sungai Jara and Siingai Labu Marijam, or Sungai Baru. The 
course of the creek is very winding, and at some places it touches 
the dry plain. One of these places is at Bagan Srye, on the left 
bank, where it is washing away the land. 

20^A. — This morning I again rode to Bukit Tangah, and thence 
southwards. Beyond Bukit Tangah the country changes from a 
flat alluvial plain to an undulating sandy tract. This is succeeded 
by a broad level belt, of which a small portion on the N. side, 
above the level of the sea, consists of a whitish clay, whth streaks 
of red, and is cultivated as a sugar plantation by Chinese. 
Next comes a swamp covered w ith mangroves, and the southern 
margin of the belt is washed by the Juru, here flowing close to 
low hills of pure white sand, at least on the surface in no way 
ditfering from that on the sea-shore. The mud of the swamp 
spreads over the sand at its border. For some distance beyond 
this the country is undulating and sandy. Jt is in the southern 
districts of the province that the great field for sugar- planters 
will be found for some years to come. Many eligible tracts for 
plantations exist between the Juru and the Prye, and in the great 
paddy-plains to the N. of the latter river ; but planters look to 
immediate profit, and w^ould find it impossible within any limited 
time to buy up, from the numerous native holders, a piece of 
ground in one place sufficiently large for their purposes. The 
paddy-lands are, for the most part, subdivided among their ownei’s 
in pieces varying in size from fifty to two or three orlongs.* 

After passing a month in Pinang, a great portion of which was 
employed in exploring one of the mountain ranges, described at 
some length in a paper communicated to the Asiatic Society in 
Beiiijal, 1 left it with much regret. The exceeding mao'nifi- 
cence ot its mountain views, the richness and variety of their com- 
j)onent parts, and the coolness and transparency of the atmosphere 
which this country enjoys give a freshness and elasticity to the 
mind never experienced in the sultry plains of India. I have now 
explored nearly every part of the settlement, and hundreds of 
scenes most interesting and dissimilar have rewarded my toil. It 
is almost inconceivable how nature, in so small a compass, has 
contrived to crowd such a wonderful diversity of objects. The 
old mossy rocks, fir-trees, and ferns of the higher liiils, beautiful 
and odoriferous fiow^ers which adorn all the forests in spring, the deep 
ravines lined with dense and picturesque shrubs, in the rocky dells 

* During the last twelve months several new plantations have l)een commencetl in 
the soutiierii iiistilcts — two on the Juiu, four in the ceutial part of those districts, in 
addifion to three which had been formed at the time of my visit, and two ou the Krean 
Uiver. 1st June, 1840. 
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of which the streams force their way ; the gloom of the more 
gigantic and yet unscathed forests, haunted only by wild animals, 
where silence is broken only by (he melancholy cries of the apes 
and the notes of birds never heard in inhabited districts; the slow 
winding rivers, generally solitary for miles together, but sometimes 
bearing the light prahus (barks) and flowing past the kampongs of 
the Malays, are but a few of numberless and infinitely varied 
scenes and objects which make a delightful and indelible impres- 
sion on the memory. 

Excursion from the tovm of Singapur to Pvlo Uhin, in the JVorth- 
ern Strait, in Marcky 1846. 

On Thursday afternoon (12th March) we sent a boat round to 
the head of the Sirangun creek, which is accessible from the town 
by a road across the island. Next morning we started at five 
o'clock, arrived at the creek in good time, and proceeding from 
its mouth eastward landed at Pasir Ris,* a kampong, or hamlet, 
consisting of half-a-dozen huts on a sandy level thrown up by the 
sea and overgrown with weeds, some of which were covered wdth 
pretty flowers. A few cocoa-nut trees are scattered about. On 
the right and left the tliicket encroaches on the narrow^ open 
space ; behind it there is a small, stunted, and neglected fruit- 
garden, backed by the uncleared wood. A path full of puddles, 
trom which our feet were but half protected by some sticks, led us 
across the open ground into a dry sandy tract covered with low 
trees, not crowded, and tlierefore the more pleasing. Farther on 
the ground rose slightly, and became a little clayey; rising at 
length into a ridge of nearly pure sand, and covered with the 
blackened trunks of trees recently felled and half burnt by our 
C hinese companions lor the purpose of forming a gambir-planta- 
lion.l From the summit the ridge was seen to stretch away on 
bolh sides, with hollows descending from it in a S.S.E. direction, 
to a broad mangrove swamp, through which flows the Sangi 
J ampfni'i. At the mouth ot this creek there is a small hamlet, 
oc(aipied by Chinese sawyers, w^ho had taken alarm at the rapid 
de^tniction of the wood by the gambir-planters, and felled a strip 
to intercept their advance upon them. In Singapur disputes 
botw een Chinese w ood -cutlers and planters are not unfrequent ; 
and the latter, it is probable, are more frequent W to blame than 
the former, llie soil belongs to the crow n, and "the planter takes 
po^ses'^ion of a tract without any licence, nor does he pay rent • 
\ct the seii'^e of ownership so grow's upon him, that he demands a 
price for every tree felled by the wood-cutter in the wood adjacent 

* f. e. ]o^^la!ul near the sea. — F. S. * 

t iUXdhy ganibir, or gambi'r-i^nini. collected fiotn the I'ncai ia Ganibir.—F. 8.* 
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to his plantation, from which he derives his supply of fuel for his 
boiling-house. The forest on the hillocks around us was peculiarly 
stunted, owing to the barrenness of the soil. On the S. side of 
the island, opposite to this tract, the soil is similar ; and it is, 
therefore, probable that the sandstone beds, from the disintegra- 
tion of which it is produced, extend continuously across the breath 
of the island in this direction, i. e. from Pasir Rfe to Tanah 
Merah Ki'chi, or the Small Red Land, but not above 3^ miles 
in distance. Emerging from the thicket, on retracing our steps, 
we stood on the beach at Pasir Ris, and admired the secluded 
and beautiful view. The Strait, landlocked on every side, was trans- 
formed, to the eye, into a placid lake about three miles long and 
two miles broad. It appears to be surrounded by jungle, the man- 
grove predominating wherever there has originally been a deep in- 
dentation in the coast. On the N. the opposite side of the strait is 
completely excluded, save at one point, by the hilly island of 
U'bin. A broad bay on the shore of this island is nearly filled by 
a low fiat islet, or mud-bank (Piilo K’tam), covered by a thick 
sheet of green-gleaming mangroves. We stood across the strait 
towards Pulo K’tam, passed its eastern point, and then proceeded 
eastward along the shore of Pulo U^bin. Several rocky points 
slightly project from it covered with trees, only a few of which are 
distinguished by their size, and, being farther apart than is usual 
in equinoctial forests, their luxuriance and unstunted growth are 
seen in all their beauty ; the many abrupt and rocky masses par- 
tially visible, and clothed with mosses and lichens, and the shrubs 
springing from their clefts, prevent the larger trees from growing 
closely together, and bring their trunks here and there into view. 
Shrubs, creepers, and parasites of various kinds so cover the dead 
rocky masses that they seem as if they teemed with vegetable life ; 
while the intervening bays are almost concealed by unbroken 
masses of mangroves. 

Passing the^S.E. extremity of Pulo U'bin, we pulled across 
the strait, that separates it from PdloTiikong Besar, to two small 
islets lying not far from the latter, and called Piilo Sij’hat. The 
smaller or easternmost of these 1 examined as minutely as circum- 
stances would allow. It is one solid mass of rock, for the most 
part if not wholly volcanic, rising a few feet above the sea, and 
strewed round its base with fragments of rock and broken coral 
A few small trees grow near its centre. The W. side is covered 
with similar fragments, and supports a scanty vegetation, but on the 
tile bare rock is exposed, sloping gently to the sea. Its lower 
^rtion has a blackish surface, and is smooth and solid. At its 
jy. edge there is a basin bearing marks of igneous action on its 
siaes, which are rugged, slightly scoriaceous, and of a brownish 
reel colour. The upper portion of the rock on tliis side is marked 
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by numerous parallel vertical fissures running nearly S. by E. 
These are crossed by less numerous parallel fissures. Some of 
the edges of the laminae^ included between the fissures of the first 
series, slightly project in narrow ridges above the general surface. 
On the S. side of the islet a similar structure was observed, and 
where the rock had a fresher or less weathered surface, the ap- 
pearance of fissures and ribs disappeared, and it was seen to be 
traversed by parallel zones, each consisting of several thin parallel 
lines or cohering layers of a darker colour than the body of the 
rock. Across these, at an angle somewhat less than a right 
angle, and separated by wider intervals, ran dark parallel lines. 
The rock hitherto described passes gradually from basalt to green- 
.stone. Of a few specimens from different places one had a fel- 
spathic base of a light grey colour, uith a faint bluish tinge, in 
which were specks of dark green hornblende or augite (in one 
place arranged into a band) and very minute metallic granules, 
with a coarse and splintery fracture and translucent edges ; 
another was of an uniform dark greenisli grey colour, fracture 
very fine splintery ; a third a cherty rock of a light bluish colour 
and flinty fracture ; a fourth a dark uniform blackish green 
basalt; and a fifth greenstone of an uniform light greenish grey 
colour. The mass of rock, of which these were specimens, w^as 
traversed on its S. side in a S.S.E. direction by a vertical vein, 
about 2 inches in breadth, filled with white quartz. Not far from 
this, but more to the W., the rock cannot be distinguished from a 
clay-slate. It is entirely devoid of the hard vitreous character of 
the rocks previously noticed. Its fracture is earthy. It is regu- 
larly laminated, being intersected by three systems of cleavage; 
one, of which the plane is at a small angle with the horizon, 
dividing it into laminae about an inch in thickness, and two per- 
pendicular to the other and crossing each other, subdividing these 
iaininre into small rliomboidal tables, which are readily detached 
from the surface.* 


* wlieii on the spot the great mass of tl:e islet appeared to be nndoubledly 

votcainc (ami I bad not time to trace the Ijoundary between the more argillaceous and 
the ‘iiticious iKirtionsX J tind myself, atler examining tlie specimen* which I brought 
away, unable to decide coiifidentlv whether the whole may not be metamorpbic. It 
the greater paU ot the rock be volcanic, it seems necessary to believe tliat it was formed 
beneath an argillaceous bed. It is more probable, however, that such a bed furnished 
tlie material of the wliole rock, and in that case it would merely be a question as to 
tlie degree of fusion requisite to account for the varying mineral character of the mass. 
In tiiDSt* ])laces (if any; wiiere the fusion had been complete, the rock %\ould lie entltleil 
to the name of volcanic. WAieie it had been imperfect, it wouhl be metamoiphic. 
Thai the rock from which my specimens were obtained, if not volcanic, was so far 
ny lted as to allow of a fiee motion of its i>aiticle5, and even some new chemical coin- 
hlnations, 1> clear. The result has hetMi, that in the space of a few squire varils we 
find clay*slate, Lydian stone, honiblende-slate, and several varieties of gieenstonc, 
some of which pass into basalt. 
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The other islet is considerably broader and higher than that 
just described, and covered with luxuriant vegetation. The large 
trees which formerly crowned it were cut down some time ago, 
but vouDg ones are already lifting their heads above the under- 
wood. We pulled round it, and the rock appeared to be sirail^ 
to that of the smaller islet. A specimen from one spot, where it 
possessed a laminated structure similar to that before noticed, 
proved it to be much more indurated, somewhat resembling flinty 
slate, but approaching more nearly to hornblende-slate.* 

On our return we pulled close in to one of the points on the S, 
side of Piilo Uhin, where we had noticed some huts of some 
Cliinese employed in quarrying granite for the supply of the 
builders in the town, who use it for the foundations of houses. 
Struck by the extraordinary appearance of some of the granite 
rocks on and near the beach, we landed to examine them more 
closely. Their sides are fluted, presenting regular vertical con- 
cave furrows and convex ridges. A little way in from the beach, 
and on the lower slope of a hill which rises from it, stands a very 
large rock, of which two faces are visible, the others being con- 
cealed by luxuriant shrubs, and the summit overhung with trail- 
ing plants. When seen at a short distance, it is hardly possible 
to avoid mistaking it for the remnant of an ancient temple rudely 
sculptured out of solid rock, since a row of colossal mis^apen 
images seems to project from its front ; but on a closer approach 
my amazement increased ; for, too irregular for a work of art, it 
was difficult to conceive that it could be merely a work of nature, 
lathe woods on the granitic mountains of Pi'nang I had detached 
masses of that rock in every possible state and condition ; either 
in solid boulders of vast size, cubical, or nearly globular, or in 
smaller blocks piled upon each other with the regularity of dru- 
idical masonry. But I had never seen or read of granite carved 
by nature after the fashion of the mass now before me. On the 
perpendicular face of the rock are scooped out from top to bottom 
deep concave hollows or grooves varying in their dimensions. 
The rock between them formed huge projecting columns rounded 
at their summits. In some a slight, curved groove or fissure 
crosses a little below the summit, and gives it the appearance of a 
cup liolding a rude globe, for immediately beneath this fissure 
the column contracts very much on both sides. Lower down it 
again bulges out, but more on the left than on the right side. Its 


* The direction of the principal zones and fissures, with the general direction of the 
hill-ranges and valleys, and the strike of the arenaceous and argillaceous strata of 
Sirigapur, have been elsewhere described by me in connejtion with the geology of the 
island (semi-volcanic in its stiucture and comiwsition). and its relations to a wide 
region traversed by the great volcanic band of the Indian Ocean. 
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then continue with a slight inclination inwards, and further 
down converge more rapidly. It then swells out for a little, till 
its further course is lost in the ground. Throughout a portion of 
its height the opposite curves of the sides somewhat resemble those 
of a vase. The bottom of the grooves between the columns is 
smooth and of a nearly uniform depth, although uneven. Of these 
sin»-ularly shaped pillars five or six which are contiguous closely 
resemble each other. When viewed from one side they are all 
seen to be scooped quite round at the places where they contract, 
so that their outlines appear thus : 



an IS a front a tew of tlie *‘.v>^prTimost pillar; LeAoml it,to\\ar*ls r .'ll! cl d, the regularitv is broken, 
and the gTooAes and intervening itdges et'ase to be symmHtrical. The shaded parts are the gTOOves. 
1 in* m irked i r is a Aer> remarkable on** : the upper part h i.> a perfectU regular, vertical, 

>emi c\hndn<Ml form, vshieh ce.Lses abruptly at hb, v,here the groove slopes evenly mM<unls at a 
siu.dl angle \Mth the hori/on, so that the portion darkly sliaded torms a eaMty apparenth about li\e 
t ill d- pfh. \t t t the groove returns to its pre\ious dep^h. A slight groote, an inch or t%\o in 
depth, occura at </, and deeper ones appear faither to Uie right. 

On clambering iip to the top of this rock I found the grooves 
to bo |>artiiilly prolonged on the upper surface in an inclined di- 
rection. The surface is also worn in some places into cupdike 
hollows, some of which are filled with mould and covered with 
gra>^. 

At no ixivat distance further up the hill I came to another 
rock of much larger dimensions, in like manner 2:rooved in front. 
It is traversenl by a chasm from b to 8 feet broad, which divides 
it into two parts. The sides of this chasm are much fro>her than 
the oMenud surface of the rock, and unmarked by any furrow^:. 
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This mass was evidently split in two at a time long subsequent to 
its existence as a separate rock and the fornaation of the grooves 
upon it. The extremity of one of the divisions projects over the 
sloping surface of the ground so as to form a capacious cave. I 
clambered round this mass, and at one place saw a large fragment 
which had fallen from the edge of the rock, and lay against it. 
On its surface there is a cup or spoon-shaped concavity, about 2 
feet in mean diameter and 1 foot in depth. At another place a 
second projecting rock is seen. On this side there are numerous 
grooves, some of them not more than a few inches in depth and 
breadth, and others above 2^ feet deep and 2 feet broad. At 
one place there is a groove about 6 feet deep and 2 feet broad, 
with smaller secondary or inner grooves on its sides. A heavy 
shower prevented me from making any measurements. On my 
return I observed many smaller rocks near the beach with similar 
grooves on their side. On the top of one of them there is a long 
deep trough with smaller channels converging into its end like the 
sticks of a fan. The rest of the surface is covered with slight 
depressions. I believe this is the first instance of granite rocks 
near the shore observed so close to the equinoctial line; their 
absence in intertropical latitudes has been considered as an argu- 
ment in support of the glacial theory of the boulder formation. 
None ot the grooves, however, which I observed resemble the 
parallel, inclined, or approximately horizontal furrows, which are 
caused by the motion of glaciers in sliding down the rocky trough 
of a valley. But they appear to correspond strikingly with the giant 
caldrons passing into long deep grooves, which are described by 
Agassiz as being produced in the Alps and Mount Jura by streams 
of water falling over the sides of chasms in advancing glaciers, 
and acting as an erosive moving force on the subjacent rocks. 
My hurried and restricted observations hardly w^arrant a con- 
jecture as to the probable origin of grooves here described. The 
supposition that most forcibly presented itself to me on the spot 
as, that the se\eral recks, before they were shattered and sepa- 
rated by the convulsions which placed them in their present po- 
-itions,^ had been the bed of a mighty waterfall which gradually 


iuteJrIL 1 1 conglomentic rock in Singap^r and the neighbouring islands 

clay and sandstone, seems to justify the supposition of ancient’ 
"e vicinity existing long anterior to li.e latest voliiiic action which con^ 

^erteil these aqueous rocks into the present and Perh'iiv* in .r dm - im- 

've see a remnant of that continent, and in ilsiroovl Z ^ f u ^ 

•io.. of the materials of the conglomerates Kded down wh.cb a por- 

faetthat some of the lower fluted rock are S I "ll'^ 

iha^ thoro tar,, u • 1 e \ p^i.Euy below the level of the sea shows 

Z 
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wore their sides into furrows, at a period when the sea and land 
were in a very diflPerent state from what they now are, A sue* 
cession of falls would account in some measure for the step-like 
position of the rocks with respect to each other, and for the spoon- 
shaped hollows on the surfaces of some of them passing into the 
vertical grooves on their sides. It appeared to me that ordinary 
atmospheric erosion and decomposition were totally inadequate to 
explain the shapes and size of the grooves. In many places they 
are overgrown with moss and lichens, and many, if not all the 
deeper ones,, are prolonged under ground, and thus protected 
by the soil of the hill, which must have covered them for a con- 
siderable time, since large trees are rooted in it, and the mould 
proves that these are the descendants of a long succession of pre- 
decessors. The aspect of the rocks is not such as rapidly dis- 
integrating granite wears, but, on the contrary, grey, like that of 
an ancient building.* 

I could find no traces of any fissures coinciding with the direc- 
tion of the furrows. Yet there can"be little doubt that, to what- 
ever agency they be referred, they were first opened along lines 
where the cohesion of the granite was comparatively weak. The 
regularity with which the projecting columns of the rock first 
noticed are traversed at two places across the direction of the 
grooves by depressions, seems to show that the granite has an 
internal arrangement similar to that so frequently observed in this 
rock, which causes it to be shattered or to break down into blocks 
more or less cubical. In one of the lower rocks which the 
Chinese are quarrying they had laid open two parallel vertical 
veins traversing the entire rock, so as to include a lamina or plate 
of about an inch in thickness. One side of this plate sparkles 
with metallic grains, which I have not yet examined, but which 
appear to be minute iron pyrites. The other side is covered with 


continent of Asia/' having been broken by local subsidences, destroying its con- 
tinuity, and |)roduc‘ing peninsulas and islands in wide shallow seas where the depres- 
sion was least considerable. Over tiie greater part of the aiea of subsidence at later 
epochs, there a])p€ar to have come into action volcanic elementary forces — where the 
subsidence has l)eeii least, generally in zones related to the great axes of elevation of the 
ancient continent •, but where greatest, in independent curvilinear bands radiating from 
centres of most intense force, and only at their extrem if ies, on approacliing the margins 
of the depressed area, converging towards, or assuming directions indicating the influ- 
ence of, the ancient lines of elevation or fracture. 

* Whether or not lichens, &c., protect rocks from decomposition or disintegration, it 
is certain that those buildings which are covered with them, exhibit the least tendency 
to yield to atmospheric action. (See Parliamentary Report on the Materials of Public 
Buildings in England, cited in Gwilts Dictionary of Architecture.) In Pinang, where 
the granite is very various in its composition and structure, the decomposing rocks 
have a compratively fresh surface. Those that do not yield have vegetable coatings 
generally blackish, whitish, or grey. . ® ^ 
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a rusty stain, resulting probably from the fissures on that side 
having been exposed to the air, and consequently decomposed. 
Of the exfoliation so common in exposed granite in the Pmang 
hills, I sa^v no trace on any of the rocks here. 

As we pulled away from this place and looked bact even the 
want of light and shade, and the heavy rain that was falling, did 
not prevent our acknowledging that it possessed a character of 
pictui-esque beauty of a very pleasing and uncommon kind. The 
ibrest-trees in Singapur do not in general attain sufficient size to 
assume that air of grandeur which distinguishes those on the Pmang 
mountains, and they are so blended with the undenvood, vrhich 
up like a thick crop of rank weeds around them, and so 
interwoven by creeping and pendant plants into a dense mass of 
green, that their individuality is lost. At this spot, however, many 
trees rise up in all their natural strength and beauty, and expand 
in mid-air in their full proportions. The number of double or 
married trees (as they are called) congregated at this place was 
indeed remarkable; and when we recollect that the Hindiis, who, 
in remote ages, occupied a great part of these regions, as is shown 
by their ancient Zaba on the River Johor, which flows into the 
strait betw^een Pulo U^bia and Pulo Tukong, either selected the 
neighbourhood of such trees for the sites of temples, or planted 
them where they do not grow naturally, it is again difficult to 
resist a momentary belief that these grey pillared and fluted rocks 
are really the remains of some great temple overborne by many 
centuries of desolation. 

In the strait, which should have been mentioned previously, is 
Gunong Bu, a broad pyramidal hill, which, as we approached the 
E. extremity of Piilo U'bin, and the wide estuary of the Johor River, 
on the left of the old Singapur Strait (Salat Tambrok), w^as seen 
at an apparent distance of 5 or 6 miles. It is termed by seamen 
Little Johor Hill, but forms one of the most prominent landmarks 
on entering the Strait of Singapur from the China Sea. 


XIX . — On the Site of Ashtaroth, By Captain Newbold, 

H E F.G.S., &c. &c. 

Introduction. — Mezarib, a castle, with a small village, distant 3 
days’ journey S, by W. from Damascus, is marked in modern 
maps as the site of Ashtaroth, the capital of Og, king of Bashan 
[Joshua ix. 10]. This opinion seems to have originated with 
Colonel Leake, who, in his preface to Burckhardt’s ^Travels in 
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Syria and the Holy Land ’ (p. xii.), has clearly shown that the 
site of Ashtaroth cannot be far from that of Mezarib. 

During an excursion in Hauran,* last winter, I passed a night 
in the castle of Mezarib, and was agreeably surprised to hear the 
name of Tel-el-’Ashtereh [the hill of Ashterehf] mentioned by 
the sheikh in his enumeration of the ruins in the vicinity of 
Mezarib. Circumstances not permitting me to visit it at that 
time, I passed on direct to Omm Keis without examining the 
locality; but, on returning from Palmyra to Damascus, I visited 
Hauran and Leja again, and proceeded to Tel ’Ashtereh, through 
Sanamein and Nawa ; the particulars of w'hich route are given at 
the end of this paper. The bearings w ere taken w ith a prismatic 
compass by Troughton and Simms ; and the principal angles 
corrected by a box-sextant In June, 1846, I found the variation 
of the compass to be 8" 15' W, My travelling rate, on horse- 
back, was miles per hour. 

Tel ’Ashtereh is a large mound, partly natural, partly artificial, 
in the midst of a vast plain, at the distance of 2 h. 25 m. ordinary 
travelling [74 miles], nearly S.S.W. from Nawa, between it and 
jVIezarfb, from which latter pl&ce it bears W. 34° N., and is 
about 1 h. 35 m. distant [5 miles]. It lies about 1-2 h. from 
Adbra’at [vulgo, Dra’^], the ancient Adraa, or Edrei, a little to 
the right of a line drawn from that place to A Til (Abila) ; a 
position which nearly coincides with that assigned by Eusebius 
to Ashtaroth, which, he says, is 6 miles from Adraa, lying be- 
tween it and Abila, and 25 miles from Bostra J 

The circumference of Tel ’Ashtereh is more than half a mile, 
and its height from 50 to 100 feet. Its base is formed of trap- 
rock ; and its upper part is covered with a peculiar dark ash- 
coloured soil, mingled with stones and fragments of ancient pot- 
tery, such as are invariably found on sites of the most ancient 
places in Syria, and are particularly observiible on the mounds 
and barrows so thickly scattered over the plain now occupied by 
Turkomans, between Antioch and Aleppo. Near the base of 
this hill, ancient foundations of massive stones, hewn and unhewn, 
can be distinctly traced. 

In the soil of the surrounding plain, numerous fragments of 
stone and pottery show that it is the site of an ancient tow n, of 

^ Cap^, NewlK>l<l says the Hauran ; hut this Germanism uf Burckliardt sliuuld not 
have been left unaltered by Col. Leake. We might, with equal propriety, say (he 
Mecca, the SiiAm. the Beirut, &c. The continual recurrence of sucli foreign idioms in 
newsjiapers b is fanuliarized our ears to the Caucasus ; and some writers, wdio ought to 
know better, write the Taurus, &c. Would thev say die Snowdon, the Ben Lomond ? 
— F.S. 

t 'Aditereh, or ‘Ashtarah, is the singular of ‘Ashtaio'h. — F. S. 

I Ueland. Palestina. p. 593, Col. Leake, in Pref, to Burckhaidt’s Syiia, p. Aii. 
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which this Tel or mound was once probably the Acropolis. Its 
summit presents an irregular surface, now partly occupied by 
stone inclosures, thrown up by the Arabs to form sheep-folds. 
From the base of the mound there gush forth copious and never- 
failing springs of excellent water, which form a small reedy pool 
and marsh, affording an ample supply for very large flocks and 
herds. In July, 1846, there were upwards of 20,000 camels 
and more than 50,000 goats grazing there ; as the fine pastures of 
the surrounding plain attract immense numbers of the ’Anezeh 
Arabs thither during the summer months. Upwards of 10,000 
of them then lay encamped round the base of the mound, and 
between it and Nawa. This unfailing supply of the clearest 
water,” as Colonel Leake (Pref. p. xii.) justly observes respect- 
ing Mezdrib, “^must have made it a place of importance in ancient 
times.’’ The approximate height of the plain of ’Ashtereh above 
the sea, as indicated by the Ijoiling point of water, is about 1300 
feet. 

Mezarib,* I was informed by the Sheikh, was formerly called 
Rfhani,j and was built with materials furnished by two ancient 
towns, Semach and Mangola. J The latter is close to Mezan'b on 
the E. In the wall of the castle at Mezarib there is a Greek 
inscription, turned topsy-turvy, to the memory of ‘‘ Quadratiames, 
son of Diogenes, who was beloved by all, and lived seventy 
years.” Another fragment relates to a building erected under the 
superintendence of Diogenes and Buosichanus. 

At Sanamem \j.e. the two images] there is a church in ruins, 
the walls of which contain fragments of the pillars of a Roman 
temple and several inscriptions. § 


Mezarib is the plural of inizrab — a canal, an artificial watercourse. — F. S. It b 
spelt mezeiiib in the Jiban-uuma (p. 538), and mezreib in the Manasik (p. 122). 

f Rihani signifies fragrant, abounding in . . i. e. ocymum, ur marjoram.— 

■^1? . S. 

X Semaj and Mankolah :j final is commonly pronounced in Syria like c^, and fc like 
a hard g. The tiist of these sounds is borrowed by the Arabs from the Tuiks, who*, like 
the Germans, always give a final medial the sound of a tenuis; or, in other words, 
pronounce a final sonant as a surd. Ch is a sound foreign to the Semitic languages* 
but common in Turkish. Persian, and Hindi.— F. S. ° ’ 

^ Copies of seven of these inscriptions are given in Capt. Newbold’s paper; but as 
they have been, with one exception, all published, it is not necessary to insert them 
here. Six of them are Nos. 1551, 4555, a, b, and c, 4556, and 4558, in Boeckb s 
Corpus Inscript. Grae:. iii. p. 217-249. The seventh is only a small fiagment of an 
inscription on the base of a statue erected by the community ” in honour of some 
one who had performed his public duties in a religious manner;^ 
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Route from Damtiscits \DimesKk'\ to Tel ^Ashtereh. 


First Day^ to Sanamein. ^ 

I H. M. 

From l^bu-llah (the Gate of God) to the villa^ of Elkadam j 0 15 
Passed successively the small and nearly contiguous villages'! | 
of Jifteh, El Sebe'ineh, and El Sebeinat (Zebeineh, and>, 0 25 
Zebe'inat of Burckhardt), about a mile to the leff. ^ I 

A spring and rivulet 1 0 30 

Cross the Nahr-el-berdi * [Papyrus river] running N.E, to the) 

Bahre^ el Meij [Meadow Lake]. Village of El Sherafiyeh, a 0 15 
a mile to the right 1 i 

Gentle ascent over a spur of Antilibanus, ninning E. by N. to i 
the heights (trap) of Leja, and about 200 feet high. This ! 
ridge separates the Ghuteh, or valley, of Damascus from the j 
more elevated lands of Hauran. The stony tract of Wa r-el ! 
jamus [buffido’s rough-road] lies immediately to the left. 1 
From Damascus to the foot of this ridge, called El mefakhkhar 1 
[the elevated], the base qf the plain is a stratum of travertino i 
often enclosing fragments, round or angular, of subjacent ' 
limestone and trap. A similar formation prevails in the merj | 

[plain] all round Damascus. j 

The ridge consists of a marine, chalky, and compact limestone j 
invaded and altered by the great trap formation of Haurw. 

Summit of the ridges whence the great Mosque of DamascusV 
bears N. 30° E. The Peak of Jebel El-thenay^t, at they 
Pass leading from the Aleppo road, bears N. 45° E,, and) I 
Mount Hermon, W. 8° N. , 

Descent to the large village of Elkisweh [Kusweh, in Abu-1- 
feda, Takwim-ul-buldan, p. 253] on the left bank of a fine 
rivulet, El a’waj [the winding], which runs through gardens 
and groves of poplars and willows in a N. easterly direction 
from the Hasibiyah \ mountains to the J BaMretu-l meij. 

Crossed by a fine paved bridge, in which there are fragments 
of columns, &c. Soil, a rich brown loam, interspersed with 
round and angular fragments of basalt and limestone. 

Kisweb,!! a conical peak (truncated cone of trap, 2 miles dis- 
tant) bears E. 26° S. ; Mount Hermon, W. 16° N. 

Short ascent from the Bridge to Khan Dhu-1 Nun,^ a station on 
the Great Pilgrim's road. 

Khan Dbu-l-Nun, a station on the high road of the Pilgrims.)! 

It is a large, square, castellated Serai, flanked by semi- 1 1 
circular towers of basalt. A rivulet, which forms a marsh ^ 0 40 
in front of the gate, runs towards the E. There are remains) : 
of a causeway of rough-hewn blocks of basalt. ^ i 

Bearings from Khan Dhu-l-Nun : — 

Village so called, distant about a mile in the plain, S. 40° E. 

Kelb Hauran [The Dog of Hauran], highest peak 

in the ridge E. of Haul an . . • , S. 22° E. 


Genl. Direct. 


\ S. 30'=’ W. 


0 32 


1 8 


> S. 10® E. 


* Barada, Abu-l-feda, p. 230. 
t Etnaia, Newbold ; Sahnaya, Burckhardt, p, 43, 

X Hasbeya, in Burckhardt and Capt. Newbold's paper. — F. S. 

^ Probably it should be Buheiret, the diminutive- of bah ret — a lake, — F. S. 

II Misspelt Kisweb, by Capt. Newbold. It should be pronounced Kusweh, accord- 
ing to Abii-l-feda (Takwim, 253). 

^ Danun of Burckhdrdt, and Capt. Newbold Dhu-l-Nun. pronounced Dhu-u-min, 
is abbreviated into Dti-n-iiun, and Duniin by the common people, who never give its 
prnper sound to the latter dhal (dh), and shorten the first syllable, by throwing too 
much emphasis on the last. The name of Dhu-l-Ndn, the patriarch of the Sdfis, ia 
held in great veneration by all Moslims. (D’Herlielot, Dhouinoun.y^Y, S 
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Bearings from Khan Dbu-l-Nuii — continued. 

Mount Hermon • • • * • .W. 20''N. 

Kisvreh Peak • . • • • due E. 

Village so named • • . • • . * N. 32° E, 

From Kisweh the road passes over a partially cultivated plain, 
bounded to the E. by a jagged range of trap called Jebel 
mani' [Mount Hinderere], from 200 to 600 feet high ; and 
to the W. by Antilibanus, composing the steeps of Mount 
Hermon rising to nearly 900 feet above the level of the sea. 
This great plain, down to Bosra and Salkhad, rests on an 
enormous sheet of trap, both vesicular and compact ; but the 
6rst variety is most prevalent, and indicates the absence of 
any great pressure during eruption. The soil of this ])lain 
is brown of various shades, generally of a dark coffee- colour, 
and rarely of the deep black of the soil of India. Its sur- 
face is often black with fragments of basalt scattered over it, 
in which the iron has been gradually oxidated by the action 
of the atmosphere, and mingled with disintegrated silex and 
alumen. This at first forms a dart-greenish brown soil, but 
eventually, by further oxydation, becomes a rusty brown, or 
daik coffee-coloured earth, which, when mixed with lime or 
vegetable matter much decayed, commonly becomes darker 
or nearly black. 

Continuing across the plain, the road passes near the village of 
Laki, a mile distant on the right, and by Kasr Fir'adii 
[Pliaraob’s Castle], called Subbet Fir’afin [equivalent to 
Tel Fir'aun] by Burckhardt (p. 54), a ruin^ tower on a 
long, flat-topped range of trap, a mile and a half to the right. 
This chain is called Jebel Khiyarah, and continues some 
miles further to the S. running parallel to the Jebel marii’. 

This tract is subsequently encumbered with blocks and bare 
plateaus of basalt, the outgoings of a large dyke, with a sur- 
face deeply scored and corrugated, like that of recent streams 
of lava, as far as Ghahaghib, [erroneously] called Ghabarib 
by Burckhardt.* It is a village of about 20 houses, inha- 
bited by Moslims, and has an old khan supported by pillars 
of basalt. The bas-reliefs over the gateway resemble those 
found on ruins of the age of the Lower Empire. 

The plain is here in many places rocky ; and passing Mutbir 
and Didi on the left, we reached Sanamein [the two idols], 
a village containing 60 houses, inhabited by Moslims. Its 
entrance is encumbered by great blocks of basalt. 

Mount Hermon here bears . , • N. 33° W. 

Kelb Hauran ... . • S. 42^ E. 


H. M. Geal. Direct. 

A 

3 4 

; S. 32« w. 



0 36 k 


S. 2^ W. 


1 0 


> 


S. E. 


0 53 
8 37 


J 


Second Day to Nawa. 

Over the plain, partially covered with blocks of trap, to the 
village of Inkhil [Onkhal, or Onhal ?], containing about 50 
houses, inhabited by Moslims, difficult of access from being 
placed in the midst of bare trap-rocks. The skeletons of 
several ancient buildings remain here with fragments of 
columns and entablatures, all in the style of the Lower 
Empire. 

Saname’in bears from hence . • * . N. 41° 30' E. 

The plain is strewed with trap-blocks (in situ) ; the soil, rust-v 
coloured, partially cultivated with dhuirah [sorghum Tu>- 1 
gare], as fkr as the ruins of Omm Turrah (Burckhardt, I 
p. 246), covering an area of about a quarter of a mile, and [ 
consisting of foundations and skeletons of hous^ with frag-[ 
ments of pillars and small heavy basalt doors, all similar in I 
ttyle to those at Ezra’, Bosra, &c. J 


1 35 


kS.4U'30' IV. 


0 30 


I 


* His eai mistook gh for r; a mistake very easily made. — F, S. 
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Nawa here bears . . • • . S. 36® W. 

Tel Onhal or Onkhal [Bee or Palm'hill], a conical hill of 1 
trap, with ruins of foundations and skeletons of houses formed > 
' of basalt. j 

Cross the road from Jasim to Shemsekin.* which lies about) 
2 miles to the left. / 

Bterra [Obteira ? — Obta', of Burckhardt, p. 239],fwindations^ 
and skeletons of houses two stories high, the upper ones being I 
supported by round arches of excellent masonry, fragments | 
of pillars scattered about, all basalt. ^ 

Mount Hermon bears • . . • N. 15® W. 

KelbHauran • . . . . S. 53° E. 

The surrounding country is an irregular plain, dotted with 
numerous tels, mounds, and truncateil ccmes of basalt, cul* 
tivated near the villages with wheat and dhurrah. The 
wheat had been reaped and housed in the latter end of May 
and beginning of June. The dhurrah was now (July 2nd) 
a foot high. The rest of the plain, with the common billau (t) 
and camel’s thorn [shauku-l-jimaljf afford excellent pasture 
for the flocks and camels of ’Anezeh Arabs. 

Across the plain to Nawa • . . • . 

Mount Hermon bears • . . • N. 10® W. 

Over the plain to Sheikh Sa*d, — a saint’s tomb on a hill, at a) 
small distance, to the right of which there is an extensive > 
ruin. j 

Over the plain and across a watercourse to Tel ’Ashtereh 


H. M. 


0 40 
0 28 

0 44 

3 57 

1 15 

1 45 
0 40 


16 14 


Genl. Direct. 
> S. 36°W. 


S, 36° W. 

S. 11° VV. 
S. 34° W. 


[The whole distance, therefore, is 16 hours 14 min., or about 50 miles. In spelling 
the names of the places mentioned in this paper, Abu-l-fed4's Geography, and Katib 
Chelebi or Haji Khalifah’s Jihan-numa (Speculum Mimdi), together with other Asiatic 
works, have been followed, though Capt. Newbold often differs from them in his 
orthography, as he was evidently misled by Burckhardt, whose ear occasionally betrayed 
him into error from want of access to books, which would have been safe guides; and 
in the earlier part of his travels in Syria, not sufficiently familiar with Arabic to be 
aware of such mistakes. It is much to be lamented that M. Bianchi's ‘ Version of the 
Menasiku-l-hajj/ published by the Geograpliical Society at Paris (Recueil de Voyages, 
ii. 81), and M. Jaubert's translation of ‘ Idrisi ' (Paris, 1836), were so hastily prepared 
for the press as to be disfigured by numerous errors. The latter might have been 
materially improved by a collation of the M&S. at Oxford, one of which is perhaps 500 
years old ; and the Meuasik is in many places copied from the Jih4ii-numa, which is 
always correct when derived from Asiatic authorities, and might have been easily con- 
sulted at Paris.] 

[Dr. Schiitz, Prussian consul at Jerusalem, gave to Capt. Newbold a 
copy of the following inscription in the interior of the mosque erected’ 
over the tomb of Abraham at Hebron, which he had received from a 
Musliman. It is remarkable as having been, with the exception of two 
proper names, accurately transcribed by a Musliman, unless he were a 
Cypriote or Candiote, some of whom can read as well as speak Greek ; 
and though not older, probably, than the fourth or fifth century, if so 


* Keskin in the Men^iku-l-hajj, p. 122. — F. S. 

t Perhaps these names of plants are used in India ; they do not occur in our dic- 
tionaries, unless shauku-l-jimal be syuonymous with shauku-l-ba’ir, i. e., a thistla — 
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old, it shows that at that early period the Christians believed this to le 
the burial-place of the patriarch. 

ArieABPAAMBWHe© ONAOY 
AONC OYN I AONTON AH APH A 
pAPHAKAIArA0HM€p6N 
kAIYriANKAU}MAIBIO[N]KAI0U) 

M ACI AN KAI ABAAKAKAIANA 
CTACIAN 

“ Holy A.hraham, assist thy servant 
Niius, son of Daniel (?) . . • 
and Agathemerus, and Hygia, 
and Omobius (?), and Thomasia, 
and Ablax, and Anastasia.’’ 

[The dotted letters, though distinct in Captain Newbold’s copy, are in part at least 
wrong ; Omobius and Ablax are doubtful ; the rest is perfectly clear and correct.} 

The following extract from the Jihdn-numa (pp. 538, 539) will clear 
up some difficulties and throw some additional light on the itinerary of 
Captain Newbold, and that given by Burckbardt (Syria, p. 656) 

‘‘ When the pilgrims have assembled in the noble Damascus (Sham- 
sherif), the Emir Hajj [commander of the piJgrims], accompanied by a 
great procession, on the 15th of the month of Shawwdl, to the Kubbetu- 
1-hajj [chapel of the pilgrims], proceeds from thence to Kusweh : they 
then advance in different parties from the ’AkabatH'l-^jjaj [ascent of 
the pilgrims], and meet together at Mezeirib. 

“ In fact, they go from Kusweh to Dhu-1 Nun, where fnimety made 
with sour milk [terkhaneh] is cooked and distributed to them, in conse- 
quence of a charitable bequest made by Ibnu-l-Husna ; and at that place 
a toll is levied on the Muslim pilgrims. Then they go on to Sanamein, 
passing in the way by Khani Zeit. Sanamein is a village belonging to 
the Kawwas-dghlu family of Turkomans; it is well supplied with 
water ; and has various kinds of birds, and the well-known animals 
called leeches are caught in its reedy pools and carried for sale to 
Damascus. The pilgrims then go on to Tel Fir’aun, and afterwards to 
Ghabaghib, where there is a tower built by Sultan Selim. Here the 
pilgrims of the Kawwas-dghlu family, whose tents (direkler) extend all 
the way between Dhu-l-Nun and Sanamein, are waiting for the rest. 
From Sanamein they go to Mezeirib, passing in their way the stream at 
Dileh, where there is a spring, and at Mezeirib they must wait till the 
Emir Hajj comes up.” 

“ Mezeirib, which is in the country of Hauran, has a spring; Sultan 
Selim built a castle there : and as soon as the pilgrims have arrived, a 
market (bazar) is established, and they halt there five or ten days, or 
more. Ketibeh [Kethineh, Burckh.], lying to the S.W. of Mezeirib, 
has many springs and streams, but it is in the opposite direction. 
Thence, on the Hauran side of the road, they pfoce^, half a day’s 
journey distant, to Ezra’at,* where there are wells with water. From 


♦ Edhra at, in AbuT-fedd ; Draa, in Burckbardt, p, 241. 
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tKence they proceed to Mafrak, N.E. of Salkhad, on level ground, but 
waterless, ^metimes, from fear of floods, they do not halt at Ezra'at. 
From Mafrak they go to Zarka (Wadi Zarka of Burckhardt, p. 249), 
where there is runtiing water, with a ruined castle called Karatu-l-azrak 
[blue castle], with several streams, and date-trees. It is one day’s 
journey to the N.E.”] — F. S. 


XX. — Volcano of Saddle Island. — Being an extract from the 
Log of H.C. steam -vessel ^ Victoria,’ Lieut. W. C. Barker, 
Commander. Communicated by the Court of Directors of the 
Hon. East India Company. 

Friday, August 14, 1846. — a.m. : Fresh breeze and thick cloudy 
weather. Daylight : Thick cloudy weather. Passing the Zebajer 
Island at lOh 30m, observed a very threatening appearance to the 
w estward ; made all snug ; secured guns on board, boats, &c. ; 
very vivid lightning, followed by distinct though distant thunder. 
Observed smoke issuing from the summit of Saddle Island, the 
westernmost central island of the Zebayer group, in a dense sul- 
phurous-looking cloud, till the thickness of the weather shut it 
from view, lOh 30m. A very heavy squall from the west- 
north-west, accompanied with thunder and lightning, with very 
heavy rain. Noon : Strong gusts and rising sea ; shipping heavy 
seas; passed the steamer ‘ Hindustan;’ bearings N orthern Zebayer 
Island (Haycock) N.N.E. about four miles, p.m. : The wind sud^ 
denly died away ; weather clearing up ; and again freshened up. 
Strong breeze, with dark cloudy weather ; incessant rain. 3h 5m : 
The Quoin Rock bore E.S.E. ; squally unsettled weather. Sun- 
set : Thick cloudy weather, with heavy rain, 7h 15m : Jibhel Tir 
High Peak E.^S. 8h : Fresh breeze and cloudy, with heav’^y rain. 
Much lightning to the northward. Midnight : ditto weather. 

^The Zebayer Islands, of which Saddle Island is one, are in 
15 7^ N. and 42'^ 12' E. They are all of volcanic origin ; but 
there is neither record nor tradition of their having been in active 
operation. Jibbel Tfr, in 15^ 32' N., 4D 55' E., was observed 
to be smoking when basiled by the officers of the * Benares,’ during* 
the survey of the Red Sea, but never since. There is a tradition 
among the Arab pilots of its having been on fire since fifty' years 
ago. It bears the name of Jibbel Dukhan (Hill of Smoke) among 
many of them. It certainly has the appearance of having been in 
active operation at a much later period than the Zebayer Islands. 

Ever) thing regarding these islands is of great importance to 
the navigation of the Red Sea, as they are right in the track of 
vessels proceeding up and down. 
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Abadaghah, 261. 

Abai, 296. 

Ab Ala, riyer, 66, 67, 68, 73, 94^, 

Abbas Abatl, village, 87, 

Abel Tasman, the, river, 226. 

Ab Garmayeh, valley, 82. 

Abii, or Abui, river, 293. 

Abi Boos, river, 50, 51. 

Gargar, 27, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 96. 

Garin, stream, 50. 

Lurdagan, stream, 51. 

Hamu 2 , stream, 66, 67. 

- — Shur, salt stream, 51, 69. 

Zard, stream, 66, 67, 68, 73, 91, 94. 

A'bil, or Abila, 332. 

Ab Kazat, salt stream, 71. 

Abkud and Okud, 170, 174, 

Abomey, town, 154. 

Ab Tursak, stream, 71. 

Abu Khanzirah, 71. 

Abu-l-Abbas, 67. 

Adhra'at, 332. 

Adofoodiab, town, 156. 

Adraa, or Kdrei, 332. 

Afaia, 260, 

Afshars, the, 8. 

Aghakaneira, 259. 

Ahguay, town, 144, 146. 

Ahir, 259. 

Ahwaz, 53, 54, 58, 65; hills of, 88, 

A'idij, city, 95, 

’Ain Salab, 261. 

Ajeinib, lands of, 57. 

Akhrokh Alaitha, 94. 

Akili, plain, 51, 52, 62, 82. 

AldisPeak, 215. 

Al Hadhr, ruins of, 63. 

• Ali Arus, tribe, 35. 

Bukurd, tribe, 14, 

Alifa, African chief, 103, 110, 113, 124, 
126. 

Ali Huse’iii, village, 5 4, 57. 

Kbanis, tiibe, 14. 

Kethir, tribe, 33, 56, 90. 

■ Mohammedi, tribe, 13. 

Aluja, 110, 112. 

A mad Bll, cavern, 87, 

Amalah, tribe, 4. 

Amarat, 46. 

Afiiba’s creek, 257. 

Ambong, town and bay, 293. 


Amhagh, 260.^ " * 

Amkeidab, 260. 

Amsarab, 261. 

Anabjah, tribe, 32, 53, 90. 

Andakau, 18. 

Andaku, plain, 51, 62, 83. 

Andalmisk, or Dizful, 96. 

Andanan, stream, 70. 

Antabuls, ruins, 64. 

Api-Api, river, 293. 

Arabistan, province of, 33, 50. 

plains of, 69. 

Arabs of Miyanab, 32. 

Ardesbir, 95. 

Arguln island, 162, 165. 

Arjan, city, 68, 95. 

Arnhem bay, i)eople of, 250. 

Aruangoa, river, 139, 140. 

Asjaneiwaii, 259, 

Askari-Mukram, ruins, 63, 95. 

Asmari, hill, 74. 

Ashtaroth, 331 et seqS 
Athabasca, lake, 289, 290, 291. 

Australia, conjecture respecting an inland 
sea, 200, 

Australian tribes, 239, 

Azer Elam, 315. 

Badac^ 92, 94. 

Badrai, village, 45, 97. 

river, 71. 

Barfing, river, I3S. 

Bagan Srye, 315, 316, 323. 

Bdghi Malik, plains of, II, 67, 73. 
Baghsayet, or Bagb-shahl, village, 97. 
Bagh-shahi, river, 71. 

Bahmeh slur, 54, 55, 55. 

Bahrein, village, 56. 

Baidarwand, tribe, li, 18. 

Bajows, people, 293. 

Baki-Baki's creek, 236. 

Bakhtj'ari, tribe of Lurs, 2, 6, 7, 8. 

table of, 10 1. 

Bakum, or Balum, 25S. 

Balad-rud, river, 56, 

Balum, country, 255. 

Bambuk, or Bambughu, 117. 

Bamehi tribe, 22, 23. 

Bander Risut, 170, 171, 176. 

Bandi Burzugan hills, 72. 

Dokhtar, 52. 
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Band! Kaisar, 

Kir, 28, 52, 53, 58, 59, 65, 94,96. 

Mtzan, 60. 

Shahzadab, 28, 

Bangkoka, 296. 

Banna Lai, sovereign of Benna, 115, 116. 
Baram, river, 294, 296. 

Baribo, country, 255, 256, 

Barometric and thermomefric measure* 
ments in N. America, 263. 

Basht, village, 21. 

Basrab, 58. 

Batang I^upar river, 295. 

Batu Bayas, 314. 

Birtam, 314. 

■ Buoya stream, 295, ' 

— Lauchong hills, 314. 

Bavi, country, 255. 

Bawis, tribe, 38, 90. 

Baya-baya, town, 127, 128. 

Bayat, village, 5, 69. 

Bazuft, 49, 86. 

Beames’ Brook, 224. 

Behbeban, 2, 22, 49, 

plain of, 68, 71, 72, 

Be'irwand, tribe, 5. 

Beitawand, salt stream of, 52, 

plain of, 81. 

Beit-Daraya, 97. 

Ksaya, or Baksaya, 97. 

Lapet, city, 96. 

Belaat winds, 169. 

Belahit, river, 296. 

Bellmont, peak, 314. 

Bender, village, 23. 

«- ■ — Mashur, 39, 

1 — Rig, village, 23. 

Beni Hardan, tribe, 55. 

■Gharruh, tribe, 171, 175, 180. 

Izar, tribe, 35. 

Lam Arabs, 45-47, 90. 

— country of the, 2. 

Mahrah, tribe, 171, 180, 184. 

Benna, country. 111, 112, 117. 

Beiizerta, lakes of, 251. 

Bera, river, 296. 

Beyyaf, 45. 

Big Ant-hill Creek, 221. 

Bijnalumbo, tribe, 243. 

Bilge Lagoon, 236. 

Bimbia, country, 255, 257. 

Bimbian, creek, 256. 

Bimbirik, tribe, 242. 

Binduui, tribe, 7, 

Binom, river, 293. 

Bintulu, river, 296. 

Binyab, bills, 127. 

Bisutun, ruins of, 63. 

Bive, district, 140. 

Biyan, Lepa, 314. 

Blanco, caj)e, 166. 

Bogashua, cape, 185. 


Bogrob, stream, 70. 

Boleiti, village, 12, 28, 

Bomona creek, 256. 

Bonawar, ruins of, 83. 

Nazir, village, 87. 

Boneivar, ancient city, 62. 

Bond, lake, 263. 

Bonei katir, village, 23. 

Bossui, town, 120. 

Borneo, N.W, coast of, 292. 

Borowi tribe, 90. 

Bors, valley of, 7, 81. 

Bostra, 332. 

Bramaya, 110, 112. 

Breme, river, 292, 296. 

Bue, river, 140. 

Buffalo, lake, 288. 

Buberat, village, 23. 

Bukit, China, 307, 311. 

Jalutong. 315, 320. 

Merab, 315, 316, 320, 322. 

■ Moratajam, bill, 317. 

Tangab, 317, 318, 322, 323. 

Bundu, river, 112, 117, 293. 

Burdekin, the, river, 219, 220. 

Buri, 121. 

Buiji Shapur, city, 95, 

Burujird, town of, 3, 6. 

, plain of, 49, 56- 

Bwamolumba, 257. 

Callam, straits, 313, 

Calvert, river, 227. 

Cameroon’s Mountains, 2r55. 

Creek, 255. 

— river, 258, 

Canals of the Jerralii, near Fellaiyah, 40 
Cape Blanco, 166. 

Rachado, 313. 

Cape, the, river, 219, 

Caron, stream, 223, 

Cha’b Arabs, country of the, 2. 

Arabs, 31, 40, 42, 44, 90. 

— — , table of the tribes of, 37. 

Cliagbamish Tappeb, 87. 

Cbahar Dangab, 60. 

Cbahar Lang, tribes, 21, 90. 

Cbahar Mahall, 6, 49. 

Cbabtar, village, 23. 

Cham, village, is the Zeitun of the map«, 
24. 

Cham Sbalaili, plain, 59. 

Changolar, stream, 70. 

Chehel-Cheshmeb, springs, 50. 

Chesmeh Ali, valley, 82. 

Atabegan, fort, 74. 

Chilian, 86. 

Chilvir, or Jiliver, mountain, 62. 
Cliipaco, town. 140. 

Choaspes, river, 91, 92, 03. 

Christmas Ranges, 215. • 

Churchill, river, 28S. , 
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Clearwater river, 288, 289, 291. 

Cobourg Peninsula, natives of, 241, 242, 
Comet, river, 215, 216. 

Coxen’s Peak, 218, 

Range, 218, 

Condamiiie, river, 213. 

Cooley, Mr. W. D. ; his explanations in 
reference to the geography of N’y^^si, 
138. 

Coprates, river, 91, 92, 93, 

Croker Island, natives of, 242. 

Cuama, river, 139. 

Cuiia Muria Bay, 177. 

Curucuigi, the, 141, 

Cycas Creek, 227. 

Dab-a-dab, mountains, 158. 

Dairo-Kuni, city, 97. 

Dakeyanus, ruins, 64. 

Dalian, mountain, 83. 

Damascus, route from, to Tel-Aslitereh, 
331. 

Daniel, the prophet. 93. 

— , tomb of, 57, 61. 

Danish Accra, town, 144. 

Dantumaya, 130. 

Darah, village, 138. 

Daiahi Shah, valley, 82. 

Darehzard, peak, 87. 

Dasht- Abbas, plain, 89. 

Dawson, river, 213, 211. 

Dayaks, people, 29 S. 

Dehats, or small villages, C. 

Deh Dasht, valley, 72. 

, mountains, G8. 

Deh Luran, village, 5. 

, plain, 69. 

Deli Naw, village, 87. 

Dekkaii Bridge, 95. 

Derkah, 177. 

Devil's Hill, 144. 

Dhafar, plain, 170. 

, district of, 174. 

Dbekrabrait, 181. 

Dhu-l-Nun, 337. 

Diggi-diggi, town, 125* 

Dilam, village, 23. 

Dileh, 337. 

Dilfan, tribe of, 4, 90. 

‘Dinarwand, tribe, 5. 

Dinaruni tribes, 7, 13, 15. 

Dindaya, town. 138. 

Diriz, 170, 173. 

Diz Azadkhan, liill foit, IG, 20. 

Dizful, town and river, 2, 26, 30, 31, 49, 

9 ^ 

—♦ district of, 2. 

Diz Malekan, 51. 

Diz Shahi, IS, 19. 

Dcy-ak, 8, 42, 6 S. 

Dorkena, gity, 97. 


Doyonyab, town, 130. 

Dra d, 332. 

Du Dangab, 60. 

Dumpii, river, 293. 

Duncan, Mr, John, his journey to Wljyd- 
dah, 143 ; journey from WhyddaU to 
Adofoodiab, 154. 

Dunvegan, 290, 292, 

Duraki, tribe, 15, 18. 

Dusur, tribe, 299. 

Dusuns, people, 293, 294, 

Duwarij, river, 70, 89. 

Dyambilaya, town, 131, 133, 134. 
Dyerifo, stream, 130. • 

East Alligator, river, 235. 

Ebonjo, or Ebonjji, country, 255, 257. 
Edmonton, 291. 

Edrei, or Adraa, 332. 

Eidu, 259. 

El Balad, 170. 

, ruins of, 187 et seq» 

El Haflfer, 174. 

Klumba a' Mbengge, 257, 

Krskine, mount, 315. 

Erythrina Creek, 215. 

Esungepa, 253. 

Eulaeus, river, 91, 92, 93, 94. 

Euphrates, or Shat- el -Arab, 2, 91. 
Expedition Range, 215. 

Ezra'at, 338. 

Famorriyah, 110, 112, 

Fangimoduya, town, 124. 

Feili, tribe of Lurs, 2, 6. 

, table of, 98. 

Felat district, 20. 

Feliahiyah, villages, canals, &c., 39, 40, 
42, 43, 54, 68, 92. 

Feridun, villages of, 14, 49, 

Ferikiya, town, 130. 

Flying-Fox River, 233. 

Fonsunyar, town, 127. 

Fort Assiniboine, 291, 292. 

Simpson, 290. 

Vermilion, 290. 

Frog Portage, 2S8. 

Fulahs, or Fullas, 106, 119, 122, 

Fula Moduya, 131. 

Futah Jallo, 106. 

Gabu, 117. 

Gaiijjii, country, 255. 

Gara Fode, a chief of Benna, 115, 124, 
125. 

Garmesirs, the, 12. 

Gazeluri, village, 23. 

Gebel Ishkel, lake, 252. 

Genawah, village, 23. 

Ghabah, 261. 

Gharas, 260. 

Ghat, 259, 260. 
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Gbemanlyan, 34. 

Gilbert’s L^oou, 223. 

Gilbert, Mr., killed, 223. 

Girgir, 81. 

Glulbr, 315. 

Goban, or Kobban, 41. 

Goose, river, 235. 

Gora, or Gwara-Khonri, town, 129, 
Gotwand, 18, 82. 

Goulbourn Islands, tribes of, 249. 
Government or Great Hill, 31 4. 

^reat Searcies, river, 122. 

Greegajwgie, town, 152. 

Green Patch, 256. 

Grover, Capt. John, his account of the 
Island of Arguin, 162. 

Gros, cap, 290. 

Gul, or Gulab, castle, 24, 69. 

Gulgir, 11, 73. 

Gubut Ghummer, 171, 177. 

Guhahdar, village, 23. 

Gunduzlu tribe, 7, 12, 15, 52. 

Gunong Bu, hill, 33l. 

Jerrai, or Kedah Peak, 315. 

Hadd, river, 69. 

Haffar, 54, 55, 5G, 58. 

Haft, 183. 

Haft I..ang, tribes, 21, 90. 

Haftrahan Kuh, hills, 82. 

Hahotia, river, 152. 

Hai, river, 34. 

Halkam, 260. 

Hallagan, plain, 74, 

Hamrin, hills, 88, 

Handemeni, tribe, 5. 

Hanush, or Onush, cattle, 96. 
Hasam-abad, \illage, 52, 59. 

Hasweel, 180^ 182, 

Hattab, 183, 

Hawizab. distnct and town of, 2, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 66. 

Hedyphoii, or Hedypims, river, 91, 92, 

Herimanki, the, 136, 

Highlands, the, 315. 

Hindiyaii, or Zohreh, u\er, 69, 91, 94. 
Hipponltus Lacus, 252. 

Hisar, village, 23. 

Hugh's Creek, 218. 

Huron I^ke, 263. 

Idrisiyeh, village, 54, 58. 

Igau, river, 296. 
lliyat, tribe, its hure, 10. 

Inani am. ri\er, 2' *3 
Intafusa. 260. 

Isaarks, tlu\ a creek, 218, 

Isemonger, Captain, 161. 

Isfahan, rums of, 63. 

Isle a la Crosse, 2fe8, 202. 
hniailiyeh, village, 54, 53. 


Istakbr, ruins of, 63. 

I wan, 45, 

Iwani Kerkbah, 66, 89, 96. 

Jafer Kuli Khan, Baktiyarl chief, 15, 17. 
Jagouke, stream, 136. 

Jaihani, 95. 

Jalak^uru, tribe, 242, 249. 

Jallakan, 18,82. 

Jambilu, town, 131, 133, 134. 

Jamoor, river, 255. 

Janniki Garmesir, tribe, 7, 10. 

Sardesir, tribe, 7, 11, 15. 

Japalak, 49. 

Jerrahi, or Kurdistan, river, 2, 39, 49, 54, 
66, 68, 91, 92, 94. 

Jesan, town, 71, 88. 

Jibbel Dukhan, 338. 

Tir, peak, 338. 

Jiljir, mountain, 62. 

Jilivir, mountain, 62. 

Jilgird, or Chilivir, mountains, 80. 

Jimba, 213. 

Jirzad, bridge of, 95. 

Johor, river, 331, 

Jundi Sbapur, 64, 96, 

Jungeri, 82. 

Junjeri, 87. 

Juru, river, 315, 323. 

Kabba, river, 120, 122. 

Kabeli, stream, 130. 

Kadayan, river, 296. 

, tribe, 299, 

Kafu, town, 116. 

Kakaudi, 117. 

Kakbeli, stream, 150, 

KaValu Dukhtar, castle, 51. 

Riza, 65. 

Rustam, castle, 51, 52. 

Kalah x\la, mud fort, 23, 87, 

Atabegan, fort, 74. 

Bender, village, 57, 58. 

Garah, 87. 

■ Haji Ali, village, 56, 57, 87. 

Tul, U ; or Tul Teibe, 67. 

Nazir, village, 87. 

Sheikh, village, 66, 

Kalanta, ruins, 69. , 

Kalaka, river, 296. 

Kalat Ala, 67, 73. 

Arabaii, 87. 

Kalatu-l-agrak, 338. 

Kalga, valley, 82. 

Kalias, village, 293. 

Kalta, river, 131. 

Kambaya, town, 129. 

Kankadakha, ferry, 128. 

Kapus, river, 297. 

Kareibah, 41. 

Karkha-Ledan, city, 96. • 

Kariiioya, 130. ^ 
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Kamil, river, 2. 27 ei seq.^ 49, 60, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 91, 92, 93, 94. 

Kasanuja, river, 71. 

Kawizah, 96. 

Kayan, tribe, 299. 

Kbesse, stream, 131. 

Kebir Kuh, mountains, 69, 72, 88, 89. 
Kedah Malays, 321. 

Peak, 315. 

Keinu, mountain, 86. 

Kelb Ali Khan, Bakhtiyari Chief, 18. 
Kelise, stream, 126, 127. 

Kerkah, river, 2, 34, 35, 36, 49, 57, 65, 
66, 89, 91-04. 

Kersan, stream, 50. 

Keshin, bay, 177, 183. 

, town, 183. 

, Sultan of, ISO, 184. 

Kesid, 180, 181, 182. 

Ketibeh, 337. 

Khalf Abad, 36, 72. 

Khar Shutur-Zar, 73. 

Kharur, stream, 57. 

Kheir-abad, 33. 

Khor Kobban, 55, 56. 

Musa, stream, 39, 68, 91. 

Ririe, watercourse, 172. 

Tib, marsh, 69. 

Kliurram-abad, town of, 3. 

Kbuzistan, its political condition and di> 
visions, 1 et seq, 

, province of, 2, 30. 

Kimanis, river, 293, 296. 

Kina Balu, 294, 296. 

Bana, 294. 

Bintangan, 294. 

Kin-a-rut, river, 293. 

Kinsang, 117, 120. 

Kirmanshab, town, 3. 

and Shiraz, country between, 

described, 49. 

Kiyunurzi, tribe, 7, 11. 

Klaebang, 308, 309, 310. 

Kobatu, stream, 115. 

Kobban, or Koban, 41, 42. 

Kotiu range of mountains, 117, 125. 
Kolantaug, or Collantine, river, 119, 120, 
* 128. 

Kolle, river and town, 129. 

Komat, 33. 

Komgo, town, 130. 

Konarku, village, 23. 

Kong, mountains, 155, 156. 

Kongitun, or Badrai, nver, 71. 

' — Cham, plain, 71. 

Au, 88. 

Koock-Khan Kend, stream, 67. 

Kor Kanun, canal, 50. 

Kojmah, 66. 

Kowang, rjver, 293. 

Kuddiefut, 181. 


Kuh Fedelak, 82. 

Kuhgelu, tribe of Luts, 2, 21, 24, 25* 
Kuh-Geluyeh, tribes, W. 

Girwah, 83. 

Keinu, 51. 

Odein. 83. 

Seri, 83, 

Kuhi Fedelak gorge, 52. 

Range, 86. 

Kukuna, town, 116, 117. 

Kulungi, town, 130. • • 

Kumat, village, 57. 

Kumi. river and rock, 137. * 

Kunak, village, 87. 

Kunkure, river, 120. 

Kuran, or Karun, river, 2. 

Kurd, tribe, 5, 

Kurdistan, river, 66, 68. 

Kuru, hill, 130. 

Kusweb, 337, 

Kut Abdu Uab, 54. 

Kutu tribe, 35. 

Labu Bating, 323. 

Lac Puant, 290. 

Lagoons, valley of, 220. 

Lailetein, village, 23, 

Lake Athabasca, 289. 

Huron, 263, 277. 

Ontario, 263. 

la Pluie, 264, 278. 

Simcoe, 263. 

Superior, 277, 278. 

Winnipeg, 288. 

Lalar Kotek, mountain, 86, 88. 

Lali hills, 18. 

Lama, river, 293. 

Landu, river, 295. 

Lang, mount, 221. 

Lansdowne, 314. 

Lavari district, 73. 

Laya, town, 121, 122. 

Layard, Mr. A. H., his description of 
Kbuzistan, 1 et seq. 

Lehrani, plain, 71, 

Lehrowi, 42. 

, district, 23. 

, tribe, 24. 

Lesser Slave Lake, 290, 291. 
Liang-Liangan, islet, 293. 

Limba, country, 110. 

Limbetown, 257. 

Limmen Bight, river, 229. 

Linga, stream, 295. 

Locusts, 255. 

Loli, 51. 

, plain, 82. 

Lolo, river, 131. 

Lort, tribe, 5. 

Lotophagians, country of the, 220. 
Luapula, river, 141, 112. 

Lucenda, town, 139. 
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Luena, or Ruena, the, 141. 

Lufigi, river, 143. 

Lurdagan, stream, 62. 

Luri Buzurg, district, 6. 

Kuchik. or Kutchik, district, 2, 5, 6. 

Luristan, mountains, 1, 65. 

armed men of^ 6. 

Lurs, the, 1, 2. 

Macarthur, the, river, 22S, 

^Mackenzie River, 210, 217, 290. 
*Maconuel, mount, 219. 

Madhkur, Sheikh oftlie Ceni-T.aTn, 46. 
Maf, or Mafu, river, 121. 

Mafrak, 338. 

Mahala, 107. 

Mahee, mountains, 151. 

Mahibazan, land, 52, 57. 59. 
Makiyawaiul, tribe, 10, 11. 
r^Ialacca, 305. 

Mai Aglia, valley, 11. 

Malagai, valley, 73. 

\illage, 07. 

Malagiya, 107. 

^lal Ahinedis, the. 20. 

Mai Amir, 7, 19, 74. 

ruins at, 75 et seq.^ 9 1. 

Male, stream, 130. 

Mali'Viran, unns, 61. 

Malludu, or Mallulu Ray, 294. 
Mambulgit, caste, 211. 

Mamesenni, tribes, 2, 2.5, 26. 

Mamu, liver, 137. 

Mangaloom, river, 293. 

Mangala, 333. 

Manjanik. ruins, 07, 94. 

Manjai-ojal 1 i, caste, 24 1 . 

\\ nil, ca'ste, 241 . 

Maravi I.ake, 113. 

^laiigianbiiik, people, 212. 

Manyan, 95, 

Marluw. the, river, 226. 
jMarrak a, Milage, 135i. 

ItliLscaf, 177, 

IMasenau (Moshen Al>ad\ bS. 

Mashkeit, 33. 

MiV^hiuira. town, 139. 

Masjid, ^7. 

Masjjdi Suleiman, ruln^ ot\ SI. 
Masrukan, 95. 

Mata, or Mahta, 251. 

Mata, plain of, 252. 

Matu. river, 296. 

. Ma\\retta, ri\eT, lOS. 

Mazavamha. 143 

town. 139. 

Mazefil<enan, the, SI. 

M'l.tu jvin, cuuTitry. 2o5, 

Jleiiaki, tribe, 5. 

Mri Diwufl. ^ alley. 11. 21. 67. 

• — valley and bitumen p{f<. 73. 

Meima. or Tihj riter, 09. 


Melikuri, town and river, 108, 110, 111 
112,113,119, 122. 

Mela-Musa, town, 115, 116. 

Mem i wand, tribe, S, 21. 

Mendaii, 45, 71, 88. 

Meudezun, or Diz, 20. 

Mengabong, river, 293. 

Mengatal, river, 293. 

Meri, river, 296. 

Merkilellal, 249. 

Meshab, ruins, 70. 

Mesinah, ITS, 179, 130. 

Methy Portage, 288, 292. 

Mezarib, 331, 333. 

IMilanau, tribe, 299, 

Mirza Koma, 24. 

3Iitcbe]l, river, 222. 

Miyan Dizan, or Diz, of Mendizan, 86. 
Mocanda territory, 140. 

Moguwi, tribe, 8, 12. 

IVIohammed Meti, 20. 

Mohammed Taki, Bakhleyari chief, 15 
47. 

Mohammerah, .54, 55, 56, 58. 

Moiro Achinto, 139. 

Mola, 115. 

Molalle, country, 255. 

Molaiigga, 257. 

Molarigga, country, 255. 

Mombeni, tribe, 10, 11. 

Monar, hills, 83. 

Mongenu, plain, 73. 

Monobar, tribe, 242. 

Moiitjejaik, 237. 

Moonlight Creek, 22G. 

IMoratabas, stream, 295. 

Moibat Ray, 170. 

Town, 170, 175. 

Peak, 170. 

Morembala, hills of, 141, 

Morreejah, 115. 

^losaeus, river, 91. 

Mountain Portage, 284. 

Mount Erskine, 315. 

Nicholson, 215. 

Mountnorris Bay, 236, 

Mount Olivia, 315. 

Ophir, 311. 

Victoria, 310. 

Mo\iza, country of the, 140. 

Muchingue, chain of hills, 140. 

Muda Hassim, rajah, 297 ; hts genealogy 
304. 

Muka, river, 296, 

Mundaaha Kung, 257. 

Mungasht, mountain range, 73. 

Munggo, country. 255. 

towns. 256, 257. 

creek, 256. 

Mungo, river, 120. 

Muo\a, the, 142. 

Murtdefel, valley, 7 1. * 
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Murusura, river, 141. 

Murut, tribe, 299. 

Musaucuma, people, 142, 

Mutumbuca, nation, 140. 

Nahr Busi, branch of the Jerrahi, 39, 68. 
Nabrh3faskuraii, 27. 

Naphtha-springs at Ram Hormuz, 49. 
Nassau, river, 223. 

Nawa, 332. 

Nebau tribe from Nejd, 33. 

Neis, tribe, 35. 

Nelson River, 291. 

New Zambezi, river, 140, 141, l^^^. 
Nhanja, or Shiri, the, 1 12, 143. 
Nicholson, the, river, 221, 225. 

Niyabor, river, 296. 

Njo, 257. 

Nonda, country, 224.* 

N’yassi, lake, 140, l4l, 142. 

Nyenziyu, 130. 

Nywall L^oon, 237. 

Olga, river, 296. 

Oitbi, tribe, 243. 

Okud, 174. 

Olivia, mount, 315. 

Omm Keis, 332. 

Ontario, lake, 263. 

Oroatis, river, 91, 94, 

Painted-stone portage, 288. 

Pai Pul, 65, 66. 

Pai-rah, sculptured cave at, 61, 88. 
Palm-tree Creek, 21 4. 

Palo, river, 296. 

Pandasaan, 294. 

Pang-a-lat, river, 293. 

Pang-ow-au, river, 293. 

Panj Situii, trilie, 5. 

Papar, river, 293. 

Park, his murder, 157. 

Pasir Ris, 324, 325. 

Pasitigris, 91, 92, 93. 

Patak. plain, 70, 89, 91. 

Paxe, river, 315. 

Peace River, 290, 292. 

Peak Range, 217. 

Pearl, hill, 319. 

Pelobahan, river, 296. 

Pentland hills, 314. 

Permatang Batu, 318. 

Pasir, 319, 320. 

Pau, 315. 

Persian Gulf, 177. 

Penang, 314. 

Pish-kuh, division of a tribe, 3, 1. 
Portage de la Loche, 288, 289. 
Portendic, 167. 

Port Essington, 239, 240, 244. 

Po^o Sagoora, 149. 

Pont i an ak, *294. 
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Popoe, town, 145, 146. 

Pringate, 310, 311. 

Prye, river, 322. 

Puli Atabegi, fort, 74. 

Nigin, 83, 84, 86, 88. 

Pulo Kindi, 314. 

K^tam, 325. 

Laboan, 292, 294. 

Rimatt, 314, 

Sij’hat, 325. 

Tiga, 293, 

Tukong Besar, 325. 

U bin, 325. , 

Pushti-Kuh, division of a tribe, 3, 4. 
Putatan, river, 293. 

Putusan, 295. 

Puz, 317. 

Pyah Trubong, 315. 

Qualla, river, 293. 

Quilimane, town, 138. 

Raffles' Bay, 236, 

Ram Hormuz, 2, 13, 14, 66, 68, 72, 74, 
95. 

Ras Aghrib, 178. 

Deriah, 169, 177. 

el-Ahmar, 171. 

Fartak, 177, 180. 

Hattab, 178. 

Isolette, 186. 

Seger, 171, 176. 

Sharwein, 177, 178. 

Siagros, 177. 

Rawanduz, hills of, 88. 

Rawash, ruins, 64. 

Red Kan^oo River, 228. 

Rejang, river, 296. 

Restalrig, mount, 314, 315. 

Kiam, 295. 

Rihani, 333. 

Rio Nunez, 117. 

- — Pongos, 120. 

River Cadotte, 290. 

Riviere de la Loche, 292. 

qui Barre, 290. 

Robat, 174. 

Robinson, the, river, 227. 

Robinson’s Creek, 214. 

Rocks of Pulo C’bin, 325. 

Hornby, 258. 

Roper, the, river, 225, 230, 231. 

Rubein ibn Ya Kub, 54, 55, 58, 63. 
Rumbowi, mountains, 313. 
Rustara-Kowadh, city, 95, 

Ruy, river, 140. 

Sablah, 55, 68. 

Sadat, tribe, 35. 

Saddle Island, volcano of, 3.38. 

Sadir, tribe, 35. 

Sadong, river, 294, 29.5. 

'1 A 
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Saghor, 1>52. 

Sagniyan, peak, 86. 

S^wand, tribe, 5, 6, 89. 

Sakarran^ stream, 295. 

Sakhoya, town, 126, 127, 

Saki, tribe, 35. 

Salamat, tribe, 35. 

Salangor, hill and river, 313. 

Salat Tambrok, 331. 

Salenj, mountain, 86. 

Sallak, tribe, 8, 21. 

• Sitlalah, 174. 

Samarahan, river, 295. 

Sammaya, town, 131. 

Sanamein, 333, 334, 337. 

Sattgari, hills, 125. 

Sange Duraka Juru, 316, 318, 319. 

Sangi Tampinis, 324. 

Susat, Malays of, 321 , 

Satuio, 117. 

Sans-Souci, 314. 

Santabong, stream, 295. 

Sarawak, river, 295, 297, 299, 302. 
Saskatchawan, the, river, 288. 

Saltan La'i, his dominions, 122. 

Sankara, 119. 

Savannah Portage, 291. 

Sayoya, town, 129. 

Sayyad Moliammed Aktl, 171. 

Schara, promontory, 254. 

Se'ifi, ruined fort, 88. 

Seimmarah, 49, 90. 

Sekomansi, village, 86, 

Seleucia, city, 94. 

Semach, 333. 

Senneya, town, 125. 

Sej^aration Creek, 221. 

Ser Dasht, district, 86. 

Serhuni, 87. 

Seribas, river, 296. 

Serikai, river, 296. 

Seven Kmu River. 227. 

Sbahaii, tribe, 5. 

Shabal:)ad, 64, 86, 96. 

Shaharicb, rums, 69. 

Sbabi Diz, hill fort, 87. 

Shakar Ab, plain of, 73. 

Shalgeyi, village, 86. 

Shapur. or Shawur, river, 56, 57, 9-. 93. 
94. 

Shat-el-’Arab, or Knph rates, 2, 35, 53. 55, 

66 . 

Shat el Diz, or Dizful, rl\er, 61, 87. 
Shawali, tribe, 33. 

* Shawur, or Shapur. ri>er, .56. 

Sheikh Thamir, chief of the Cluiii-Arai- , 
36, 38, 39, 13. 

Siieikh of Wadi, ISO. 

Slierifat, trilie, 38, 

Shilla, defile. 83. 

Sh ini bar. 18, 83, 8t). 

Shirin, stream, 6'^. 
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Shiri, river, 140, 141. 

Shush, 57, 93, 96. 

Shushan, 61. 

Shushter, 2, 26, 29, 30, 59, 60, 62, 86, 9 1, 
95. 

Shuteil, or Karun, river, 60. 

Sihut, town, 178, 183. 

Silah-Silah, tribe, 90. 

Silakur, 49, 

Sileisah, 94. 

Simcoe, lake, 263. 

Siranguii Creek, 324. 

Sisarse Palus, 252. 

Sirwan, ruins of, 90. 

Skaris’ town, 257. 

Smith's Creek, 226. 

Snowdrop Creek, 233. 

Sohnni, tribe, 12, 15. 

Soloce, city, 94. 

Sorat, 259. 

Sosirate, 94. 

South Alligator River, 230. 

Sfaaten, river, 223. 

Sterculia Creek, 228. 

St. John's, hill. 3ll. 

St. Paul's, hill, 312. 

Suwar, sculptures, 95. 

Suwe'ib, 36. 

Suk, 183. 

Sulaman, river, 293. 

Sulima, 112. 

Sumbuyah, 112, 117. 

Siingai Baru, stream, 323. 

Jara, stream, 323. 

Kalim, stream, 323. 

Labu Marijam, stream, 323. 

Siiroi Shuwer Ab, 82. 

Susa, 61, 91, 92, 93, 95. 

Susan, 7, 80, 91, 93; ruins of, 61. 
Susaii-Sahrab, valley, 51. 

Suikh Ab, 62. 

Susiana, ancient geography of, 90 et seq 
Suttor, th<*, ri\er, 219. 

Tabakhuri, river, 117- 

Table of the tribes of Chab- Arabs. 37. 

Talak, stream, 51. 

Talkai), salt stream, 7 1. 

Tal Khavvat, lol’tv ])eak, 81. 87 
Tall a, 117, 120; cliffs of, 130. 

Tal Yezid, ruins, 70. 

Tainaniya. town, 130. 

Tanibakka, country, 110. 

Tamiso. mountains of, 127. 

Tam|>asuk, river. 293, 

Taiiah Merab Kicbi, 325. 
Tang'Bottamid. 51. 

Clievil, valley, 72. 

3 anui Botau, 8], 

Solak, 95. 

'lanjonij: Dalliel. 293. ' 

Dat.n 291. 
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Tanjong Kaetoii» 293. 

Kalias, 293. 

Kling, 308. 

'rang St>lak, valley, 72. 

Taiigta Solak, 87. 

Tangtaki, valley, 72. 

Tarseit, 260. 

Tassin, 117, 118. 

Tatan, river, 296. 

Taalah, 11, 73. 

Tauwah Doverah, mountain, 81. 

Teif, 181. 

Teikarat, 260. 

Teiwat, 259. 

Tel" Aslitereh, 332. 

Tel Fir'aun. 337. 

Teliko, river and town, 137. 

Temne, country, HI. 

Temnes, 122. 

Tirjuwah, tribe, 33. 

Tete, town, 139, 143. 

Tettuka, 108. 

Thagah, 170, 171 ; cavern near, 172, 
Thomson, Mr. W. C., his journey to 
Timho, 106 et seq. 

Tile, city, 96. 

, river, 69, 70, 89. 

Tigris, river, 88, 

Timbo, town. 138. 

'Poronto, 277-281, 289. 

To\v-a-r;«i. river, 293. 

Tribes who acknowledged the authority 
of Mohammed Taki, their numerical 
strength. 9. 

Tuggedarro, 114. 

Tuk, village, 87. 

Tul. 49 ; jdaiiis of, 73. 

Tulloh Kumbar, bay, 314, 

Tul Tcibi, or Kalah Tul, 67. 

1 nrneris Creek, 226. 

Turki Diz, hills, 81, 82. 

Tutong, river, 296. 

Tuwah Doverah, 87. 

Tuwaughakau, 261. 

Tuwaukaiiei, 261. 

Cemba, people, 142. 

I'lakis, the, JO. 

•I'ml)', kingdom, 140. 

I 'll* In I ». river, 293, 296. 


Uzereze, river, 140. 

Van Alphen, the, 226. 

Van Diemen, river, 223. 

Vervain Plains, 214. 

Villages near Fellahijah, 40. 

Volta, river, 149, 

Wadi, 71, 181. 

Wadi Masilah, 179. 

Wallia, town, 125. 

Wallujah, town, 1 16. ^ 

Wankako, river, 138. • 

Wais, village, 36, 53, 58, 65. 

Wasit, 34. 

Wasulu, 119. 

Wellesley Province, 307 et 315. 

Whyddah, town, 147, 148, 154, 161. 
Wickham, the, river, 229. 

"Winnebah, town, 144. 

Winnipeg, lake, 288, 291. 
Wonki-fauge, hill, 130. 

Ya-guba-fuga, town, 131. 

Yakhoronja, 120. 

Yarieya, town, 123. 

Yangfui, 117, 

Yappar, river, 224. 

Ye-mund^ watering-place, 131. 

Zabbah, tribe, 33. 

Zagr(», mountains, 1. 

Zalaki, tribe, 8. 

Zambezi, river, 140, 141. 

Zamia Creek, 214. 

Zangenah, tribe, 11. 

Zardah-Kuh, mountains, 50, 86. 
Zarka, 338. 

Zarzuwah, 259. 

Zawiyah, village, 87. 

Zebayer Island, 338, 

Zeitnn, district, 23, 

, plain of, 69, 71. 

■ , hills, 71. 

Zendarud, river, 50. 

Zerbatiyeh, village, 88. 

Zibeh, village, 87. 

Ziveh Ab, stream, 82. 

Ziv-Rud, 51. 

Zohreh, river, 23, 24, 49, 69, 91. 




ERRATA. 

Page xlix., line 9, for Ancient Italy read Upper Italy. 

— Ixxiv., — 17, — 0. read Dr. 

— — 18, — Christ Church College read Corpus Chriati College. 

— 49, — 9, — vertile read fertile. 

— 50, — 28, — differet — different. 

65, ^ ' 31, — extrance — entrance. 

— 61, — 1, note, for Petis read Petit. 
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